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THIS MAN WON’T SIT STILL IN THE 
LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


He'll go far. And he knows thorough training is essential 1 Basic Estate Control Plan School. A fou 


‘ a te oF : week course at the Home Office with expe 
to his future progress. That's why he’s quite likely to be ieatmectens tacking sineld ales alan. 


one of many taking advantage of Etna Life’s intensive 


‘ <2 Career Course. Under the general agent 
five-step program which stresses every phase of under- supervision, field work is combined with tel 


” , : . k study. 
writing and selling necessary to build a successful life inact 


insurance career. 3 Advanced Training. Business insurant 
and tax courses at the general agency suppk 
mented by field schools and clinics. 
Etna Life Trains for Success A CLL.U. Participation. The company pr 
vides financial assistance for text books ml 


AE TNA LIFE Ny) examinations. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 5 Leaders Seminars and Regional Meeting 

Men who qualify exchange ideas with othe 

Affiliates: Attna Casualty and Surety Company top salesmen, Home Office personnel ani 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company * Hartford 15, Conn. prominent men from business and industry. CH 





This plaque occupies a prominent place 
in the lobby of -our new home office 
building. The idea for the plaque was 
conceived by a group of Provident 
fieldmen and presented to the entire 
field organization where it was unani- 
mously and enthusiastically approved. 


Individual contributions by fieldmen on 


a voluntary basis covered the cost of 
the project. 

We proudly show this plaque as one of 
the outstanding features of our build- 
ing. It represents a relationship which 
we value highly—a relationship which 
puts the ingredient of pleasure into the 


work of building a business. 


PROVIDENT 


SLIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 











WALTER C. GOREY COMPANY 


Russ Building San Francisco 4 
Teletype SF 1011—1012 
YUkon 6-2332 


Specialists 
CALIFORNIA WESTERN STATES 
LIFE 


WEST COAST LIFE 


Report available upon request 


ALL LIFE STOCKS 
BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED 


Wire System 
John C. Legg & Company 
Baltimore and New York City 


Troster Singer & Co. 
New York City 


Reneficial 


THOUGHTS 


The smartest person is not the one 
who is quickest to see through a 
thing... 

it’s the one who is quickest to see a 
thing through. 

A really Beneficial Thought for 

those of us in the business of life 

insurance. 





Life Steck Index 


“71a2a2aa0es £7 &@ #8 HH RDM SH HB TT BH 


End of 1957 1958 1959 


147.4 144.0 191.5 

142.7 142.3 186.3 

142.5 142.6 184.5 

148.2 142.3 188.7 

156.9 146.2 183.4 

154.5 147.8 180.3 

162.3 159.2 198.0 

153.5 160.9 198.4 

149.7 163.0 187.0 

H 134.7 170.7 184.1 

November i 138.9 187.8 188.7 
December ‘ 134.2 191.0 190.4 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1960 Range Bid Price 
LIFE COMPANIES Low 9/30/# 
Aetna Life 
American Heritage 
American National .... 
Bankers National (h) 
Beneficial Standard 
Business Men's Assurance 
California Sosieen States fc) 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 
Connecticut General 
Continental Assurance ............... d 
Franklin Life (b) 
Gov't Employees Life 
Gulf Life 
Jefferson Standard (c) 
Kansas City Life 
Liberty yore 
Life and Casua 
Life Insurance rd Virginia (g) . 
Lincoln National 
Massachusetts Indemnity 
Monumental Life 


nt 

North American Life Insurance (Chicago) 
ladelpnee Life (e) 
Quaker City (i) 
Republic National (a) 
Southland Life 
Southwestern Life 
Travelers Life 

United re weg 3 omen) 
United States Li 





(a) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25%, dividend. 
{b) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. 

(c) Adjusted for 2 for | split. 

(e) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 

(g) Adjusted for | for 24 stock dividend. 

(h) Adjusted for 72% stock dividend. 

(i) Adjusted for two 5% stock dividends. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE 
STUDY 


P):OPLE WITH HEALTH insurance go 
to hospitals more often and spend 
more on medical care than those who 
lack this coverage, a recent Univer- 
sity of Michigan Research Center 
survey shows. The survey dealt 
with one thousand case reviews 
selected from those reported the pre- 
vious year and is part of a compre- 
hensive medical economics study by 
the university’s Bureau of Hospital 
Administration with financial as- 
sistance from the W. K. Kellogg 

















1879 8 Foundation. 
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ae Use More Services 

1762@ Statistical analyses show that, 
rn among the insured, those with more 





insurance use more services. The 
study indicated that this does not 
necessarily mean that the heavily 
insured overuse medical facilities 



































com Bbut rather; that those lacking cov- 
erage fail to take sufficient advantage 
of these services. 

Families which are more health 
conscious seem to have had better 
coverage and hence get more care. 
Those anticipating medical needs in 
the near future (e.g. young married 

ae couples who buy maternity benefit 
overage) also buy more insurance. 
™, 4 Health care outlays of Michigan 
1) families averaged $290 per family 
i during 1958, the survey showed. 
« his figure includes direct “out of 
357 §pocket” family payments for dentist, 
"3 doctor and hospital bills, health in- 
*} purance premiums, and amounts 
ian’ gowed for health care at the end of 
i he year. The value of this health 
Bt pare received per family averaged 
34,930. The difference is accounted 
18y, for by employer contributions to 
\% fhealth insurance premiums, public 
44 Bassistance and other “free” care. 
“4 Every income and age group re- 
2 eived more care than it paid for 
34 Blirectly, except families over 65 with 
3! Bncomes of $3 thousand and more. 
n this group, net “out-of-pocket” 
edical expenses averaged $50 to 
5100 more per family than the cost 
bf services received. This difference 
Ss due to several factors, among 
hem: 
» Older families are much smaller 
simb “p oon lg oRigay insurance 
ears $6) 
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We are pleased to announce that 


JOHN ROSS HAAS 


has become 
associated with us as 


Director of Institutional Services 


Francis I. duPont & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and principal security 
and commodity exchanges 


Main Office: One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
78 Offices Nationwide 








2. The quality of insurance available 
to those 65 and over is generally 
lower than that available to younger 
groups ; and 

3. Older persons generally have dif- 
ferent kinds of health problems than 
young families, problems which are 
less adequately covered by health in- 
surance, 

In particular, the survey notes, 
older people tend to need more long- 
term hospital care, where younger 
persons are admitted to hospitals less 
frequently and stay shorter periods 
of time. In addition, older families 
with incomes above $3 thousand gen- 
erally do not benefit from employer 
contributions to health insurance, 
nor do they qualify for public as- 
sistance or other “free” care. 


Benefits Paid 


Individuals under 65 generally 
have three-quarters of their hospital 
bill paid by insurance and other 
sources outside the families, but less 
than half is paid by these sources 
for those age 65 and over. For the 
entire state, about one-third of all 
health expenses are paid by insur- 
ance or other sources outside the 
family. About three-quarters of all 
hospital costs are covered this way, 
compared to only one-tenth of doc- 
tor bills. 


PROTEST FILED 


Tue Nationa Association of Life 
Companies recently filed a protest 
and request for time at the projected 
hearing on the proposed Internal 
Revenue regulations with reference 
to the new Federal Income Tax Act 
for Life Companies. According to 
the N.A.L.C., members of its taxa- 
tion committee and its general and 
Washington counsel will be on hand 
for the hearing and will “endeavor to 
present effectively the case of the 
younger, smaller, progressive life 
companies,” 


SHOPPING CENTERS 


ASSETS OF LIFE insurance policy- 
holders have been the largest single 
source of money for building the 
more than 4,000 shopping centers 
that now supply goods and services 
to families in residential and sub- 
urban areas throughout the United 
States, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance. The Institute esti- 


mates that the life insurance invest- 
ment in shopping centers is nearly 
half the basic capital invested in 
shopping center development. The 
life insurance stake now totals $1,900 
million including about $400 million 
in future commitments. 


Service, Strength, and Security are three of 
the foundation blocks on which the Combined 
Group of Companies have been built. 


Another important block in this structure is 
Integrity. All the desirable things this word 
implies are in every facet of our business 
—with agents, our policyholders, with 
everyone. 


General Agents who represent us have 
Combined Agency Contracts. Yet, quite a few 
began their Combined careers on the strength 








INSURANCE COMPANY 


of a handshake. 


Many new success stories will be written into 
Combined’s history this year. Men who have 
sold accident and health with ordinary results 


will move up to extraordinary success with 
Combined. 


Now would be a good time for you to look into 
the advantages you can enjoy today and far 
into the future, representing one of 
the growing, prospering companies in the 
Combined Group. 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
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First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 
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company developments 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 

American General Life Insurance Co. ............ Houston, Texas 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life Insurance Co. .......... Baltimore, Md. 
Protected Home Circle Sharon, Pa. 


CONNECTICUT Licensed 

Travelers Life Insurance Co. .........-.-20200005- Hartford, Conn. 
Admitted 

Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
Great American Life Insurance Co. ..............- Newark, N. J. 
Transport Life Insurance Co. ............ 00 eee eee eee Dallas, Texas 


IDAHO Examined 


American Home Mutual Life Insurance Co. .......... Boise, Idaho 


ILLINOIS Admitted 
North American Accident Insurance Co. ......... New York, N. Y. 


HAWAII Admitted 

Fidelity and Guaranty Life Insurance Co. .......... Baltimore, Md. 
Treasure State Life Insurance Co. ................05- Butte, Mont. 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Co. ............ Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Western Security Life Insurance Co. ........ Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INDIANA Admitted 
Illinois Mid-Continent Life Insurance Co. ............ Chicago, Ill. 
Springfield Life Insurance Co. .............00005- Brattleboro, Vt. 


IOWA Admitted 
Associates Life Insurance Co. ..............+.-; Indianapolis, Ind. 
Springfield Life Insurance Co. .............-5-055 Brattleboro, Vt. 


MARYLAND Admitted 
Plymouth Mutual Life Insurance Co. ............ Philadelphia, Pa. 


MICHIGAN Admitted 
California Life Insurance Co. ..........-. 0002 ee eee Oakland, Cal. 
Zurich American Life Insurance Co. ...............-- Chicago, Ill. 
MISSOURI Admitted 

Globe ‘Lite Insurance. Coy. s55 cue a acetates ees Chicago, Ill. 
Pacific Fidelity Life Insurance Co. .............. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Thurston National Life Insurance Co. ................ Tulsa, Okla. 

Reinsured 

Financial Reserve Life Ins. Co. of America 


NEBRASKA Admitted 

University National Life Insurance Co. ............. Norman, Okla. 
Examined 

Guarantee Mutual Life Ca. 6c ad os cee Pee ses Omaha, Neb. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 

Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. ....Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEW JERSEY Admitted 

North American Life & Casualty Co. .......... Minneapolis, Minn. 

NEW MEXICO Admitted 

Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. ..........2--e000- Toronto, Can. 

NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Springfield Life Insurance Co. .........-.. eee ees Brattleboro, Vt. 
Examined 

Winston Mutual Life Insurance Co. ......... Winston-Salem, N. C. 

NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Amalgamated Labor Life Insurance Co. ............. Chicago, Ill. 

Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America Boston, Mass. 

Reliance National Life Insurance Co. .......... Salt Lake City, Utah 

NEW YORK Examined 


Golden Eagle Life Insurance Corp. .............. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Northeastern Life Insurance Co. ............ Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


OHIO Admitted 
North American Life Assurance Co. ............... Toronto, Can. 
OKLAHOMA Licensed 
National Foundation Life Insurance Co. ..... Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 

Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. .......... Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Examined 

Liberty Life, Health and Accident Insurance Co. ..Philadelphia, Pa. 

Life Assurance Co. of Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
United Services Life Insurance Co. ............ Washington, D. C. 


Boston, Mass. 


Joplin, Mo. 


UTAH Admitted 
National Western Life Insurance Co. ............... Denver, Colo, 


VIRGINIA Admitted 
National Executive Life Insurance Co. 
WISCONSIN Admitted 
WeENCe Ary AD. CO, oo 3. oa cess dnacbog come Hartford, Conn, 


ea cb eae Atlanta, Ga, 


conventions ahead 


NOVEMBER 
— of Home Office Underwriters, Statler, Washington, 
D.C. 
American Management Assn., Special Insurance, Drake, Chi. 
cago. 
American Bar Assn., Regional, Peabody, Memphis. 


Life Insurance Agency Management Assn., Annual, Edge 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


Insurance Institute of America, Inc., Governor Clinton, New 
York City. 


National Assn. of Insurance C issi s, © d 


New York City. 





DECEMBER 


Institute of Life Insurance, Annual, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 


Life Insurance Assn. of America, Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
ity. 


American Assn. of University Teachers of Insurance, Ambas- 
sador Kingsbury, St. Louis. 
FEBRUARY 


Health Insurance Assn. of America, Group Insurance Forum, 
Biltmore, New York City. 


Life Underwriters Assn. of Canada, 54ti Annual, Royal York, 
Toronto. 





new directors 


Aetna Life (Conn.): Guy E. Mann, senior vice-president of 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Company and the Stand- 
ard Fire Insurance Company. 


ey Fund Life (Ga.)}: J. Fraser Durrett, executive vice- 
e 


president of the investment brokerage firm of J. H. Hils- 
man & Company, Inc. 


Mutual Benefit Life (N. J.): J. Victor Herd, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of the American Fore 
companies of the American Fore Loyalty group. 


New England Life (Mass.}: James B. McIntosh, administra- 
tive vice-president; John Barker, Jr., agency vice-presi- 
dent; and Sherwin C. Badger, financial vice-president re- 


poe Maynard Hutchinson and Walter Tebbetts, who 
ave retired. 


Northwestern Life (Wash.): Robert G. Engel, executive 
vice-president. 


Woodmen of the World (Nebr.): Herman Cox, assistant 


general attorney to fill the vacancy created by the resic- 
nation of James W. Crain. 


Best’s Life News 


Augus' 
Septer 





TOTAL INSURANCE * 
1959 1960 % Change 
—1% 


Life Sales ‘ 
clusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
gest o with... 
In millions (000,000 omitted) 


$4,918 $4,864 


5,296 5,396 42%, 
6,055 6,284 

5,877 5,842 
5,745 6,069 

6.266 6,716 

5.592 5.923 

5,633 5,900 

5,489 


5,585 





$52,579 


In just three years of active selling, Life of 
Georgia has attained over $150 million of group 
life insurance in force. Competitive rates, fast 
local claim service, tailor-made life and health 
plans for groups as low as four* are just a few 
of our advantages. 


$3,544 9 Inquiries from all agents in our territory receive 
3,891 prompt attention. Write: GROUP DEPT., 1005 
4,681 Healey Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
4,381 9 Five in Florida; ten in North Carolina 
4,531 . 
4,551 


, 434s $ Sato INSURANCE 
$38,121 $38,054 No Change ip Ke UE COMPANY 
‘ail ns or GEORGIA 


5 012 SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
® REGION SINCE 1891 
$51,864 











TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 


$491 
567 
576 
597 
656 
607 
541 
569 
550 





Remember... 
ent of First nine months $5,154 2 
stand- B October . 7 our TITLE INSURANCE poli- 


November 
December 


cies and service are available to - 
Hile you and your clients in the 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 


$775 $829 


of the 908 938 Arkansas Maryland Tennessee 
1 Fore ‘ 782 1,027 


& Delaware Mississippi Texas 
0 at: * District of Columbia New Mexico Utah 
3 1,056 1,558 Florida North Carolina Virginia 
nistra- & July 658 1,284 Georgia Ohio West Virginia 


-presi- August 955 985 Louisiana South Carolina Puerto Rico 
al tek September 919 1,004 


, Whe a Bdaies months ..... $7,588 $9,371 THE 
1/021 


ee TITLE GUARANTEE 
cutive ies COMPANY 


$12,343 


following states: 














Sources: Life 1 ce A M nt A jati d Institute of Home Office: 

. 01 : Life Insurance Agency Manageme ssociation and Institu a . 

sistant —& Life Insurance. i, rae Title Building * Baltimore 2, Md. 
resig- tr o eye -. cot $511,000,000 in 1959 under individual pol- 

itten " 

Figures have Ro revised to include Hawaii. 
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This full page advertisement, fifth in a series during 1960, is aimed at a combined 
circulation of 4,780,000 in TIME, NEWSWEEK and U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT. 








Loss of a Key Man Can Ruin a Business 


Get Guaranteed, Low-Cost Protection with 
State Mutual’s PLANNED BUSINESS Insurance 


Loss of a key man or owner—by death, disability, 
accident or retirement—is a major business hazard 
in many companies. The practical, low-cost way 
to handle this problem is through State Mutual’s 
key man insurance, 


It guarantees dollars for salary continuance, sick- 
ness or accident, retirement, accumulation of 
surplus funds, funding loans or obtaining credit— 
and offsets losses if an executive dies. It also helps 


attract and hold top-quality executives. 


Key man coverage is only one feature of Planned 
Business—State Mutual’s new service to help busi- 
nessmen measure and meet their most urgent in- 
surance needs—either group or individual. It is 
offered exclusively by State Mutual of America, 
one of the oldest, strongest life companies. See 
your nearest State Mutual agent or group repre- 
sentative. Or write us here in Worcester, Mass. 


STATE MUTUAL 


OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Founded 1844 @ Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force @ LIFE e NON-CANCELLABLE SICKNESS & ACCIDENT e GROUP 


Investing Over $2 Million Each Week for the Growth of American Enterprise 
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ee° The balanced fund technique of 
investment calls for a broad flexible 

program of stocks, mortgages and 
mbonds and permits an investor to 
have something besides a cash flow 
to fall back upon when an invest- 
ment high in one type or class of 
security fails. Fortunately, some 
Additional Reflections of an invest- 
ment officer points out, this tech- 
nique, begun a few years after the 
1930’s, is prevalent today. The arti- 
mcie, on page 18, makes clear that the 
fecent decrease of the Federal Re- 
serve Discount rate proves the im- 
portance of a balanced fund opera- 
tion. 


eee It may be that some companies 
have not yet been forced to examine 
Phase III of the life insurance com- 
pany income tax formula. Under 
this assumption, the author of the 
article appearing on page 20 supplies 
such companies with a real eye 
opener by examining the Taxation 
Aspects of Phase III of the law. 
This section of the law is based on 
a concept of deferred taxation of 
an underwriting gain but is not as 
simple as it may at first appear. 


eee In a company with spread-out 
operations, relaying policy informa- 
tion from branch offices to the home 
office is a problem. The use of mod- 
ern electronic equipment can un- 
tangle many a documentary snarl, 
as is demonstrated on page 31. In 
aldition, one company’s experience 
proves that, used judiciously, Micro- 
film Shrinks Time, not to mention 
expense and bulk. 


*°® Because of the advances that 
have taken place over the years— 
from purely manual methods to 
mechanical, and now electronic—it 
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behooves the executive to consider 
advanced data processing as a factor 
in Long-Range Planning for a com- 
pany, and to take advantage of all 
the mechanical or electronic means 
available to increase efficiency. See 
page 40. 


eee If you want a free pup write 
to the Animal Humane League or 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. The offer is 
made in a paperback book titled 
1101 Valuable Things You Can Get 
Free. And you can, through the 
U. S. mail. Facts About Business 
Mail, the article appearing on page 
49, gives this suggestion for a free 
service and points out that direct 
mail advertising and other business 
and personal mail used 22,879,828,- 
252 stamps last year. A total of 
$20 billion worth of goods and serv- 
ices were obtained through a service 
that handles more mail than all the 
rest of the post offices in the world 
combined. 


eee A new philosophy of profit- 
sharing and service developed as the 
result of the need of the rapidly 
growing insurance industry after 
World-War II for adequately 
trained and experienced personnel. 
Instead of being viewed as an insti- 
tution where excess 4mounts were 
sent, the reinsurer became a valuable 
aid to the ceding company, particu- 
larly in the area of underwriting. 
This Evolution in Reinsurance is 
found, in all, to be good by the 
author of the article appearing on 
page 63. 


eee The consumer in the American 
society is now in a position to invest 
an income above that of daily needs 
for existence. The stock market and 


mutual funds, the article appearing 
on page 67 states, are proving more 
and more unsatisfactory as a means 
of investment. The broad, conserva- 
tive mass now dominant in our 


population wants the chance to be 
sold on insurance—particularly cash 
value life insurance. The means to 
achieve this goal is well informed 
service and counselling by men in 
this field, The Authority of Value. 


eee Disturbed by what he con- 
siders inadequate savings by people 
in this country, the president of 
one of the larger companies states 
that life insurance could make the 
most effective contribution to solv- 
ing this national problem. In the 
event of inflation Company Growth 
the article on page 73 states, com- 
mon stock will not provide an 
answer for savings because their 
profits are determined by earnings 
and increasing cost of operation re- 
sulting from inflation. In discussing 
his topic, the author also states that 
group insurance also fulfills a social 
need and that small pension trusts 
form a large area for sales oppor- 
tunities. 


eee How does a women’s view of 
insurance differ from a man’s? A 
women specialist in the field of pro- 
fessional women’s accident and 
health insurance finds women more 
aware of needs as they relate to her 
particular profession and that she 
is just a little more suspicious of 
sales. Her views are stated in the 
article on page 96 and have made her 
so successful that for her /t’s a 
Woman’s World when it comes to 
sales. r 


ee Cost accounting has, over the 
years, been given relatively little 
attention in life insurance company 
management compared with other 
industries. Now with the continuing 
increase in operating expenses, more 
management planning and control, 
based on more factual information, 
is becoming necessary. One method 
of furnishing such data to manage- 
ment is Functional Costing as de- 
scribed in the article on page 107. 
The author was formerly staff as- 
sistant to the administrative office, 
Latin American operations with 
Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
He now devotes his full attention to 
his real estate business. 
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Why Sell Change-Easy Insurance? 


(As advertised in Saturday Evening Post) 


First. It makes sense to prospects. 


Change-Easy is Occidental’s modern programming 


concept that allows a single policy to be adapted to meet most 
life insurance needs. To his original policy, your 


client may add up to eight different riders to cover new 
needs as they arise. 


EXAMPLE: He may add (through you, of course) 

mortgage protection, family income, disability income, Pagan 
oa as 

additional term, family plan—and more. 


Second. Change-Easy builds clients. 


As your client expands his basic policy, he automatically 
expands your business. 


Third. Sales help. 


National advertising and visual aids bolster your 
personal selling. 


Fourth. Cost. 


One Change-Easy policy costs less than separate policies 
covering the same needs. 


Why sell Change-Easy? It protects your client's future. Yours, too. 


O C C I D E N TAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


Home Office: Los Angeles/ Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 


Best’s Life New 





Editorial Comment 


SHOULD HE BE LEFT 
WITH NOTHING? 


»NCE THERE WAS A MAN who bought life insurance 
fto take care of his last expenses. He was a young 
nan, and he did not have much money. Hence he 
ought five-year term. But he believed in life insurance. 
The young man married, had children, and his pro- 
ection needs skyrocketed. But so did his need for ma- 
erial things for his family. So he bought 20-year term 
nd hoped for the best. 
Things went well for our young man, and he pro- 
ressed in business. Promotion came, and so did more 
hildren, and he needed a house. Now, buying a house 
akes money, and it was all our (now) not-so-young 
oung man could do to raise the down-payment, but he 
id so. A life insurance man told him that he needed to 
sure the mortgage, and he bought a decreasing term 
dlicy to do the job. He also renewed the five-year term 
ontract, at a higher premium, for five more years. 


Always Bought Term 


In the years that followed salary and obligations in- 
reased, and always our man, who was truly insurance- 
onscious, bought term. Besides, he relied on the group 
surance he had through his company. With each re- 
ewal of his short-term policies issued on the term basis 
¢ met the increased premium. But when the 20-year 
erm contract ran out he just did not have the money 
0 do anything about replacing it. When he was 50 he 
ecided that it was not fair to his family to renew again 
e first five-year term policy he had bought. It expired, 
0 be followed in time by the other short-term policies. 
n his late fifties he was sick for over a year, and most of 
is investments were sold. The market was down, but 
at could not be helped. 

When our man who believed in life insurance reached 
ge 65 there was just no more life insurance. Yet he 
ad a wife who would need support when he died, and 
hile they both lived social security and his company 
ension did not provide a sufficient income for them. 
t would have been nice if he could have had some in- 
ome from cash value life insurance. True, he could 
ot have used the same policies for life insurance protec- 
ion in his old age that he used for retirement income, 
ut he could have cashed in some and kept others. 

This 65-year-old man felt a keen sense of loss. It was 
xplained to him that he had received everything he had 
ail for, but he did not understand too well. He ad- 
itted that he had bought life insurance just the way 
e bought fire insurance, but somehow it did not seem 
0 he the same thing. He was paying a premium for his 
re insurance that was not too different from what he 
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had paid when he had first bought his home, but his 
life insurance premiums had so increased with age that 
he could not now buy life insurance at a price he could 
afford to pay. 

Is this an old story that we have heard before, many 
times? It is, but it requires frequent telling to our pol- 
icyholders. Just a little more effort at crucial times and 
most of that term insurance could have been whole life. 


SUBJECT FOR NATIONAL 
DEBATE 


ATELY WE HAVE BEEN RECEIVING requests for ma- 
L pena which would help college debate students who 
are arguing the subject of compulsory health insurance. 
The National Debate Proposition for 1960-1961 is “Re- 
solved: The United States should adopt a program of 
compulsory health insurance for all citizens.” 

There is, of course, a large body of literature on na- 
tional health insurance. Articles have appeared on the 
subject in this magazine. A number of other countries 
have operated programs for some time which provide 
medical and hospital care for their populations. Despite 
great interest in the subject in this country, no such 
program has been adopted here. The federal govern- 
ment, however, has recently instituted a program of aid 
for elderly people who need help with their medical bills. 

The topic chosen for national debate in the colleges 
is timely. The two Presidential candidates have taken 
very different stands on aid for the elderly. There is 
agreement among many supporters of the Forand type 
of legislation that there is no intention of stopping with 
aid to the elderly once that goal is attained. Pressures 
in the. direction of national health insurance will con- 
tinue, and whether we finally have it prevail in this coun- 
try or not depends less upon ideological outlooks than 
upon pragmatic arguments. Success of private and vol- 
untary coverage will lessen demand for a national pro- 
gram. 


Pros and Cons 


Students debating the subject of national health in- 
surance this year will, on the one side bring out the 
argument of need for health coverage, rapidly increasing 
costs which individuals find hard to meet, and alleged 
success in other countries. Opposition arguments will 
lean heavily on the defects of a compulsory plan, the 
fact that private insurance has rapidly been increasing 
its coverage, both in numbers of people protected and in 
the amount of benefits, and on the belief that rapidly 
rising costs to the taxpayer are inevitable once such a 
plan is instituted. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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To meet the demands of today’s expanded, 
diversified insurance market, New York Life’s 
complete modern line gives the Nylic Agent a 
plan for every prospect—whether his client 
wants Ordinary Life or Accident & Sickness 
Insurance, on an Individual or Group basis. 
Among the newest additions to New York 
Life’s line are: 


Family Endowment Plan — Insures entire 
family in one policy—then pays Father an 
endowment at age 65. The one premium can 
be paid monthly or by Check-O-Matic—the 
automatic premium-paying method. 


Guaranteed Insurability Option— Issued 
from birth to age 37, GIO guarantees the 
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A complete line of 
modern products to 
give him greater 
sales potential! 


Ph cases 


future right to specified increases in life insur 
ance protection at standard rates. . . regard 
less of future health. 


Employee Protection Plans— Now includj 
Major Medical protection along with Life 
Weekly Indemnity and Basic Medical car 
coverages for firms with from 4 to 50 employees 


Accident & Sickness— The modern Hons 
Protector Disability Policy that helps provide 
income when disabling injuries or illnessef 
prevent wage earner from working. The policy 
is noncancellable and guaranteed renewable 
to age 50, 55, 60 or 65 (in most states) depend 
ing upon termination age selected. 


New York Life 
Insurance Company {”" 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
Life Insurance « Group Insurance « Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plars 





Life Insurance Stocks 


NVESTOR DEMAND FOR LIFE insurance shares cannot be 

measured solely by the trading done in over-the- 
ounter markets throughout the country. A tremendous 
srowth in number of new life insurance companies 
formed during the seven year period 1953-1959 resulted 
in the addition of more than $195,600,000 in new re- 
ources largely through public financing. There has been 
la slight decrease in the pace of new company formations 
during the first nine months of this year and a total of 
64 such companies compared with 73 in 1959, have been 
licensed with gross resources of $33,500,000 against 
$33,000,000 last year. It should be pointed out, however, 
that about one-half of the new resources this year have 
come from long established fire and casualty companies 
that have formed life insurance subsidiaries. 

The prices of life insurance stocks declined sharply 
during the month of September in step with the general 
stock market reflecting the many uncertainties that 


MARKET BID PRICES 


cloud the horizon. Best’s Life Stock Index closed the 
month at 171.3 which is a drop of 7.1% from the pre- 
vious month’s close at 184.4 and 10.0% below the year 
end figure of 190.4. This is the lowest that the Index 
has been since October 1958. 

Of the 30 life stocks in our Index only West Coast 
Life (3.3%) and National Life and Accident (0.2%) 
showed gains for the month. The others showed wide 
variances in their declines although most of the more 
actively traded issues were off from 8% to 10%. 

After climbing back to spring levels during the first 
two months of the third quarter, life stocks ran into con- 
siderable pressure as did the general market in Septem- 
ber so that for the quarter they registered a decline of 
2.8%. With 25 stocks showing declines ranging as high 
as 27.8% for the first nine months it is clear that the 
10.3% gain posted by Quaker City Life is the outstand- 
ing highlight of our study below. 
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Law and the Life Insurance Contract 
by Janice E. Greider, LL.B., 
F.L.M.I., C.L.U., and William T. 
Beadles, D.B.A. 


As the authors suggest in their 
preface ‘this is the right book for the 
person whose prime interest is life 
insurance; but also is interested in 
the mechanics and intricacies of con- 
tracts. 

Legal terminology is used but the 
text is designed for easy comprehen- 
sion by the layman, with illustrations 
selected from cases on file. 

The authors trace the chrono- 
logical life of the contract from an 
opening discussion on the founda- 
tions of law and the elements com- 
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publications 


prising a contract; to questions of 
contract validity as applied to the 
insurance field and close with a par- 
ticularly interesting section on the 
payment of death claims. 


472 pps. $6.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. 


Debit Forum Proceedings 


This book is a complete record of 
the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation’s recent Debit Insurance 
Forum meeting held at the Sheraton- 
Charles Hotel, New Orleans. 

It contains transcripts of the de- 
liveries of the four speakers who ad- 
dressed the general sessions of the 
meeting and includes texts of six 
discussion and panel sessions. An 
appendix lists those attending. 


234 pps. $5 to members (for addi- 
tional copies) ; $8 to non-members, 
—include 25¢ postage and 3% New 
York City tax, if applicable. Avail- 
able Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 
fe, Mey. 


Accident and Health Policy Provi- 
sions Manual Edited by C. C. Cox 


Available to underwriters, actu- 
aries and other interested parties, the 
manual is a summary of court de- 
cisions and statutes applicable to the 
entire contract, incontestable, rein- 
statement and grace period provi- 
sions in life insurance and accident 
and health policies. Summaries of 
accident and health policy provision 
laws and laws applicable to misrep- 
resentations are also included. 


116 pps. $2. Available North 
American Company For Life Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance, 209 
South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 








Business Building Letters for the | 
surance Man by Jerome S. Miller 
—Fifth Edition. 


This book presents 206 ways to 
build premiums and good will 
through business letters. 
compilation of sample letters for all 
types of situations, such as acknowl 
edging an order for additional cov- 
erage, acknowledging change of car, 
gaining good will, congratulations 
on a new job, comment on news. 
paper mention, age change warning, 
follow-up after a competitive sales 
interview, asking for recommenda- 
tions, sales letter for any line, group 
life, letters after delivery of a life 
policy, increasing liability limits, 
medical reimbursement for wives, 
commercial property floater and 
many others. 

The four important results aimed 
at by the use of these letters are: (1) 
your work will be organized. (2) 
you will be able to spend less time 
in the office. (3) you will make 
actual sales directly as a result of the 
letters and (4) you will mark your 
office as an alert, progressive and 
logical one to be used as insurance 
headquarters. 


218 pps. Published by The Rough 
Notes Company, Inc., Indianapolis 
6, Indiana. 
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The Strategy of Desire by Ernest 
Dichter, president, Institute for Mo- 
tivational Research. 


















This book presents an intriguing 
reply to the questions raised about} 
the value and justification for th 
science of motivation. The author i§ 
the most widely quoted exponent of 
the study of emotions. In this book 
he tells how social science has be« 
applied in both government and busi- 
ness and puts forth his own chel- 
lenging conclusions. He believes that 
human desires are alterable, that the] 
often disturbing recognition of out 
illusions is the first step in humaa 
progress. Anyone concerned wit 
the world of selling will find Dr. 
Dichter’s discussion of the strategy” 
of human desires a rewarding put- 
suit. 


314 pps., $3.95 per copy. Published 
by Doubleday & Company, Inc., 575% 
Madison Avenue, New York 22,8 
N.Y. 
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¢ Equitable Life of Jack Rooney in Seattle, Wash. 


John H. Rooney, CLU, believes that 
only a devoted family man can serve 
other families well. Here, his daughter 
Jane and wife Mardie are getting a kick 
out of Jimmy and his Christmas fire en- 
gine. Jack and Mardie are both highly 
active in community affairs. They fre- 
quently serve as fund-raisers for various 
local organizations. 


nck gives talks regularly jam Me ae As secretary of Seattle’s 
the Army and Navy on ~ ‘ ay a “aa L.U.A., he sits in at board 
A. benefits and govern- — 7 hy : meeting. Also active with 
ent insurance. Here he | 1 : ¥/ Elks, Magnolia Commu- 
scusses insurance with © 4 m@ nity Club, and United 
avy Capt. FE R. Duborg, © a » Z gag = Good Neighbors Fund. 
hief of Staff of 13th % 4 P tg : 

aval District. : 


leasure and business go to- 
ther at the Washington Ath- 
tic Club. With Jack is client 
pe Merrick, prominent Seattle 
torney. 


Starts out early every day for the 
Richard W. Berlin Agency downtown 
Puts in a full day, and sells well-over a 
million dollars annually. Is a life mem 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table 





Man’s Prestige goes hand in hand with the prestige of * 
ne company he represents. This is why Jack is proud to be The Eq U itable 
life underwriter for Equitable. It is a full life. And a 
warding one. Living Insurance Is more than a need Life Assurance Society of the United States 
: it’s a career! Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. ©1960 


Tune in The Equitable’s Our American Heritage, Friday, December 2, NBC-TV 





HARDIN W. MASTERS 
The Home State Life Ins. Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


i WILL BE remembered by some 
of us that during the black days 
of October, 1929, and subsequently 
through the early 1930’s, many rep- 
resentative companies were for sale 
for a fraction of their actual worth, 
some in fact for ten cents on the dol- 
lar. Typical of the times were the 
office buildings and hotels in Chicago 
which represented attractive values 
for the courageous investor. I have 
often reflected on the curious cir- 
cumstance that the men I knew with 
the imagination to detect long term 
values did nothing about buying 
them. Why was this? What were 
the reasons for so few of us coming 
out of the country’s economic travail 
empty handed? It seems to me in 
many instances the result of invest- 
ment programs, or the lack of them, 
and procedures which were im- 
balanced and poorly conceived. Few 
of the men who had the courage of 
their convictions for the future pos- 
sessed the backlog of cash to exe- 
cute their plans. 


Reserves 


Several years later backlog, or re- 
serves, became something of a fetish 
in the investment counselling profes- 
sion. It was then routinely recom- 
mended that all supervised accounts 
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carry backlogs made up of cash, 
short governments or, in some in- 
stances, prime securities with a 
broad market. The amount of back- 
log varied with the investment ob- 
jectives of the client, but occasionally 
would run 20%, or higher, of the 
total value of the account. It seems 
to me that this was the practical in- 
ception of what we now call a bal- 
anced investment program or fund; 
a portfolio containing several classes 
of securities distributed among dif- 
ferent industries which can gradually 
vary to be in harmony with changes 
taking place in the economic and 
business trends of the nation, like the 
gates on a hydroelectric facility are 


adjusted to the water and generating 
load. 


Over-all Balance 


So it is a study of the average 
portfolio of American Life compa- 
nies reveals the fact that the over-all 
balance plays a significant part in 
the earnings, the investment flexi- 
bility, and the liquidity which may 
or may not be desirable in the opera- 
tion of different companies. In any 
event, today the balanced fund has 
come into general use as a technique 
in the increasing battle against nar- 
rowing profit margins and competi- 
tive conditions. The decrease re- 
cently in the Federal Reserve dis- 
count rate is a good case in point of 
the importance of the balanced fund 


operation. Some investment mei 
had been predicting such change fof 
some months, based on orthodox 
items in the government’s financial 
statement which are familiar to the 
courageous and skillful operation of 
the Fed’s money position during laté 
years. 


Necessary Flexibility 


In simple terms, it meant to most 
of us a change in investment em- 
phasis—to bonds and more bonds. 
It also re-emphasized the advantage 
of the new issues with non-callable 
features and at coupon rates that we 
may not see again for some time. 
The balanced fund lends itself to 
this type of sailing when the eco- 
nomic wind shifts—backlog is avail- 
able, stocks can be sold, mortgages 
may be replaced as an attractive rate 
vehicle, and there are many other 
nuances in the average balanced fund 
which lend themselves to the flexi- 
bility so necessary at this time. 

Compare the well diversified posi- 
tion to the position of the investment 
officer who is locked into a high pet- 
centage of one type or class of secu- 
rity. He is dependent almost en- 
tirely on his cash flow to reset his 
course, regardless of the circuin- 
stances. This is a slow procedure 
which misses the tide of opportunity. 
It is particularly costly to the poit- 
folio loaded with 2% to 31%4% bonds 

(Continued on page 66) 
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EDWARD G. HEARN 
Joseph Froggatt & Co. 
Newark, New Jersey 


_—— THE LIFE INSURANCE 
company income tax formula 
has now been with us for some time, 
it is still spoken of as the new for- 
mula or new law.’ By this time, 
however, all companies have had an 
opportunity to examine the law, go 
through the myriad computations 
that are necessary for the prepara- 
tion of a return, and in general fa- 
miliarize themselves with the more 
salient aspects of the formula. Due 
to the operation of the law itself, it 
has not been necessary to date for all 
life insurance companies to probe 
into the subtleties of the Phase III 
portion of the tax. The purpose of 
this paper is twofold: (1) To review 
briefly the basic rules dealing with 
the ascertainment and computation 
of a Phase III tax. (2) To com- 
‘ment on those incidents that give 
rise to a Phase III tax which may 
not readily come to mind. 

It is submitted that for most com- 
panies Phase III is just as important 
as Phase I and II. If one remem- 
bers that Phase III is not a ghost but 
rather a very real part of the tax cal- 
culation, this becomes apparent. 
Generally speaking, Phase III for- 
mula will eventually cost the com- 
pany many tax dollars. Naturally, 
since the commonest incident that 
gives rise to a Phase III tax is the 
payment of dividends, many com- 


panies have, of course, made the req- 
uisite calculations. For those who 
have done so the early remarks in 
this paper will appear somewhat 
rudimentary. 

The life insurance industry was 
aware from the beginning of cer- 
tain questions which unfortunately 
will have to be resolved by litigation. 
I refer to such questions as the taxa- 
tion of tax exempt interest and the 
so-called “asset” question. The 
writer believes that in the long run 
Phase III will promote far more con- 
troversy and litigation. If this con- 
jecture proves correct, one plausible 
reason may be that Phase III is not 
intimately connected with the initial 
ascertainment of income of the life 
insurance company. Rather, Phase 
III contains an extremely unique set 
of tax rules which have overtones 
in many other areas of the tax law. 
The interrelation of Phase III with 
tax concepts of long standing pose 
dilemmas for the student of this law. 


Method of Computation 


The subject matter will be dis- 
cussed in the following order. First, 
the origin of the Phase III tax and 
its mechanical method of computa- 
tion will be examined briefly. This 
will take its simplest form and is in- 
tended only for purposes of laying a 
proper foundation for subsequent 
discussion. A more detailed analysis 
will then follow due to its relevancy 
to subsequent comments. Attention 


will then be focused upon the mor 
troublesome areas of Phase III ané 
the subtleties that lurk therein. 


PART | 


General Operation 


At the outset, it should be remem 
bered that the tax base of a life in- 
surance company is known as “life 
insurance company taxable income’ 
which consists of three parts, i.e, 
(1) the taxable investment income, 
(2) 50% of the excess (if any) of 
gain from operations over taxable 
investment income, and (3) the 
amount subtracted from __policy- 
holders’ surplus. At the present 
time, many companies find that their 
taxable income falls only within 
Phase I and II. For purposes of 
illustration let us assume the follow- 
ing simple facts: Gain from Opera- 
tions, $1,500,000; Taxable Invest- 
ment Income, $1 million. 

In the above circumstances, the 
taxable income of the compay 
would be $1,250,000, that is, 100% 
of the taxable investment incon, 
plus 50% of the excess of the gain 
from operations over taxable inve:t- 
ment income, or $250,000. A logical 
question might be: “What happe.s 
to the other 50% of the excess of 
the gain from operations over tax- 
able investment income?” A simyle 
answer would be: “Phase III.” [n 
other words, of the gain from opera- 
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tions that exceeds the taxable in- 
vestment income, 50% of such ex- 
cess is currently taxable, while the 
tax on the other 50% is deferred. 
This is the first important concept 
that must be recognized. To repeat, 
Phase III involves the concept of 
tax deferral and not tax forgiveness, 
exoneration or abatement. 


Statutory Scheme 


The statutory scheme in connec- 
tion with Phase III is a somewhat 
complicated one. In order to graphi- 
cally portray its calculation, Con- 
gress has declared that the com- 
panies establish, purely for tax 
purpose, so-called memorandum ac- 
counts which have been labeled 
“shareholders’ surplus” and “‘policy- 
holders’ surplus.” Perhaps it is 
unfortunate that the word “surplus” 
was appended to these titles inas- 
much as it is somewhat confusing in 
an industry in which the word has 
always had a well recognized con- 
notation. It should be remembered 
that these accounts are solely for tax 
pirposes and have no connection 
whatever with the bodks, records or 
anual statements of the company. 
The accounts are actually set forth 
o1 the tax blank itself (Form 
1:20L), (Schedules “F” and “G,” 
tT: spectively). 

The statutory scheme, in its broad- 
e:t terms, runs as follows: The in- 
come of the life company which has 
borne tax is recorded in the share- 
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holders’ surplus account, less the 
tax thereon. The remaining 50% 
of the excess of gain from operations 
over taxable investment income 
which has not borne tax is added to 
the policyholders’ surplus account. 
In the above illustration, the “other” 
$250 thousand would be recorded in 
the policyholders’ surplus account. 
When a stock company declares a 
dividend, it may disburse funds 
equivalent to the balance in the 
shareholders’ surplus account with- 
out the imposition of further tax 
since these amounts already repre- 
sent after tax dollars. However, 
should the dividend exceed the bal- 
ance in the shareholders’ surplus ac- 
count, then one must look to any bal- 
ance existing in the policyholders’ 
surplus account. Succinctly stated, 
when any statutory distribution 
causes a subtraction from the policy- 
holders’ surplus account, a Phase ITI 
tax is incurred. 


Method of Computation 


It may be seen from the above il- 
lustration that the general purpose of 
Phase III is to tax at a future date 
a portion of the underwriting gain 
which has not borne tax in the cur- 
rent year. To carry out this prin- 
ciple further, other elements of the 
tax law also embodying the concept 
of tax deferral must be incorporated 
in the Phase III calculation. It is 
for this reason that the operation of 
the policyholders’ and shareholders’ 


surplus accounts is not quite so sim- 
ply stated. While the tax will occur 
when there is a subtraction from the 
policyholders’ surplus account, it is 
necessary to inspect the content of 
both accounts in order to fully com- 
prehend the mechanics of a Phase 
III computation. 


Shareholders’ Surplus Account 


The primary ingredient of the 
shareholders’ surplus account in the 
usual case will be life insurance com- 
pany taxable income (less tax paid 
thereon). In addition, there is added 
to the shareholders’ surplus account, 
effective January 1, 1959, 75% of 
the amount by which the net long 
term capital gain exceeds the net 
short term capital loss. Further ad- 
ditions to the account consist of de- 
ductions for partially tax exempt 
interest, the dividend received de- 
duction, the amount excluded as fully 
tax exempt interest, the small busi- 
ness deduction and any transfers 
from the policyholders’ surplus ac- 
count.’ It will be observed that these 
additions represent either items 
upon which tax has been paid or con- 
stitute new but “permanent deduc- 
tions,” or are items which, under 
longstanding principles of tax law, 
are not to be taxed. 

As above indicated, in the normal 
case, the principal addition to the 
policyholders’ surplus account will 
be the so-called other 50% of the 
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Phase Ill Aspects—Continued 


gain from operations which is not 
swept into the tax base under Sec- 
tion 802(b)(2). Congress has pro- 
vided deductions for certain non- 
participating contracts* and for 
group life and group accident and 
health insurance contracts.’ It 
should be remembered that while 
these deductions are helpful in the 
year taken, they too are deferred 
items in that these amounts will also 
bear tax dependent upon company 
action in the future. One might, in 
this connection, say that such deduc- 
tions are permitted by Congress in 
the taxable year, but may be taken 
away in a subsequent year. The Re- 
port of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee states “that if the insurance com- 
pany itself decides to distribute these 
amounts to stockholders it has 
demonstrated that this ‘cushion’ is 
no longer needed.””® 


Cash Dividends—Primary Incidence 


(1) Subtraction from  Policy- 
holders’ Surplus 
In the usual going concern, the pri- 
mary impact of Phase III tax will 
be on cash dividend distributions. 
However, there are other events 
which can also cause the impact of 
this tax. These other events will be 
discussed in some detail below. At 
present it should be noted that with 
the exception of a stock dividend,’ 
the term “distribution” includes dis- 
tributions not only of cash dividends 
but also distribution in partial or 
complete liquidation of a company. 

(2) Priority 
The statute requires that any dis- 
tribution must be made first out of 
the shareholders’ surplus account, 
then out of the policyholders’ surplus 
account and finally, out of other ac- 
counts. Note this is mandatory. The 
company does not have the right to 
pick and choose the source of the 
distribution. It will be observed later 
that it is this order of priority that 
causes some unusual quirks in the 
tax effect of an operation loss carry- 
back. 
The Phase III tax is imposed only 
upon the amount subtracted from 
policyholders’ surplus for the tax- 
able year, as determined under Sec- 
tion 815. This is the rule prescribed 
by Section 802. Therefore, in order 


to determine the tax base for pw 
poses of Phase III, one must ex 
amine closely what constitutes 
“subtraction” from policyholder 
surplus. This determination is mat 
by an examination of Section 815 (a 
and Section 815(c)(3). The latte 
section indicates that there shall 
subtracted from policyholders’ su 
plus account an amount equal to thy 
sum of the amount which is treate( 


surplus and the tax thereon. Thi 
section alone is not too helpful 
However, when we look at Sub-Sec 
tion (a) of Section 815, we lean 
that the term “distribution” is rathe 
broad. For the present, we will con 
sider only the payment of a casi 
dividend which clearly constitutes ; 
distribution. 
The actual computation to deter” 
mine the amount of the subtractior 
from policyholders’ surplus is 
simple enough but one should note 
the rule of Section 815(c) (3) (B): 
The subtraction from policyholders 
surplus (which constitutes the 
Phase III tax base) includes not 
only the sum paid as a dividend to 
the stockholders but also the tax 
thereon. Thus, as has been stated 
in the Committee Reports and in 
many other papers, if a $48.00 divi- 
dend is declared from policyholders’ 
surplus, there will be a subtraction 
from the policyholders’ surplus ac- 
count in the amount of $100. By usefii 
of the formula D=T/(1_ ),§ one 
(1-r) 
may determine by inspection how 
much of any dividend coming from 
policyholders’ surplus will result in 
a subtraction from the account. This 
is important to remember for two 
obvious reasons: the amount of the 
subtraction constitutes the tax base; 
secondly, it is necessary to have a 
proper record of the balance in the 
account after the dividend to deter- 
mine future tax consequences of a 
distribution. 


Summary of Part | 


To summarize the above remarks, 
it is seen that Phase III is really a 
tax deferral arrangement. 
words of the Committee Repor:s, 
“because of the difficulty of deter- 
mining on an annual basis the true 


income of a life insurance company” ¥ 


certain income has been deferred. F 
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e tax deferral approach even ap- 

es to certain deductions. Finally, 

e must be careful to make the cal- 
Blation of the subtraction from 
Blicyholders’ surplus account in the 

ect manner. By this is meant 
at policyholders’ surplus must be 
‘Huced not only by the amount of 
Be cividend but also the tax appli- 
Bble thereto. 


PART Il 


Non-Dividend Distributions 


While normally a company is con- 
med with Phase III tax because of 
s payment of cash dividends to 
ockholders, there are several other 
‘uations which will “trigger” this 
x. Actually, it is this area that 
irrants perhaps more attention 
.fan it has been accorded. This is 
derstandable since in the “other 
an dividend” category, the Phase 
‘Mi tax is not always apparent. 
tue, the below discussed situations 
ay be remote in some companies ; 
bwever, in many smaller compa- 
Bes, it is submitted the responsible 
‘wwmpany officials should examine 
. me facts closely for proper tax plan- 
../ng. A Phase III tax may be in- 
red in the following situations: 


) When the balance in the policy- 
-$plders’ surplus account reaches cer- 
in prescribed limits ; 


2) When the company voluntarily 
ects to transfer sums from the 
blicyholders’ surplus account ; 


8) When the company fails to 
lalify as a life insurance company ; 


+) When there is a distribution in 
tdemption of stock or in partial or 
‘mplete liquidation of the company. 


e "Ceiling" or Cap" Provision 


The original version of H.R. 4245, 
s reported to the House of Repre- 
intatives, contained a section deal- 
g with the automatic imposition of 
hase III tax. While there has been 
p official direct reference to the fact, 
tainly anyone closely observing 
he hearings before the House Ways 
d Means Committee would not 
Sazree that to some degree the 
‘iliug provision was directed to so- 
illed specialty companies.’° Natu- 
lly, the law is certainly broad 
(Continued on page 25) 


“Ted, having our 
reinsurer Is like 
having two more 
top underwriters, 
at no cost!” 


“| agree North American Reassurance “Now there’s a service that’s really 


is quite a help, Howard, but isn’t that 
a big statement?” 

“Well, remember when their field rep- 
resentative was here last week? He 


had an effect on the agency force!” 
“Not to mention their advice on the 

recent revisions of our non-medical 

limits and medical requirements . . . and 





gave us the dope in a hurry on how to 
solve those three problem cases last 
month. So happened we retained two 
Cases ourselves and ceded one to them.” 

“Hmmm, that’s true . . . and their help 
is fast. Why, | phoned them about a 
highly rated case one morning last week 
and their decision was on my desk when 
| got back from lunch!” 

“And since you mentioned substand- 
ard, how about the way North American 
Re will accept facultative cases rated up 
to 1000%? How about the applications 
we had to turn down that they've re- 
vived for us?” 


all those special medical studies they 
publish, and...” 


“I'm convinced — 
except it may be 
three underwriters 
instead of two!” 
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helps underwriters and other life company executives 

solve problems over a broad range. For two good samples 
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John R. Ward of North American Re—and your copy of ‘Reinsurance 
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He’s found it...just what he 
wants...a Ficus retusa. 


Not bad for a man who didn’t 
know peat moss from escrow a 
year ago... 


It’s all part of owning a home. 
And, caring... 


Last month we got together on 
something else he needed—a 
home protection insurance plan 
to pay off the mortgage if 

he can’t... because of death or 
disability. 

There’s still a lot to be done. 
Bunk beds in the boys’ rcom. 
Shelves for the den... 


But, when I delivered his policy, 
he told me the place looked better 


already. 
















And, you know ...I think he’s right. 
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ose Ill Aspects—from page 23 


mough to cover companies writing a 
ulti-line business, as well as those 

iting primarily credit life. How- 
er, it would appear that the cap 


__ @provision would not be operative in 


maily multi-line companies for many 
years to come. Specifically, Section 
B15(d) (4) of H.R. 4245 # provided 
ar ous tests to be applied to the bal- 
nce in the policyholders’ surplus ac- 
ount. Dependent upon the results 
bf these tests would follow whether 

Phase III tax would be imposed, 
ot withstanding the fact that no ac- 
al distribution was made by the 
ompany. This sub-section has been 
olloquially referred to by such locu- 
ions as the “disgorging” provision 
br the “cap” or “ceiling” provision. 
nder the House version of H.R. 
#245, subtractions from the policy- 
olders’ surplus account would be 
leemed to occur when a balance in 
e account exceeded the greater of 
25% of the life insurance reserves or 
10% of the net premiums received 
luring the year. Should the balance 
Yn the policyholders’ surplus account 
rxceed the resultant figure, a Phase 
mil tax would automatically occur 
wr, in the colloquial idiom, the com- 
pany would be forced to “disgorge” 
"} given amount of surplus. As may 
) Be seen, in those companies that de- 
eloped a high underwriting income 


__#* relationship to insurance reserves 
yr premiums, the Phase III tax 


ould be incurred in a comparatively 
short period of time. In the writer’s 
office at the time the House Bill was 
#outroduced, sundry tests were made 


E “Bhased on published statistical data. 


\@'n some credit life companies, it de- 
eloped the ceiling would have been 
reached by one company in approxi- 
mately twenty-seven months. In 
other companies, the period of time 
ymtanged from three to seven years. 
mihus, the so-called ceiling or cap 
Provision did prove a very real 
threat to so-called specialty com- 
panies and some young multi-line 
fompanies. 

In hearings before the Senate Fi- 
ance Committee, various groups 
irzed the elimination of this entire 

‘tion but were unsuccessful in so 
doing. However, the particular tests 
were changed to some degree. The 
Statute (Section 815(d)(4)) now 
equires that the balance in the 


br November, 1960 


policyholders’ surplus account be 
compared with the greatest of : 

(1) 15% of life insurance reserves 
at the end of the taxable year. 

(2) 25% of the amount by which 
the life insurance reserves at the 
end of the taxable year exceed the 
life insurance reserves at the end of 
1958, or 

(3) 50% of the net amount of the 
premiums and other considerations 
taken into account for the taxable 
year under Section 809(c) (1). 

It is suggested that companies 
periodically examine these limita- 
tions on the policyholders’ surplus 
account. While in the vast majority 
of cases the limitation may not ap- 
ply in a given year, a study should 
be made based on presently exist- 
ing data to determine when this limi- 
tation will be reached. Needless to 
say, certain changes in the business 
may be made over a period of several 
years in order to avoid or put off 
for still more years the impact of the 
automatic Phase III tax. If one 
were to go along on the basis that 
the Phase III tax will not occur for 
several years, it is submitted that 
some time in the future the com- 
pany may well find itself in a posi- 
tion where they can do little advance 
planning to forestall its impact. 


Election to Incur Phase Ill Tax 


Section 815(d)(1) provides that 
the life insurance company may, if 
it chooses, deliberately incur a Phase 
III. This is accomplished by making 
a subtraction from the policyholders’ 
account and transferring the balance 
thereof (less tax) to the share- 
holders’ surplus account at the be- 
ginning of the succeeding taxable 
year. By this means the taxpayer 
is given the prerogative of paying 
the Phase III tax at a time when 
it chooses, rather than wait for its 
incidence. The election to transfer 
sums from the policyholders’ surplus 
account is made after the close of the 
taxable year but no later than the 
date prescribed by law for filing the 
tax returns (including extensions). 
The election applies only to the year 
for which made. Thus, the company 
is free to vacillate in its policy of 
making a transfer from the policy- 
holders’ surplus account. However, 
once the election has been made for 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Is Agency Management 
Your Real Goal? 


You’re age 21 to 30, 
married, you’ve sold life 
insurance — successfully — 
and feel strongly you 

can make the grade 

in agency management. 


You got better-than-average 
grades in college (and 
graduated), have more than 
your share of ambition, and a 
real love for this profession. 


Deep down you know you 
can score high on tough 
assessment tests and 
interviews that mean 
something. 


You’ve the stamina to 
master thoroughly the 
responsibilities of agency 
management, step by step, 
in a modern MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM — and 
at a salary that moves ahead 
with each step you take. 


You want to put what 

you learned to work in 
Pacific Mutual key agencies, 
and to go on learning — as a 
salaried supervisor, and 
assistant manager. Three 

or four years from today, 


you want to be management. 


If this is you, write me! 
Joseph F. Tudor, C. L. U. 
Vice President 
Pacific Mutual Life 
Los Angeles 54, California 
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a taxable year, it may not be sub- 
sequently revoked. Notwithstanding 
that fact, tax resulting from the 
transfer from policyholders’ surplus 
account can be affected by a subse- 
quent operations loss which is car- 
ried back to the year for which the 
election was made. (See infra on 
effect of an operations loss carry- 
back on Phase III.) This is one in- 





stance where hindsight may be em- 
ployed, either for purely tax 
purposes or for other business rea- 
sons. Certainly, the life insurance 
companies should examine the pos- 
sibility of voluntarily making a 
transfer from policyholders’ surplus 
account and paying the tax thereon. 
Depending upon management’s over- 
all business plans and the particular 
situation of the company at a given 
time, this could make a difference. 
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The company would have from Jano illustt 
uary Ist to March 15th (or laterffeature | 
if extensions are obtained) in orderpf for pi 
to assay any possible advantage Assun 
from making this election. a50n O 
In a given case, it could be adflend dis 
visable to accelerate the Phase /|/f§tself v 
tax. The many possibilities are toofBome cc 
numerous to explore in detail. How-} |’hase 
ever, two such possibilities suggesif{[n other 
themselves in passing. In the case—pany di 
of a smaller company, for instance,§20) th 
management may find purely fromffhousan 
the standpoint of cash planning that§housan 
the company would be in better cir-fhossible 
cumstances to pay a higher tax infpran o! 
the current year rather than in afpany 
later year. This might be the situa-§ransfer 
tion if the company contemplates agccount 
large cash dividend in the foreseeable{Amount 
future. Under these assumed facts,—jears. 
the dividend would come fromffice bu 
shareholders’ surplus and, hence,@he bud 
bear no Phase III tax in the yearfharticu 
of distribution. omptr 
he pre 
3 bome y 
Rate Will Fluctuate BeFated 
The corporate tax rate for somefploy tl 
years has been a combination of 30% #Howe, 
for normal tax and 22% for surtax.panies 
Each year, the law providing forfpilities 
this tax rate expires on June 30th. BRituati 
For the past several years, there§tompa' 
has been enacted a tax rate exten-Bions. 
sion continuing this rate. How-fficient 
ever, it is obvious to see that whenffhere | 
there is a contemplated rate change, Max or 
it may be advisable to incur a taxffo me 
at an earlier or later time. At the folder 
present moment, it seems that the fRarily 
tax rate will not go up; on the con- pecifi 
trary, many people are inclined to 
the view that the tax rate may be 
reduced in the coming year. In any 
event, life insurance companies will 
be in business for many, many years 
to come. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to assume in the next 
several years, the corporate tax rate 
will fluctuate. Where it is possible # 
to anticipate a rate increase, it 
would, of course, save money if 
the additional tax imposed by re1- 
son of Phase III were voluntarily 
incurred by the company in the year 
of the lesser tax rate. Perhaps this 
item in tax planning may not le 
significant for a long period of time. 
Then again, in the next four or five 
years, the corporate tax rate mzy 
go through a sefies of changes. This 
point is only mentioned in passing 
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o illustrate again that the elective 
eature should never be lost sight 
f (or purposes of tax planning. 
Assuming a constant tax rate, by 
eason of changing amounts of divi- 


ad4@end distributions, the Phase III tax 
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self will increase or decrease. 
some Companies may wish to incur 
Thase III tax on a level basis. 
nother words, let us assume a com- 
pany distributed cash dividends of 
3209 thousand in one year, $400 
housand in another year and $600 
ousand in a third year. If it were 
bossible to anticipate such a pro- 
rain of dividend pay-out, the com- 
bany could make the necessary 
ransfers from policyholders’ surplus 
ccount and thereby pay an equal 
mount of Phase III tax in all three 
ears. This is not a tax-saving de- 
ice but one which does appeal to 
he budget minded businessmen and, 
articularly, company treasurers and 
omptrollers who constantly face 
he problems of cash flow. Perhaps 
some years must elapse before life in- 
surance companies feel free to em- 
loy this election in tax planning. 
owever, it is submitted that com- 
anies should at least explore possi- 
bilities that may exist. Certainly, 
situations are so diverse in various 
ompanies as to prevent generaliza- 
ions. It is believed, however, suf- 
cient has been said to indicate that 
here can exist good and sufficient 
or business reasons for electing 
0 make a transfer from _policy- 
olders’ surplus account and volun- 
arily incurring a higher tax in a 
specific year. 


Termination of a Life 
Insurance Company 


Since the entire concept of Phase 
IIT is one of tax deferral, it is no 
surprise to learn that when a com- 

any fails to qualify as a life insur- 
ance company, the deferral must also 
ease. This qualification is deter- 

ined under the rules of Section 
B01. In connection with the termi- 
ation of deferral, the statute is 
ore generous than the proposed 
egislation, The company must fail 
© qualify as a life insurance com- 
pany for two successive taxable years 
before the Phase III tax is imposed. 

e Senate Finance Committee rec- 
ognized the fact that a given com- 
pay may, by reason of cancellation 


‘or November, 1960 


of a large group life insurance policy, 
or for other reasons, fail to qualify 
as a life insurance company in a 
given year. Hence, we have a two 
year “test” period instead of the one 
year as proposed by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. When 
the company fails to qualify in one 
year, management should be on their 
guard to see that the company does 
so qualify in the succeeding year if 
they wish to avoid the automatic im- 


position of Phase III tax. Thus, 
management is afforded some oppor- 
tunity of avoiding this additional tax 
burden, provided other business con- 
ditions permit. Should the company 
fail in the second year to qualify as 
a life insurance company, the Phase 
III tax is due and is made retro- 
active to the last year in which the 
company qualified as a life insurance 
company. One might say in this sit- 


(Continued on page 86) 





PUBLIC ACCLAIM... it’s wonderful! and profitable too 


CROWN LIFE’S 


Gives agents and brokers something NEW..all NEW..to recommend for: 


Anti-inflation ...G. E. P. is a new growth-type permanent insurance 
, plan... with the growth guaranteed. 


Cash Acceleration... G.E.P. is a new maximum cash plan on a 
guaranteed non-participating basis, that gives early 
high cash values for loans and savings. 


Multiple options . . 


. Options are available giving the client a flexible 


product ... readily convertible to cash, monthly 
income, paid-up insurance . . . and it’s completely 


guaranteed 


Crown Life’s outstanding disability benefits can be 
added for extra value. Recommend Crown’s Guaran- 


teed Equity Plan .. 


. you'll be glad you did! 


Right now...Write now for the ““Age-A-Page’”’ illustrations. 
Client designed . . . for sales. 
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To: Brokerage Development Dept., 
Crown Life Insurance Co., 
120 Bloor St. East, Toronto, Canada 
Please send me ‘‘Age-A-Page’”’ illustrations for 
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Choose from these newly announced modern policies, proudly offered by one of the nation's 
oldest and largest insurance companies, The Life of Virginia. With lower rates for larger amounts, 
broader benefits and more protection, they're designed to cover realistically both the family 
security and savings needs you face today: Be sure to ask a Life of Virginia representative about 
our company’s entirely new policies. He will be glad to give you complete information. 
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THE LIFE "ae OF VIRGINIA 





SINCE 1871 «+ ° RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





Reprint of an advertisement in the Saturday Evening Post 
for the Life of Virginia and its field representatives 
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PAPER SHREDDER 


A new Auto-Shred office shredding ma- 
chine has been designed by Industrial 
Shredder & Cutter Co. as a practical and 
inexpensive solution to the problem of con- 
fidential but obsolete records. The Auto- 
Shred is compact, just slightly larger than 
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an electric typewriter and weighs only 70 
pounds. The case-hardened steel slitters 
are completely enclosed and are driven by 
a one-third horsepower motor through fiber 
gears and rubber belts. This drive, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, provides 
virtually noiseless operation. 

An important feature, the manufacturer 
states, is the exclusive automatic feed hop- 
per which eliminates constant hand feed- 
ing. Up to 100 sheets of loose papers, 
cards, tickets, etc. can be stacked in the 
hopper for automatic feeding. For stapled, 
pinned or folded papers there is a sepa- 
rate gravity hand feed which operates 
simultaneously with the automatic feed. 
Obsolete or confidential papers to be de- 
stroyed are shredded beyond reconstruction 
into %” strips. Clips and pins are sliced 
without damage to cutter. An attractive, 
durable fiberglass case completely encloses 
the Auto-Shred mechanism. The Auto- 
Shred can be operated on a desk or table, 
or on a matching stand containing a waste 
bin offered by the manufacturer as an 
accessory. 





VERSATILE COPIER 


An office copying machine which will 
reproduce from any type of original regard- 
less of color, such as pen or pencil copy, 
blueprints, and hectograph copies, has 
been introduced by Royal McBee Corpora- 
tion. 

This equipment, the Royal Royfax Office- 
Copier, reproduces by the light diffusion 
process at a rate of up to one hundred or 
more copies an hour from as many different 
originals. 

A complete line of operating accessories 
for the equipment, as well as the necessary 
Royfax reproduction papers, has also been 
introduced at the same time. The equip- 
ment is initially being introduced in ten 
major cities. 





10-KEY CALCULATOR 


Bohn Duplicator Co. has announced ¢ 
new model of the Bohn Contex Calculat 
with division now more automatic than jf 
had been heretofore. The Bohn Contex j 
a 10-key machine that adds, subtrac 
multiplies and divides. While the Contex 
manually operated it has no handle. Is 
actuating bar, depressed with the palm o 
the hand, operates like the motor bar 
electric machines. 

This patented actuating principle enab 
the Bohn Contex to attain speeds said ts he 
equal or exceed those of electric mathines 
The Contex has a capacity of ten digits 
entered, eleven total. Standard 10-key 
operation is used. Sub-totals are shown a 
every step, and subtraction is direct. j | 
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REDUCES NOISE It j 
1 
Efficiency experts attribute a large proof Mi 
portion of office employee errors to fatiguell devel 
caused by the noise of office machines. ration 
Here’s a typewriter pad specifically de’ 
signed by Ace Lite Step Company to reduce Koda! 
both noise and vibration and, thereby— of the 
reduce typist errors resulting from noise after 
fatigue and finger fatigue. Since the type’ 
writer can’t “walk” over its surface, it 
also saves the typewriter from a calamitous 
fall. The pad consists of a ¥%” corrugated 
rubber top wedded to a %” sponge rubber 
base. The waffle design of the base pro 
vides a suction grip which makes it slip 
proof. The hundreds of springy air pockets 
in the base deaden the noise and als 
serve as shock absorbers which prolong 
the life of the typewriter. 
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‘SHRINKS 
IME 


f1E PHOENIX OF HARTFORD In- 

surance Companies Group is 
shrinking” the distance between its 
home offices in Hartford and its 
branches in Toronto and Montreal, 
Canada. The shrinkage—in time and 
expense, if not in actual miles—has 
been brought about by the installa- 
tion of a fast new method of report- 
ing business activity at the branches 
to the Hartford headquarters. 


Film Mailed 


It is called the Recordak Method 
of Microfilm Reporting, and it was 
developed by the Recordak Corpo- 
tation, a subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak. Phoenix officials, convinced 
of the method’s speed and accuracy 
after a six-month trial, have ex- 


K. A. Magnuson, in charge of Recordak 
im Operations at Phoenix, points out ease of 
Mailing films in contrast to bulky cards. 
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Roll of Recordak microfilm is quickly and easily inserted in Recordak projector and 
dials are used to focus and position the “Daily Report." 


tended it to their Chicago branch 
office. 

The various documents the home 
office needs to keep up to the minute 
on its business afield are inexpens- 
ively microfilmed at the branch of- 
fices, and the microfilm mailed to 
Hartford. Here, data from the doc- 
uments are keypunched on IBM 
cards for electronic tabulation. If the 
IBM cards were punched directly 
from the documents at the branch 


Mrs. Wanita Laviero, in this operation, is 
shown punching information from the Re- 
cordak projector onto IBM cards. 


offices the cards would have to be 
sent by air mail to the home office. 

According to K. Arne Magnuson, 
executive superintendent of research 
and methods at Phoenix, the old 
method tied up these essential doc- 
uments for as long as four days. 
“Now these documents can be re- 
leased much earlier—in 24 to 48 
hours,” Magnuson says, “and in the 
insurance business time can be most 
important.” 


Transfer of Data 


While the policies issued by the 
branch office rarely travel to Hart- 
ford, the information they contain 
has to. While this transfer of data 
takes place, the policies themselves 
are not immediately available to the 
branch office if a claim is made. 
With the Recordak system, the data 
make the trip to Hartford in less 
than half the time, and also for less 
money. There is a considerable sav- 
ing postage between mailing a two- 
hundred-foot roll of microfilm and 
the 12,000 IBM cards it represents. 

The method has also registered 
a good score in cutting down human 

(Continued on page 39) 
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GUY FERGASO 


How to Increase Office Productivity 


HE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 

Association published a very in- 
teresting pamphlet in their Office 
Management Series (#140) en- 
titled, “Controlling Office Produc- 
tion.” In the section on “Where 
and How to Save Clerical Costs” by 
Mr. Ralph A. Martin, Controller, 
The Standard Oil Company (Ohio), 
there is a list of available tools for 
achieving clerical cost savings— 


. Sound organization. 

. Mechanization. 

. Job evaluation. 

. Regular merit reviews. 

. Employee selection, training, and 
morale. 

6. Good working conditions. 

7. Methods analysis. 

8. Work simplification. 

9. Work measurement. 

10. Record retention and filing. 

11. Control of forms and reports. 
(Note—Three items were omitted 
from the list as not being applicable 
to the areas covered in our article; 
Fergason. ) 


nb wd 


This list in effect sets the stage for 
any program of increased office pro- 
ductivity which is achieved by the 
improvement of those factors which 
affect production. No lasting in- 
crease in productivity will result 
from the increase in speed and effort 
in performance. The old-fashioned 
efficiency expert depended to a large 
degree on the speed-up method 
rather than the simplification of tech- 
niques. 


There is always a need for sound 
organization which in summary in- 
cludes such obvious factors as : 

(a) Define each position and its re- 
lationships to other positions ; 
(b) Direct and: defined supervision 
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should be established for all jobs. 
Employees should not work in a 
“management vacuum” ; 

(c) No person should have more 
than one immediate boss; 

(d) Each person should know for 
what they are responsible and should 
be held accountable for the success- 
full completion of all tasks. 

These are but a few of the more 
than a dozen principles of organiza- 
tion which when wrapped-up tend 
to make the organization relation- 
ships more definite and precise. In 
an efficient organization each person 
knows what he is supposed to do 
and does it. 


Era of Mechanization 


We are going into an era of mech- 
anization which will run through the 
1960’s. The advancement of machine 
application of the past few years is 
but a prelude to the next decade. 
There are several reasons for the in- 
creased application of machines to 
office tasks—first, the increasing 
wage pattern makes work simplifica- 
tion a necessity ; second, the increas- 
ing demand for operating informa- 
tion and statistics requires a machine 
(vs. manual operation) that can 
carry multiple operations at great 
speed and in large volume; third, 
fewer persons in the teen age group 
are preparing for office careers—in- 
stead they are either going into pro- 
fessional careers or into blue collar 
occupations ; last, the demand for all 
classifications of clerical personnel is 
outrunning the supply. 

Office machines fall into two gen- 
eral classes—one class is used to aug- 
ment or facilitate manual labor and 
thereby increase productivity. For 
example, such machines as_type- 


writers, check protectors (check 
writers), adding and calculating ma- 
chines, collators, sorting devices, 
stapling and paper punch machines, 
and postage meter machines are used 
to assist in handling clerical work. 

The other class of machines is used 
in place of manual operations—i.e., 
it replaces manual operations. Ex- 
amples of manual operations which 
can be done by machine are : posting, 
classifying, comparing, totaling, ex- 
tending, and analyzing. This class of 
machines varies in complexity and 
capacity so that almost any volumet- 
ric load can be handled once the 
“break-point” has been reached. Dic- 
tating machines, billing, posting and 
bookkeeping machines, copying ma- 
chines, addressing machines, dupli- 
cating machines, the punched card 
type of integrated machines, and the 
electronic data processing machines 
are examples of the so-called labor 
saving machines. 


Must See Need 


Management must see a need as 
well as have an active desire to in- 
crease office productivity and de- 
crease costs, or else the preliminary 
studies which attend mechanization 
will lack purpose and will be super- 
ficial. One does not buy an office 
machine on impulse, nor base the de- 
cision on personal opinion. Most 
machines are purchased to fit the 
system which has been developed 
through research and analysis of all 
tasks. 

Job evaluation is nothing more 
than a systematic (i.e., organized) 
approach to the determination of the 
value of the work to be performed. 
To perform a satisfactory volume cf 
work, the employee must possess cer- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Flemington. Fland. Systems 


Prove to yourself how Remington Rand microfilming 
can solve space, storage and copying problems as well 
as help you devise new office techniques and systems. 
Even more important, Remington Rand microfilm 
experts are always available to you to diagnose record 
problems—help you train personnel in modern micro- 
film techniques. Learn all the advantages of Remington 
Rand Cameras—the best of the portables and station- 
aries—and all the supplementary equipment and serv- 
ices that go with them. . . see what they can do for your 
particular business operation. Get all the information 
on the complete microfilm line— Remington Rand! 
Use the attached coupon now—no obligation, of course. 


Remington Rand Systems 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


1 wish more information on Remington 
Rand Microfilm Equipment and its 
application to my business. 


Name. 





Title. 
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DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


122 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y- 














booklets 


P-395—Computerese Dictionary 


Are you man or mouse when conversations 


turn to computers? Aware of the baffling 
technical jargon surrounding “electronic 
brains," this pocket-size twenty-two-page 
glossary has been published to make com- 
puter language more intelligible to the lay- 
man. Called "Do You Talk 'Computerese'?" 
it defines some eighty-two terms which the 
instrument producer's own engineers have 
helped to create in building industrial process 
computers. The booklet explains how a proc- 
ess control computer functions, but you'll 
need the dictionary to understand it. Mne- 
monic code, for instance, is a list of com- 
puter instructions written in a form which can 
be remembered easily by the persons who 
program them. A binary coded decimal, 
the glossary explains, is a system of repre- 
senting decimal numbers, while a binary 
scale is a numbering system whose simplicity 
makes it ideal for computers. Radix is simply 
the numbering system's base. 


P-396—Keys to Better Business 


A complete line of —- calculating 
and adding m in this 
booklet entitled "Your * os ‘to Better Busi- 
ness,"' copies of which are available on re- 
quest. The booklet also tells the story of the 
company which prepared it for, as a pro- 
logue states, "just as the cumbersomely 
equipped business office of ‘1918’ devel- 
oped into the up-to-date time and labor 
saving equipped office of ‘today'—so has 
the original one model machine matured to 
o complete line of modern business ma- 
chines." 


P-397—Planning Kit 


There is now available a new planning kit 
for data processing departments. The kit 
consists of an attractive modern folder en- 
closing a scaled planning grid, and a com- 
plete series of pressure sensitive templates. 
The templates include both data processing 
machines and auxiliary equipment. All are 
to scale. The templates are so easy to pick 
up and put down that a neat, finished plan 
is accomplished readily, even with a normal 
amount of trial and error. It can then be 
photostated, Xeroxed, or reproduced by 
other means. 
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Productivity—Continued 


tain skills. If the work requires very 
little special skill and, therefore, can 
be learned in a short period of time, 
it follows that the pay rate will not 
be very high. Conversely, if the job 
requires specialized knowledge, skill, 
and experience, the rate of pay obvi- 
ously must be increased. Add other 
qualities to the skill requirement and 
the rate moves still higher. If one 
needs an employee who is personable 
and can work under pressure, pos- 
sesses initiative, presents a good ap- 
pearance, and has potential qualities 
of development—one must pay the 
price in the labor market place for 
these qualities much the same as one 
pays for any superior commodity— 
material or human. 


Three Lessons 


From this rather brief sketch of 
job evaluation, there are three les- 
sons to be learned: 


1. Balance the specifications of an in- 
cumbent (or applicant) with the re- 
quirements (of a job) for perform- 
ance—hire neither below nor above 
the qualification levels which are re- 
quired by each job. Low salaries for 
inferior ability present no bargains; 
neither is it good business to buy and 
pay for qualities which are not going 
to be used in job performance. 

2. The rates paid by any one com- 
pany must be comparable with those 
rates paid in the area and in the 
industry. The variations in rates 
between companies must be recon- 
cilable and should depend on the 
variation in the specifications, the 
working conditions and job stand- 
ards for performance. 


3. That the employee can actually 
increase the value of a job (and, 
therefore, his own value) by per- 
forming at a rate higher than was 
anticipated when the job rate was 
established. It must also follow that 
the employee may degrade the job’s 
value through non-performance or 
by poor quality of performance. 
“Salary” as such is a combination of 
(1) the value of the work and (2) 
the value of the employee—both 
combine to establish the rated pay at 
any given time. 

The observations about job evalu- 
ation lead to the next area of analysis 





—i.e., merit reviews, Employees ro —— 


dynamic i in that they change in re 
spect to ability, attitude, capac ty 
knowledge and physical ability! 
When rates are established, there j 
the assumption that the employee; 
will do a certain amount of work of 
a quality that makes the work useful. 
Rates, therefore, are prospective. [n 
creases in salary are given because 
an employee has demonstrated his 
ability to satisfactorily perform, Ob- 







U 


serve that the increases which apply p } 


to the future are based on past per- 
formance records. There is no guar. 
antee that meritorious performance 
will continue. It, therefore, appears 
most logical that management’s only 
safeguard is to periodically rate the 
employee to determine if perform- 
ance value and salary are in balance. 
It can be said without exaggeration 
that some employees depend almost 
entirely on one or two extraordinary 
contributions which are not repeated, 
but which continue to carry a finan- 
cial reward. 


The employee’s value is a continu- 
ing relationship that requires pe- 
riodic appraisal as a safeguard both 
to the employees and management. 
The employees need the assurance 
that outstanding and continuous per- 
formance is being recognized. Man- 
agement needs the protection from 
over-valuation of the jobs. Merit re- 
views and rewards serve as an in- 
centive to productivity. 


Selection and Training 


The conduct of a business enter- 
prise is a planned and controlled re- 
lationship between men, methods, 
machines, and materials. Only the 
human factor is variable. Methods 
change only when variations are per- 
mitted. Machines perform in exactly 
the area for which they were con- 
structed and are used. Materials 
(forms, records and reports) do riot 
change their characteristics, and they 
increase or decrease in effectiveness 
only to the degree that they are either 
used or ignored. Men (employees) 
are the variable. Selection proc2- 
dures, therefore, assume a conscious 
effort to screen the applicants in 
terms of the qualities needed for per- 
formance. 


Screening can be done by (1) di- 


agnostic interviewing in which the 
(Continued on page 37) 
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WHY COTTON FIBRE PAPERS ARE BETTER. Nearly all papers are made from some type of cell 
fibre. The cotton fibre is superior because it is a purer, more chemically stable and longer fibre. In their natural state, 
fibres are single hair-like strands. They do not have to be subjected to the strong chemical treatment required by other so 
of cellulose in order to first free them from their organic binder. Cotton fibres therefore retain nearly all of their natural str 
Cotton fibres also afford far superior fibrillation. This is the process by which the individual fibre is “brushed out” tc 
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personal, educational and vocational 
ackground of each applicant is ana- 
lyzed; (2) by aptitude testing in 

ich a quantitative analysis is made 
of acquired knowledge (experience 
and education), temperament, men- 
tal alertness, and practical judgment ; 
(3) by delegating the recruitment 
and screening to a professional em- 
ployment counselor who performs a 


t-» valuable service for a fee., 


Training is the name given to the 


Mprocedure by which management 


shortens the learning span of the 


mcmployee and, therefore, hastens the 


day at which the employee attains 
maximum efficiency through job 
knowledge. Take an ordinary and 
average clerical job carrying a 
monthly rate of $450.00 (example 
only). The employee can learn the 
job by the absorption of information 
by exposure to job details and repeti- 


lmtion of performance—this will re- 


quire as much as six months time 
during which the employee is not 
earning his salary. Expressed in 


= 'B tangible terms, the cost of “learning” 


will be about as follows: 


Month Rate 
Ist 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 


450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 
450.00 


Totals $2,700.00 

Furthering the example, if man- 
agement had analyzed each job, pre- 
pared an operating manual, and 
trained the employee for one week 
by directed effort, he would have 
attained maximum efficiency by the 
end of the first month—probably at 
a learning cost of about $200 (work 
paid for and not performed) and a 
training cost (cost of training aids) 
which would not exceed $100 per 
new employee. 


Measurable Costs 


Our purpose is to demonstrate that 
learning without directed training 
costs more than organized training 
which produces results primarily in 
the time saved between the first day 
of employment and the day on which 
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% of Efficiency 


job knowledge permits total per- 
formance. Because training costs are 
measurable and learning costs are 
buried in work paid for but not de- 
livered (therefore, they are not meas- 
urable), management may be re- 
luctant to establish organized train- 
ing programs. 


Working Conditions 


Working conditions which refer 
to both the physical and psychologi- 
cal aspects of the working place have 
their effect on productivity. The 
principal effect is related to attitude. 
Clean offices, eye-appealing colors 
(decorations), good light, tempera- 
ture control, absence of noise (out- 
side noises) have a direct bearing on 
productivity. On one end of the 
spectrum where we find excellent 
working conditions and _ location, 
there is an absence of the factors 
which annoy employees and detract 
from performance. As the working 
conditions decrease in quality, the 
annoyances increase, attitude be- 
comes critical, and productivity de- 
creases. Finally, at the other end 
of the spectrum, conditions can be- 





Cost of Learning 


40% 
60% 
80% 
85% 
90% 
95% 


$270.00 (60% x 450) 
180.00 (40% x 450) 
90.00 (20% 450) 
67.50 (15% & 450) 
45.00 (10% & 450) 
22.50 ( 5% & 450) 


$675.00 





come so bad that the ability to attract 
capable applicants is affected. 

The psychological atmosphere 
deals almost exclusively with 
management’s attitude toward the 
employees. Where management re- 
spects the employees, the total work- 
ing conditions are usually good. 
Where management tolerates cleri- 
cal workers merely as a “necessity 
of the business,” the improvement in 
the physical atmosphere will not 
compensate for the antagonisms that 
develop from attitudes. 

Improvement in productivity must 
depend in a large measure on the 
improvement of the means by which 
work is done. All the efforts to in- 
crease the employees’ application to 
to improve the working atmosphere 


the tasks, to reduce waste time and 
will go by the boards unless the ways 
and means of task accomplishment 
keep pace with other improvements. 


“Methods analysis” as a manage- 
ment technique gives the impression 
that unusual skills and ability are re- 
quired in order to make the analysis 
which is part of the analysis of meth- 
ods. There is nothing difficult about 
the survey. It is nothing more than 
a review of how things are being 
handled with the emphasis being 
placed on the areas of work which 
may have changed without a com- 
plimentary change in method— 

1. Does management use all of the 
reports that are being prepared? 

2. Is management being furnished 
with up-to-date operating informa- 
tion? 

3. How much of the data that is be- 
ing prepared in the office finally re- 
sides in the files ? 

4. How much hand posting is being 
done (i.e., manual operations ) ? 

5. Are files cleaned out periodically ? 
6. Are there regular periods of over- 
time work? 

7. Are all reports and records posted 
currently ? 

8. Who is responsible for filing— 
one person or the entire staff ? 

9. Who is in charge of the office 
when the “boss” is away? 

10. Is there a “rules and regula- 
tions” policy manual ? 
11. Are time reports 
work) maintained ? 


(hours of 
12. Is there any control over the 
purchase of stationery, 


supplies, 
forms, postage, etc. ? 


13. How frequently are outside serv- 
ices used (such as letter shops, etc.) 
in order to get out the work? 

14. Are office hours being observed ? 
15. What safeguards have been es- 
tablished over the handling of re- 
ceipts (cash or checks) ? 


The real problem in methods anal- 
ysis lies in the attitude of manage- 
ment toward accepting new ideas and 
not in the techniques of the survey. 
One can be so close to a problem that 
it ceases to be a problem because of 
the acceptance of the situation as 
normal, This may become so impor- 
tant in the appraisal of office effi- 
ciency that we are using it as the 
subject of our December article. 
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components makes it possible for you to match any 


need quickly, exactly. 


The ASE 4000 Line is complete . . . you can choose 
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Microfilm—from page 31 


mistakes. For one thing, it elimi- 
nates the possibility of human error 
lat the branch offices. The documents 
9 be reported to Hartford are fed 
into a Recordak Microfilmer, a sim- 

e and relatively inexpensive device 
which just about anyone can operate. 
It can film up to five-hundred docu- 
ments an hour on 16mm microfilm. 
An unerring camera lens, not a 
derk, does the copying. 

The method also helps keep mis- 
takes at a minimum at the home of- 
fice tabulating department. The mi- 
crofilm is inserted into one of the 
Recordak monitor readers now in 
use at the Hartford office. The IBM 
keypunch operator reads here data 
off the unit’s large, clear projection 
screen. 

The employees who have been as- 
signed to the Microfilm readers pre- 
fer them to the old method of taking 


image is about 30% larger and eas- 
ier to read than the original docu- 
ment, adding to an operator’s speed 
and accuracy. As a result, much bet- 
ter production is gotten from the 
microfilm method than from the old 
method. 

Ease of operation is another factor 
which has made the units popular 
at the Phoenix. The microfilm is 
shifted quickly from document to 
document by a touch of the toe to a 
foot treadle—no other adjustment is 
needed for a clear, easy-to-read 
image on the viewing screen. When 
an operator works from the actual 
documents, she has to flip each one 
by hand, always running the risk of 
missing one. The speed, ease and 
efficiency of the method is enabling 
the Phoenix Group to centralize 
much of its keypunching operations. 
In centralizing, the Phoenix has al- 
ready noted “material savings,” not 
only in mailing charges but also in 
personal costs. 


Save on Personnel 


“By using the Recordak method,” 
Magnuson says, “we no longer have 
to maintain keypunch staffs at each 
of the branches, and thus we do not 
have to carry so much of what we 
cal: ‘rubber’—the additional person- 
nel you have to retain in an office to 


For November, 1960 


PAPER JOGGER 

A NEW, ELECTROMAGNETICALLY 
vibrated paper jogger, designed to 
speed the processing of larger quan- 
tities of office paper and mail room 
material, is announced by Syntron 
Company. The new model is the 
largest of the company’s eight sizes 
of office and mail room joggers. 

In the office, it is valuable in 
quickly aligning scrambled stacks 
of correspondence, orders, invoices, 
premium notices and other large 
volume paper work prior to filing 
or working. It is also effectively 
used in conjunction with automatic 
processing equipment for straight- 
ening data cards, records and the 
like prior to machine accounting and 
microfilming. 

In the mail room, the unit per- 
forms the rapid shake-down of en- 
velope contents prior to machine 
opening or sealing. It also aligns 
bundles of mail for tying and bag- 
ging. 





cover in case of illness or absence. 
Centralizing also means you save on 
supervisory personnel.” So success- 
ful has been the system at Phoenix, 
the company is already planning to 
expand. The present five units in 
the home office’s spacious, air-con- 
ditioned tabulating department will 
soon be increased to seven, and pos- 
sibly eight, Magnuson says. “We 
have been producing an average of 
20,000 IBM cards a month,” he said, 
“and that is with only three units 
operating at full capacity.” 

The documents being handled by 
the Recordak method at Phoenix in- 
clude the “Daily Report” of agents 
of the Canadian branches. The “re- 
port” is a skeletonized version of a 
standard Phoenix Group Policy, 
containing only the data needed for 
tabulation at the home office. There 
are a variety of “Daily Reports”— 


as many as there are types of cas- 
ualty and fire policies written by the 
affiliated companies. In addition to 
these, Magnuson explained, the doc- 
uments processed include claims 
drafts, loss claims, monthly report- 
ing cards from the branches and the 
various papers involved in reinsur- 
ance transactions. 

Once the data contained in docu- 
ments is keypunched, the cards are 
fed to an IBM 705 Computer, a large 
“electronic brain” which the Phoenix 
shares with two other insurance 
companies. The “brain” gives in- 
stant answers as to premiums and 
losses and many other statistics vital 
to the management of a large fire and 
casualty insurance business such as 
the Phoenix. 


ADDING MACHINE 


A NEW TEN-KEY adding machine 
featuring compactness, low silhou- 
ette and high speed operation has 
been announced by the Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Company. The 
machine, known as the Series E, 
is an electric companion model to 
Monroe’s_ hand-operated “Little 
Giant.” 

Cycling speed of the Series E has 
been stepped up to run 25% faster 
than most ten-key machines, while 
operating sound amounts to no more 
than a quiet purr. The machine also 
features new, easy multiplication 
due to placement of the repeat key, 
which permits multiplication to be 
performed just as simply as addi- 
tion. 

Because of its small size and light 
weight, the E machine is readily 
portable, while sturdy construction 
enables it to withstand heavy wear 
and tear. 
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Long-Range Planning 


EDWARD H. DINNEGAN 
O'Toole Associates Incorporated 


| A DISCUSSION of this type, it 
seems wise to begin with a few 
statements that will set forth defi- 
nitions and principles. This will give 
you the premise on which my re- 
marks are based. Also, it will give 
you a foundation for your own 
agreement, if you do agree with me. 
Conversely, it will give you some 
ammunition for your contrary argu- 
ments, in the event that you find 
yourself in disagreement with the 
theses that I will set forth in this 
paper. 
In our firm we use the term ad- 
vanced data processing so as to in- 
clude in its meaning both IDP and 
EDP. That is to say, the data proc- 
essing system may involve some type 
of electronic hardware, large or 
small ; it may involve equipment no 
more advanced than common-lan- 
guage machines; it may require the 
use of only conventional machines 
and equipment; or perhaps, as is 
more often the case, it may require 
all of these types of machines and 
equipment in combination. 


Three to Ten Years 


This term we apply to the forward 
programming of a company’s activi- 
ties for periods from three to ten 
years beyond the date on which the 
plans are formulated. 

As we see it, any executive think- 
ing about advanced data processing 
—especially if it involves the pur- 
chase or rental of heavy electronic 
hardware—cannot be disassociated 
from the company’s general forward 
planning. Quite apart from the ex- 
pense element involved, there is the 
need to consider the lines and kinds 
of business the company will be writ- 
ing in the future ; the transaction vol- 
umes that probably will result; the 
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quality and quantity of clerical, spe- 
cialist and executive manpower that 
will be needed; in some cases, the 
question of centralization or decen- 
tralization, which enters into the pic- 
ture ; the expected demand for man- 
agerial reporting and control infor- 
mation ;—and a number of other sim- 
ilar and related factors. 


Executive Direction 


Quite often, executives who have 
not had any great technical experi- 
ence in data processing techniques 
feel somewhat at a loss when en- 
tering upon considerations of this na- 
ture. But they need not feel under 
any such handicap. 

Despite the great advances that 
have taken place over the years— 
from purely manual methods, to 
mechanical, and now to electronic— 
the fundamental activities involved 
in data processing remain the same. 
They concern the original receipt 
and recording of the data; the tran- 
scription of the data; and modifying 
the form in which the data is re- 
ceived at a given work station. In 
turn, those activities require certain 
operational steps: identification 
(classification) of the data; arrange- 
ment (sorting) of the data; the per- 
formance of computations and sum- 
mations ; writing down the resulting 
changes in the data; and transmit- 
ting the data, either in original or 
changed forms, between work sta- 
tions. 

The point we should like to em- 
phasize is that the application of 
electronic equipment to the work 
situation is not a purely technical 
problem. In view of the long-range 
operational implications inherent in 
such a step, we believe it is the most 
basic type of administrative decision ; 
one which well merits the careful 
consideration of the top executives 
in any company, large or small. 


The ideal method, of course, is to 
bring the executives and the techni- 
cal groups—the data processing spe- 
cialists—together in a committee that 
will guide the company in the plan- 
ning and installation of any advanced 
program of data processing upon 
which the company may decide. 

When embarking upon a consider- 
ation of an advanced data processing 
program, it is essential to stop and 
to ask ourselves a single, all-embrac- 
ing, and very basic question: (This 
question is very easy to ask, but 
quite difficult to answer.) “How 
should we proceed to organize for 
an advanced data processing pro- 
gram?” 


Thorough Review 


In our own experience, we have 
found that a thorough review, and 
maximum improvement, of a com- 
pany’s present operations is the best 
approach. For unless a company is 
basing its computer decision on the 
cold hard facts of comparative costs, 
actual data processing requirements, 
and probable future performance 
needs, it may well be that actual re- 
sults will prove to be quite dis- 
appointing. This has occurred in a 
number of cases where this type of 
careful preliminary study was not 
done in advance of the computer in- 
stallation. 


In its essentials, any effective daia 
processing systems can be proper'y 
viewed as the coordination of all (or 
most) of the basic accounting and 
statistical work-processing activitics 
and procedures within a company. 
This coordination can be, and fre- 
quently is, a rather difficult thing ‘0 
achieve. But in analyzing the con- 
ponent parts of a data processing 
system, the tried and true principles 
of work analysis and work simpliti- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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cation can be applied most effec- 
tively. 
Keep in mind that the basic goals 
in the establishment of an advanced 
data processing system, from an ex- 
ecutive standpoint, are those of ex- 
pense reduction and work simpli- 
fication. A corollary objective is to 
effect an expansion of the manage- 
rial control uses to which the data 
can be put. 
When companies were smaller and 
less complex than they are today, the 
handling of data (and the simplifica- 
tion of the procedures involved) was 
not too difficult a matter in terms of 
either concept or technique. But 
today we are faced with a much more 
difficult problem. There have been 
great increases in transaction vol- 
umes for one thing. Also, a variety 
of complex activities are performed 
today in the average home office. 
Hence the difficulty of achieving the 
ultimate in attainable data usage, as 
well as in operating economy and 
work simplification in the data proc- 
essing area, is greatly compounded. 
These factors of volume and com- 
plexity of data are significant enough, 
when considering ways and means to 
process the data in the modern in- 
surance office. But these are in addi- 
tion to the factors of multiple-usage 
of the same data, and of processing 
time, which must be considered. 
Also, the need to make frequent 
modification of the data is an ele- 
ment which enters into our analysis 
of this problem. 


Principal Requirements 


It is generally agreed that the fol- 
lowing are among the principal re- 
quirements for a good data process- 
ing system: (1) to use the original 
source data as. effectively and as 
often as possible; (2) to use com- 
patible transmission media, so as to 
permit the widest possible use of the 
common-language technique; (3) to 
have the physical format and content 
of the various documents as much 
alike as can be arranged. 

Within the past few years we have 
noted that top executives are taking 
more personal interest and participa- 
tion in the considerations being given 
to these matters in their companies. 
And that quite frequently senior ex- 
ecutives are heading up electronic 





study committees. It seems that the 


method that most of these top exec:1- 
tives favor is a careful analysis of 
the over-all operations as a basic first 
step. Then, with the results of such 
analyses before them, they feel that 
they are in a position to proceed to 
a consideration of what data proc- 
essing system may be best suited to 
the company’s present and foresee- 
able future needs. Further, the anal- 
ysis of existing systems and proce- 
dures usually will enable a company 
to effect immediate and significant 
economies in its operations. 

We believe it is sound for top ex- 
ecutives to be concerned with the 
problem. 


Ultimate Decision 


I think that you will agree that 
the ultimate decision in this regard 
should not be left solely to the sys- 
tems and procedures staff, or to data 
processing technicians. It is sufi- 
ciently important to invite the care- 
ful consideration of the top execu- 
tives themselves. 

The preliminary investigations 
and the preparation of the necessary 
reports involved must be done by 
technically qualified personnel, of 
course. But the long-range impli- 
cations are such that the ultimate 
decision should rest with the senior 
executives. 

The adoption of a unified data 
processing system usually involves 
basic changes in operating policies, 
administrative practices, organiza- 
tion and procedures.In addition, 
a major disbursement of company 
funds is required. So it seems to us 
that this is a decision which could 
or should be made only at the top 
management level. 

All or most of a company’s im- 
portant administrative operations 
must be brought under consideration 
when a major revision in data proc- 
essing methods is being conter- 
plated. When a company’s opera- 
tions are being subjected to this type 
of review, it takes the broadest tye 


of executive thinking and experien:e § 


to arrive at judgments that effec- 
tively balance over-all operating «f- 
ficiency against the needs and re- 
quirements of systems economy. 

The matter of company organiz:- 
tion quite often is involved, with «ll 
of the attendant considerations > 
authorities, responsibilities and func- 
tional allocations. 

Generally speaking, the organiza- 
tional pattern within the insurance 
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industry today is such that the nec- 
essary functions are split up into 
various areas of responsibility—un- 
cerwriting (in one or more divi- 
sions), claims, sales (in one or more 
civisions), investment, accounting, 
etc. While coordination and control 
points exist, for the most part the 
activities within these functions are 
conducted essentially as individual 
cperations within the general com- 
pany pattern. 

This functional separation derives 
i part from the historic origins of 
tie business ; in part from the limita- 
tions which existed previously in 
data processing equipment; and in 
part from an evolved framework of 
organizational and administrative 
thinking with respect to what should 
be the proper functional distribution 
within the various activities. 

However, it is also true that this 
functional separation is due partly 
to some very real limitations that 
exist and which should not be dis- 
regarded; and which may at times 
prevent the full realization of maxi- 
mum “efficiency potential,’ in the 
narrow and commonly accepted 
definition of this term. 

Although these functional separa- 
tions exist, there is also a constant 
flow of data between the divisions 
and departments within a company. 
This flow and interchange creates 
certain relationships and interde- 
pendencies. While on the surface 
these functions and activities seem 
to be quite different, many of them 
do depend to a significant degree 
upon the same data and information. 

Thus it can be seen that the vary- 
ing requirements of different depart- 
ments often can be met, in large 
measure, through the operation of 
a unified data processing system. 
Such a system will have within it 
good communications channels, and 
will be able to provide data to the 
operations at the various working 
levels within the company in a way 
that it can be most easily used. 


Usage Questions 


In making reviews of the over-all 
operations, it is necessary to include 
an analysis of the usage require- 
ments of the executive and/or spe- 
cialist personnel of a company. This 
teview should be made by beginning 
at the action points, and proceeding 
back to the origination points at 


which the source data was created. 
For November, 1960 


This is a critical element in the 
development of a good data process- 
ing system, despite its seeming sim- 
plicity. And it is one that cannot 
be resolved solely on the plane of 
systems application. For such ques- 
tions will arise as these: “Why does 
Vice President X need this informa- 
tion? How does he use it? Does 
he need all of it? Does he need it 
at the time that he specifies ?” 

Unless these basic questions as to 
the end usage of the data are an- 
swered correctly—from the over-all 
company viewpoint—it is not possi- 
ble to have a completely effective 
data processing system. It is, of 
course, quite possible to have entirely 
useless and costly work done with 
the greatest possible economy. This 
we have seen happen many times. 
Despite the soundness of the systems 
used to produce it, such work must 
be classified as inefficient, since the 
end result is not to the company’s 
benefit. 


Three-Stage Program 


In the light of all of the foregoing, 
we advocate, for your consideration, 
a three-stage program in the devel- 
gpment of advanced data processing 
methods. We believe that a program 
such as this will afford to any com- 
pany the most effective, least expen- 
sive and most serviceable entry into 
this difficult field of advanced data 
processing. This three-stage pro- 
gram is as follows: 

1. Simplification of existing proce- 
dures, with the maximum use of con- 
ventional tabulating equipment. 

2. Introduction of IDP (common- 
language) equipment and methods. 
3. Establishment of a computer- 
based EDP program. 

In actual practice, steps (1) and 
(2) frequently are combined, at 
least in part. And even with a com- 
puter, conventional and IDP equip- 
ment still will be needed in the great 
majority of cases. 

Through such a program, Man- 
agement can realize immediately the 
benefits of increased effectiveness 
through improved systems and pro- 
cedures. At the same time important 
operating economies often are ob- 
tained without any extensive out-of- 
pocket expense. These savings in 
operating expenses can be used to 
build up a “reserve,” so to speak, 
for the inevitably substantial out- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Planning—Continued 


of-pocket expenditures that accom- 
pany the ultimate installation of an 
electronic computer. 

In this way, the company has in 
essence established a pay-as-you-go 
plan for its computer program. 

The removal of pressure for an 
immediate or short-term payout for 
the computer installation has another 
important advantage. Relieved of 
such pressure, and knowing that top 
Management is aware of the long- 
range implications in its computer 
installation, the technical group can 
proceed more confidently in the de- 
liberate application of only those op- 
erations to the computer which are 
properly subject to electronic data 
processing adaptation. 

Unless a three-stage program of 
this type is followed, poor results 
may be experienced, not only from 
the expense standpoint—but also 
from the operational standpoint as 
well. 

Unfortunately, the magnitude of 
the commitment involved in even a 
small-scale EDP installation—when 
conversion costs are considered—is 
such that there is little opportunity 
to reverse the decision should it be 
proven that the installation was 
either premature or poorly con- 
ceived. Consequently, duplicative 
or unnecessary expense may have to 
be incurred for a number of years in 
the future, thus extending almost 
indefinitely the payout point for the 
computer operation. 


Companion Advantage 


This gradual approach to ad- 
vanced data processing that I have 
outlined has a companion advantage 
to the company’s own personnel as 
well—both clerical and executive. 

Let’s make no mistake about it, 
the changeover to electronic methods 
is not easy. This is true both with re- 
spect to the actual training, and the 
attitude-conditioning of the employ- 
ees involved. 

By achieving this transition on an 
evolutionary basis—manual to me- 
chanical; mechanical to IDP; IDP 
to EDP—the shock of change is 
cushioned. And employees become 
accustomed to working with more 
sophisticated equipment and methods 
without too great a disruption either 
in their work or personal attitudes. 


Further, when companies organ- 
ize their data processing activities 
effectively on a combined conven- 
tional and IDP equipment basis, the 
possible savings to be achieved 
through the further step of an EDP 
installation usually are much less sig- 
nificant. Thus the objective of poten- 
tial savings is reduced, in favor of 
what we consider to be other impor- 
tant benefits. These benefits are as 
follows : 

1. More timely and more accurate 
data. 

2. Improved management planning 
and control. 

3. Consolidation of files with respect 
to the accounts of the insureds, 
agents and investments. 


Overemphasized 


Let me emphasize, at this point, 
that we firmly believe that a com- 
puter installation should be required 
to “earn its keep.” This is an essen- 
tial element in our thinking about 
computers. But it seems to us that 
the possible benefits of computers in 
terms of cost reduction have been 
somewhat overstated and overem- 
phasized. And that these other very 
real benefits have been understated 
and underemphasized. Especially 
when we consider that approxi- 
mately equal or even superior cost 
reductions can be achieved through 
means other than computer installa- 
tion in all but the largest of insur- 
ance companies. 

Removed from the urgent pres- 
sures to justify the installation on 
the basis of savings alone, the tech- 
nical group can work to achieve 
these additional benefits in a more 
orderly fashion. For, in the final 
analysis, the basic orientation of any 
decision to install an electronic com- 
puter should be just as much in the 
direction of how it will help the com- 
pany to make money, as well as how 
it will help the company save money. 

An approach of this kind will 
allow a company to take the time 
needed to conduct a sound research 
program. This is most important. 
As you well know, technological ad- 
vances are proceeding rapidly. And 
we in our firm look for some im- 
portant break-throughs with respect 
to costs as well. It may be that 
within the next three to five years the 
costs of electronic computers may be 
reduced to the point where they will 
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be within the price range of even 
fairly small insurance companies. 

Such a “gradual” program shoulc 
not delay unduly any company ii 
its approach to advanced data proc- 
essing. For these “stages” are noi 
so much an expression of time as 
they are an expression of accom- 
plishment. If pressed for a state 
ment as to the time span, we would 
expect that the average company 
should be able to accomplish all three 
stages of this program within a 2Y 
to 3 year period. 

We would recommend that an 
electronics committee be established. 
This committee should have repre- 
sentation on it from the actuarial, 
accounting, data processing, sales 
and administrative areas. In addi- 
tion to their technical and_ profes- 
sional specialties, the members of the 
committee should be selected on the 
basis of their over-all knowledge of 
the company’s operations. 

The committee should conduct 
sufficient preliminary research to in- 
dicate whether or not there is a 
strong probability that the company 
could benefit from the introduction 
of a computer-based EDP system. 
It may be that the committee may de- 
termine that, for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, it is unlikely that the company 
could benefit through such a system. 

However, for purposes of this il- 
lustration, we will assume that the 
committee has decided that there is 
sufficient evidence of probable benefit 
to warrant proceeding to the next 
step. 


Which Equipment? 

This next step, of course, is the 
determination of which particular 
equipment could serve the company’s 
needs. This involves the careful 
analysis of the different types of elec 
tronic hardware which is already on 
the market, or which is likely to be 
available at a time which will be in 
accordance with the company’s own 
schedule. 

It is essential that the company be 
prepared to cooperate most closely 
with the manufacturer’s representa- 
tives at this stage of the proceedings. 
One of the best ways in which to 
approach this cooperation is for the 
company to take major segments of 
its operating procedures and describe 
the present processes in the great 
detail required to obtain the neces- 
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sary end results whatever they may 
be (summary reports, rate calcula- 
tions, etc. ). 

This information then should be 
oresented to the various manufac- 
turer’s representatives. They should 
e requested to submit proposals for 
ihe processing of this work on: their 
own equipment, without any change 
n the end products now being ob- 
ained. 

When the formal written propos- 
ils have been received from the par- 
icular manufacturers, and have been 
discussed so as to make sure that a 
thorough understanding exists on 
both sides, these proposals should be 
evaluated against a common yard- 
stick. 


Common Yardstick 


For example, let us suppose that 
the company has developed a yard- 
stick that includes five basic factors ; 
with a different number of points 
assigned to each factor ; and that the 
total maximum score possible is 150 
points. Let us assume further, that 
these five factors are as follows: 

1. Ease and flexibility of program- 
ming :—This is a paramount point, 
even though most of the systems 
today are not especially hard to pro- 
gram, particularly where automatic 
methods are being considered. How- 
ever, it is nevertheless true that pro- 
grammer training and the actual pro- 
gramming for the computer will in 
large measure determine how effec- 
tive a system will be. 

2. Cost:—This should include the 
cost of the equipment, and the ulti- 
mate savings, accumulative for a 
seven year period, on the basis of 
both the rental and lease-purchase 
option. Conversion costs must be 
taken into consideration in this re- 
gard, of course. 

3. Inherent capability of the elec- 
tronic hardware:—This factor 
should consider such things as input 
and output speed, tape density, etc. 
4. Utilization of machine capacity : 
—What should be considered here 
is the amount of unutilized time on 
the machine after making allowances 
for the assigned procedures on which 
the proposals are based. Each of the 
equipment manufacturers should be 
asked to include in its recommenda- 
tions a statement showing the an- 
nual hours that are needed to per- 
orm the assigned work. Then, by 
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the premium 
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the policy 


Friden’s Model CTB Computyper® completely eliminates manual calculation, 
verification and transcribing. One girl on one machine does it all. As fast.as she 
types the data on the policy, the CTB delivers the answers: 


— computes all premium extensions 


— computes and deducts agent’s commission 


— renders net amount due. 


And, as an automatic by-product of its operation, the Computyper can also 
control the punching of tab cards for statistical purposes. 


The speed, flexibility and accuracy of the CTB Computyper are saving time, 
money and trouble for insurance companies large and small. For complete 
information and help in setting up a system custom-tailored to your needs, 
consult your Friden Systems Man. Or write to: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: Automation so hand-in-hand with practicality 


there can be no other word for it. 
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determining the unutilized hours and 
the unutilized percentage of time on 
the machine, an estimate can be made 
as to the availability for expansion 
and growth. 

5. Manufacturer’s stability and serv- 
ice :—This factor should consider the 
manufacturing firm itself, in relation 
to the past history of its products; 
its production and plant facilities ; 
successful applications of its past 
products within the insurance field ; 
the status of its present computer 
equipment; the installations that it 
presently has within the insurance 
industry, and the outstanding orders 
that are being filled from insurance 
companies; the potential for future 
development (including the compa- 
ny’s potential for remaining in the 
computer business); the program- 
ming and systems assistance that the 
manufacturer probably can extend 
both during the installation and in 
the future operation of the computer. 

Based on the weighings that are 
assigned to each of these factors, 
for each type of equipment, it should 
be possible to arrive at a fairly ob- 
jective evaluation with respect to the 
company’s own needs and require- 
ments in relation to each type of 
equipment being considered. 

After a decision has been made 
as to which computer system is to 
be employed, the next critical phase 
of the EDP program will be at hand. 
This phase deals with the actual 
planning and installation of the com- 
puter-based system. 


Communicate Properly 


One word of caution should be 
interjected at this point. This has 
to do with the all important matter 
of staff communication. The man- 
agement should keep all of the com- 
pany employees fully informed with 
regard to the progress of its elec- 
tronic considerations. Bulletins 
should be published from time to 
time advising the employees as to 
the methods being followed in the 
deliberations of the electronics com- 
mittee, and the objectives which the 
company is seeking to achieve in the 
development of its electronic pro- 
gram. Occasionally, meetings should 
be held giving the employees a first- 
hand report on what is coming, and 
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the problems and difficulties that are 
being encountered. 

It is understandable that the cler- 
ical and supervisory staff might be 
concerned about job security when 
a broad scale computer-based EDP 
system is being studied. Unless a 
special effort is made to counteract 
this understandable fear, there is the 
chance that unpleasant rumors will 
flow along the grapevine, with a 
consequent adverse effect of the 
work operations of the company. 
It is possible that good employees 
may leave, under the mistaken im- 
pression that their services will not 
be required upon the perfection of 
the EDP installation. If it is at all 
possible to do so, Management 
should give a flat assurance that no 
one presently employed by the com- 
pany will lose his or her job because 
of the installation of the EDP sys- 
tem. 


Executive Understanding 


Also, it is most important that the 
executives at all levels be given a 
full understanding of what is en- 
tailed in the EDP system. No mat- 
ter how good a technical job may be 
done in the installation of the end 
product, the system may not be com- 
pletely successful unless it is fully 
accepted by all of the managerial 
personnel. 

A good way to counteract any 
such possibility is to hold a series of 
orientation and training meetings 
for the entire executive and specialist 
staff. These meetings can vary from 
very general explanations of com- 
puter functioning, Company objec- 
tives, probable results, etc., to very 
detailed meetings that will go into 
the precise methods of programming 
and similar matters. 

Attendance at these meetings on 
the part of individual executives will 
depend primarily upon the position 
which the executive holds in the 
organization. For example, it would 
be sufficient for the executives in the 
law department and the agency de- 
partment to attend only the general 
orientation meetings. On the other 
hand, the executives in the account- 
ing, statistical and actuarial devart- 
ments might require very extensive 
education in the computer opera- 
tions, in order to give them the 
proper understanding as to how the 


EDP system can be of maximum 
value to them in their own opera- 
tions. 

To insure maximum success in 
getting the program “on the air” 
careful attention should be given to 
all of these steps: 

1. Setting the stage 

a. Disseminate full particulars with 
respect to Management’s decision on 
the particular piece of electronic 
hardware that has been selected: 

b. Select the personnel who will di- 
rect the installation; and with their 
help choose all of the employees who 
will be responsible both for the sys- 
tem programming and for the opera- 
tion of the computer. 

c. Establish the basis for coordinat- 
ing all of the steps that will be re- 
quired to effectuate the conversion 
program. 

2. Train all of the selected person- 
nel, both within the company 
(through the assistance of the man- 
ufacturer’s representatives) and by 
having the selected personnel attend 
outside seminars and schools. 

3. Develop the system in all of its 
essential aspects, both with block 
diagrams and flow charts. Make 
certain that all of these diagrams and 
charts are validated by both the op- 
erating personnel and by the techni- 
cal personnel who will be concerned 
in the operation. 

4. Translate block diagrams and 
flow charts to machine language pro- 
grams. Time spent on the “testing” 
of the programs in the preliminary 
stages will be repaid many times 
over in the actual operations. 

5. With respect to operations train- 
ing, make sure that all of the com- 
puter personnel, and the personnel 
involved in the procedure outside of 
the data processing center, are com- 
pletely informed with respect to the 
new procedures. It is most impor- 
tant that the natural control and co- 
ordination points be isolated and 
clearly established at this stage. 

6. This step deals with the actual 
conversion procedure, including site 
preparation for the computer and the 
precise scheduling of all of the func- 
tional operations which are to be 
completed. 

7. The next phase deals with the 
pilot installations, which should pro- 
ceed on the basis of the parallel op- 
eration of both the present proce- 
dures and the new system. 
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8. After all of the preceding steps 
have been completed, then the com- 
pany is ready to swing over on a 
gradual basis to the fuil operation of 
its assigned procedures on the com- 
 uter-based system. 


Initial Difficulties 


Even after all of the foregoing 
seeps have been successfully com- 
pleted, difficulties and inefficiencies 
can be expected during the early 
phases of the operation of the com- 
puter system. While it may be hard 
for the top executives to maintain 
this attitude, they should accept these 
difficulties as calmly as possible, se- 
cure in the knowledge that eventually 
they will be overcome. For it is 
axiomatic that in the early stages of 
any new system—whether it be man- 
ual, mechanical or electronic—that 
it will take some little time for the 
system to be accepted, understood 
and established to the point where 
it is functioning on a satisfactory 
basis. 

I would like to conclude by urging 
upon both top executives and data 
processing technicians the adoption 
of a most conservative viewpoint in 
any approach to EDP systems in- 
stallation. 

Only known factors should be con- 
sidered. Unduly optimistic estimates 
of savings should be avoided. And 
no credit should be taken for pos- 
sible “wild blue yonder” applica- 
tions. All financial figures should be 
based only upon those projects which 
the study group is certain can be 
accomplished. 


No Sure Guarantee 


EDP systems can be productive of 
worthwhile savings. But the mere 
installation of an EDP system is no 
sure guarantee that savings will re- 
sult. In the Spring 1959 issue of our 
firm’s publication “Management 
Briefs” we reported upon a study 
that covered some 3500 installations 
of large, medium and small-scale 
EDP systems. On about 65 per cent 
of these installations, the equipment 
had either produced little or no sav- 
ings; or actually had added to cleri- 
cal costs. Also, it seemed that there 
is a general tendency to underesti- 
mate on three important points : con- 
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head and policy paper — Any way you look at 
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“Our G@alional Accounting System 


THIS NATIONAL “32” 


EXTERIOR of Rodgers, 
Rodgers & Cummings, Inc. 


MACHINE adds 


new efficiency to our accounting system. 


saves us °3,120 a year... 


returns 94% annually on investment 


“Prior to installing a National Sys- 
tem, we did all of our accounting by 
hand. This former method was time- 
consuming, error-prone, and gener- 
ally inefficient. 

“Our National Accounting System 
has changed the picture completely. 
A National System is much faster. 
It provides us with records that are 
up-to-date at all times. Its opera- 
tional speed also permits us to 
handle an increased volume of new 
accounts without any increase in 
bookkeeping personnel. 

“Another tremendous advantage 
of a National System is its greater 
accuracy. Unlike the frequent errors 
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—Rodgers, Rodgers & Cummings, Inc., Clearwater, Fla. 


roduced by handwritten record 

eeping, our National System elec- 
trically computes all totals... with- 
out any mental errors. Furthermore, 
it verifies these figures .. . cutting 
audit time down to a minimum. 

“Best of all, our National Ac- 
counting System saves us money. 
Specifically, we save $3,120 each 
year—an annual investment return 


of 94%.” Wad : 


Vice President of 
Rodgers, Rodgers and Cummings, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular yearly 
profit. National’s world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. 
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FACTS ABOUT BUSINESS MAIL 


HO ON EARTH could use 22,- 
879,828,252 postage stamps? 

We Americans! That’s how many 
stamps the Post Office Department 
issued in 1958—and even that tre- 
mendous figure didn’t meet our 
needs. Over sixty-one billion pieces 
of mail—316%4 per citizen—were 
sent out that same year, more mail 
than is handled by all the rest of the 
post offices of the world put together. 
Oddly enough, only sixteen billion of 
this total was business mail. 

Surprised that we keep the post- 
man so busy? It figures. What 
other nation sends letters to its 
elected representatives at such a fast 
and furious rate? A Senator is good 
for two hundred and fifty letters a 
day if he comes from a sparsely pop- 
ulated state, several times that many 
if he represents a populous state. 

Who else sends so many greeting 
cards? The number of Christmas 
cards that go astray each year—be- 
cause of mistakes in postage or ad- 
dress—is over two million! Where 
else do kids eat so much cereal—and 
accumulate so many box tops? And 
what other nation has as many di- 
verse wants—and a high enough 
standard of living—to buy and sell 
$20 billion worth of goods and serv- 
ices by mail ? 


Wide Variety 


What a collection of information 
and products that $20 billion bought! 
Mail order items from blouses to 
birdseed . . . correspondence courses 
for people studying everything from 
art to algebra by mail . . . funds 
raised by political parties, charitable 
organizations and medical research 
groups .. . national-circulation mag- 
azines, house organs and alumni bul- 
letins. 

Small businessmen find direct mail 
an effective way of advertising. So 
does the New York Stock Exchange, 
which sends out booklets explaining 
the workings of the stock market. 
So does the department store which 
sends you notice of a sale . . . the 
neighborhood woman's club or 
church group announcing a picnic or 
a drama production . . . the sport- 
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ing goods manufacturer who prints 
up manuals telling people how to ski. 

In addition to studying and shop- 
ping by mail, you can also, if you 
like, sign up for surprises by mail! 
Some years back, a man who liked to 
travel got the bright idea of starting 
a gift subscription service. For a 
moderate fee, the subscriber re- 
ceives distinctive gifts from all over 
the map—and he doesn’t know in 
advance what he’s going to get. 

But though mail order is the most 
colorful aspect of business mail, it’s 
a comparatively minor part of direct 
mail operations. Most business mail 
users don’t ask for or expect return 
orders, Instead, they cast their bread 
—in the form of arresting letters or 
information-packed pamphlets— 
upon the waters, and hopefully await 
the long-range returns. 

This is one reason why so many 
perfectly legitimate goods and serv- 
ices are available gratis. Few people 
know just how many things are 
available for the asking—and the 
postage. If they knew, the mails 
would probably be twice as crowded. 

Did you know, for instance, that 
you can get hobby books, cook- 
books, Bibles, vocational guidance 
material, oil paintings and even 
travel films free? Whether you'd 
like to learn the secrets of Chinese 
cookery, peruse The “How To” Book 
of Water Skiing or view Air Ad- 
venture to Europe, you can do so by 
writing to the appropriate organiza- 
tion. Want free atom bomb shelter 
plans? Free self-adhesive labels? 
A free lawn care magazine? You'll 
find all these bonanzas listed in a 
paperback book titled 1001 Valuable 
Things You Can Get Free. 


For the Asking 


According to this paperback, you 
can get a free pup by writing to the 
Animal Humane League or the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals—and asking for one. 
By corresponding with the National 
Park Service, you can acquire a free 
bison or elk—if you have the space 
to house it and are willing to pay 
crating and shipping costs! 


Most government gifts-by-mail 
have distinctly more practical value. 
Uncle Sam is one of the world’s big- 
gest publishers, spending upward of 
$50 million on producing and dis- 
tributing some forty-thousand dif- 
ferent books, booklets, pamphlets 
and reports a year on subjects rang- 
ing from health to home-building, 
child care to cookery, plant raising to 
photography. Many of these publi- 
cations are free; for others there’s a 
nominal charge of from five cents to 
one dollar—which you can often 
avoid by writing directly to the de- 
partment that authored it. The list 
of government publications is avail- 
able—free—by writing to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 
BD <. 


Washington 25, 


More Efficient 


Christmas card or catalogue, the 
contents of your mailbox are being 
delivered by an ever-more-efficient 
postal system. In 1943 a postal-zon- 
ing system was started to speed mail 
handling and delivery. Los Angeles 
came up with helicopter mail serv- 
ice in '47, and New York talked 
back with “talking mail boxes” in 
56. Now the Post Office is becom- 
ing automated, with electronic. de- 
vices giving jet-age speed to mail 
sorting and handling. Last year a 
Regulus 1 guided missile, launched 
from a submarine one-hundred miles 
off the cost of Florida, carried three- 
thousand letters to a safe landing at 
the Mayport Naval Auxiliary Air 
Station near  Jacksonville—just 
twenty-two minutes later. 


Will you someday receive post- 
cards from friends spending their 
vacation on the moon, or get circu- 
lars from the Interplanetary Mutual 
Life Insurance Association (home 
office: Mars)? It’s still too early to 
tell. Meanwhile, at the present red 
letter day, you can get mail from 
Santa Claus even if you never heard 
from the old gent before. Santa 
Claus, Indiana, is one of the 35,750 
post offices in United States terri- 
tory. 
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version costs; operating costs; and 
the magnitude of the planning and 
control job involved in the change- 
over program. 

EDP systems hold great promise 
for us in our constant fight to hold 
the line on the administrative costs 















modern insurance company. But we 
will be able to take full advantage of 
the great advances possible to us 
through the installation of EDP sys- 
tems only if we take the most analyt- 
ical and professional approach. 
Every step must prove its worth. 


































































































involved in the operations of the . 







such a project, soon will have a 
highly successful and productive 
EDP installation smoothly and safely 
“on the air.” 
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hour has been introduced by the 
Todd Company Division, Bur- 
roughs Corporation. The new ma- 
chine, called by Burroughs the 
“Control Center Unit,” thus pro- 
vides the same functions which pre- 
viously needed two machines in tan- 
dem—an adding-listing checkwriter 
and a signer. 

Complete disbursement control is 
assured as checks are written and 
protected, listed, dated, counted-and 
delivered to a locked vault. Totals 
or sub-totals may be taken at any 
time, but a “total lock” built into 
the machine prevents unauthorized 
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cure 1 in every 4 cases. Today, we’re doing better... 
1 in every 3. So... why that big IF? Because the 
odds against cancer depend on YOU. 

Only YOU can give us the time we need . . . the head 
start we need to lick cancer before it gets hold. Only 
you can look for the 7 danger signals . . . dash to your 


doctor if you spot one... and no matter how well you 
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your life... by checking with your doctor in time! 


Only YOU can give us the money we need. Money ‘or 
research, money for service to help ease pain and 
bring comfort to needy patients, money to save lives 
by alerting the public to vital facts about cancer. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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FILING CABINETS 









and 1. Card File 
otals 2. Fibre Board 
any 3. Insulated 
into 4. Metal 

Seed 5. Micro 





144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 













6. Portable 

7. Rotary 
a 8. Stencil 
Sei 133. Tabulating Card 
come 9. Visible 
nobs 10. Wooden 
unit 

FILING SUPPLIES 

129. Cards 
ages 11. Fasteners 
} SP: 12. Folders 
and- 13. Index Tabs 
. 14. Supports 





LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141, Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 

15. Adding 

16. Billin 

17. Bookkeeping 

18. Calculating 

109. Payroll 

145. Punched Tape Equipment 

19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 

20. Dating Stamps 

21. Envelope Sealers 

22. Mail Openers 

23. Postal Meters 

24. Postal Scales 

118. Sorters 

106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 





























































































































































































ve 26. Direct Copying 
toa 27. Duplicating 

; 28. Micro-Filming 
hey ‘or 152. Photo-offset Presses 
in and 






136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
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33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 
PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
149. Audio-Visual Projection 
103. Birthday Cards 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
100. Promotional Gifts 
66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 


a i 
| DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 





151. Computer Centers 
127. Filing Systems 

64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

146. Sound Reproduction 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 

68. Business Forms 

69. Duplicating Supplies 

71. Erasers (Specialized) 

72. Loose Leaf Systems 

73. Marking Devices 

75. Paper Perforators 

76. Pens 

77. Pencils 

81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 

83. Copyholders 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 

90. Cord Cover 

91. Holder 

92. Index 

94. Silencer 

95. Stands 
MISCELLANEOUS 

131. Accident Diagramming 

130. Building Evaluation 

147. Emblems and Awards 

126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 














148. Signs 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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sales 


American Mutual Life of Des Moines: A 
30% increase in new paid ordinary busi- 
ness in August was announced as an all- 
time record for the month. The company 
also shows a 39% gain in paid ordinary 
business for the first eight months of this 
year over the same period last year. 


Bankers Life of lowa: New business dur- 
ing the month of August amounted to 
$34,099,134, an increase of nearly $6 mil- 
lion over the same month last year. Totals 
for the first eight months of the year 
reached $293,888,218. At the end of Au- 
gust, total life insurance in force was at a 
new high of $3,708,590,377. Of this amount, 
$2,037,946,119 was ordinary insurance and 
$1,670,644,258, group insurance. 


Bankers National Life: Ordinary busi- 
ness paid-for in August was more than 
$5.9 million and total business, including 
group, amounted to a_ record-breaking 
$20.4 million. For the period January 
through August, the company’s ordinary 
business of more than $42 million repre- 
sents a 15.9% increase over 1959. Total 
new business of $122 million for the first 
eight months is an 80% increase over last 
year’s total of $67 million for a similar 
period. Total new sales for the year to date 
exceed- by about $5 million the new busi- 
ness paid for during all of 1959. 


Columbian Mutual (N. Y.): Has passed 
the mark of $100 million of insurance in 
force as of June 30. 


Cornbelt Life: Reports a month-for-month 
increase in business in force of more than 
100% over 1959. 


Equitable Life of lowa: New paid ordi- 
nary life insurance of $14,174,655, repre- 
senting the largest August production in 
company history has been reported by this 
company. Life insurance in force at the 
end of August increased to a new high of 
$1,752,713,758. 


Franklin Life: August sales production was 
$103,104,000, an increase of 19.9% in excess 
of last year’s figures. Paid business for 
first 8 months reflected an improvement 
of 5.8% contrasted with the same period 
1959. 


Georgia International: Paid-for new or- 
dinary business during month of Au- 
gust was $3,137,120, bringing paid new 
business at end of first year of operation 
to $13,787,672. 


Girardian Ins.: On September 8 passed the 
milestone marking over a hundred million 
dollars in insurance in force. 


Homesteaders Life of lowa: New busi- 
ness during the month of August reflected 
a gain of 37.0% over August a year ago. 
The gain in issued and paid business for 
the first eight months of this year is 14.1%. 


illinois Mid-Continent: Insurance in force 
has increased 30% and now approaches 
$100 million. 

Kansas City Life: September was the fifth 
month of 1960 in which all previous pro- 
duction records were broken. Written vol- 
ume in September this year was $12,793,- 
734, compared to the previous high Sep- 
tember of $12,323,800 in 1958. The other 
four all-time record-breaking months of 
1960 were February, March, June and 
August. 


Lutheran Brotherhood Life of Minnesota: 
This fraternal life insurance society has 
passed the $114 billion mark in total insur- 
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ance in force. The figure was achieved 
only 18 months after the society had 
reached the billion-dollar mark. Insurance 
issued and paid tor through the first eight 
months. of 1960 totaled $154 million, a 
5.7% increase over a similar period last 
year. 


National Fidelity: Reports that paid life 

uction, exclusive of group, in August 
increased 63% over same month 1959. New 
accident-health business was up 58% for 
the same period, with substantial increases 
in group sales. 


National Travelers Life of lowa: A 40% 
gain in ~— for business during August 
compared to August of 1959 has increased 
to $43,065,749 the new paid for business 
for the year to date. 


Nationwide Life: Total insurance in force 
on June 30 neared the $1.7 billion mark, 
reflecting a net gain of more than $100 
million in the first six months but 13% 
less than similar net increase of first six 
months of 1959. 


North American Life Ins.: Written life 
sales during August totaled $9,896,948, a 
peak record for any single month in his- 
tory and exceeding volume sales of August, 
1959 by nearly 33%. 


Northwestern Life: Has reported a 30% 
increase in issued and paid individual life 
insurance for first six months of 1960. In- 
surance in force at end of June was over 
$137 million, a $30 million increase from 
last June. 


Northwestern National: Sales of new 
life insurance policies in August totaled 
$16,142,000, setting a new August record 
and up 16% over same month a year ago. 


Republic National Life of Dallas: On 
January 1, 1960 the company had $2,355,- 
689,657 of life insurance in force, and a 
22.2%, increase during the first eight 
months of 1960 brought the total to ap- 
proximately $2,880,000,000. 


Security-Connecticut Life: Paid ordinary 
business showed a 89% increase over the 
first nine months of last year. New pre- 
miums increased 91% during the same 
period. New business in each of the last 
three months has exceeded any previous 
month in the company’s history. During 
the year 91 new general agencies have 
been opened throughout the country. 


State Mutual Life of Massachusetts: 
New sales of individual sickness and acci- 
dent insurance policies by the company 
during the month of August were 44% 
above comparable figures last year, set- 
ting a new company sales record for that 
month. For the year to date, new S&A 
premiums were ten per cent ahead of the 
1959 pace. The company has set new 
monthly sales records in this product line 
for 31 of the last 33 consecutive months. 
Group life insurance production for the 
first eight months of 1960 was nine al 
cent ahead of the same period for last 
year. Total individual and group life in- 
surance sales were running ahead of the 
previous year’s record figures—at $246,- 
072,000 as compared to $237,909,000 in 
1959. For the eight-month period, new 
premiums for group annuity and deposit 
administration fund plans showed an 18% 
increase. 


Washington National of Illinois: With 
$20,394,501 of Ordinary Life applications 
received for the month of August the com- 
pany had the largest written ordinary life 
month in its history, 26% ahead of the 
largest previous month of March, 1958. 


Ass'n Notes 


American College of Life Undrs.: Alber 
H. Clark has been promoted to director 
of examination, Esther M. Horr named 
assistant treasurer and Richard T. McFull; 
made business manager. 


American Life Convention: Hyde Perce, 
insurance writer and editor, has been 
named director of publicity and editor. 


Association of Advanced Life Undrs.: 
Philip J. Goldberg, founder of ‘The-Insti- 
tute for Financial Planning and current 
national leader in the production of life 
insurance, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent by newly-elected president Harold 
Franklin. 


California Insurance Dept.: Christy P. 
Armstrong has been appointed chief in- 
surance examiner succeeding William 
Bruce, retired. 


Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n: Frank 
C. Dimock, M. Com., has been promoted 
to secretary succeeding the late Bruce R. 
Power, FSA, and Miss Bessie Allen ad- 
vanced to administrative assistant. 


Colorado Ass'n of Life Undrs.: New of- 
ficers: President, Wayne Hubbell, CLU, 
(agent, Acacia Mutual); vice president, 
DeWitt Jones, Jr. (agency head, Conn. 
Mutual); and secretary-treasurer, Al G. 
White (agency head, American General 
Life). 


Denver Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Officers are: 
President, Sam Baum (agent, Guardian 
Life); vice president, Tom Smeester, CLU, 
(agency head, Security Mutual Life of 
Neb.); and secretary-treasurer, Rowe Ru- 
dolph, CLU, (agent, Conn. General). 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: Eu- 
gene C. Mayfield and Phil Welsh, 
psychologists, have been named assistant 
program directors. Dr. Mayfield will work 
the area of selection and evaluation re- 
search in field management and Dr. Welsh 
in training research. 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Mrs. Helen 
Millett, agent for Penn Mutual in Minne- 
apolis, was elected chairman of the 1961 
Women Leaders Round Table. Marion /. 
Gilmore, John Hancock, Albany, N. Y., 
was elected vice chairman. 


New England Claim Ass'n: New officers: 
President, Ralph B. Coleman (assistant 
secretary, Mass. Casualty); vice president, 
Michael Corcoran, Jr. (assistant claim 
manager, New England Life); secretary, 
Lawrence B. Gilman (vice president, John 
Hancock Mutual Life); treasurer, Donal 
W. Bliss (assistant claim manager, New 
England Life); assistant treasurer, Richard 
H. Brownell (A&H claims manager, Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability); and correspondence 
secretary, David E. Manning (manager, 
claim dept., Hartford Life). 


Society of Actuaries: Dennis N. Warters, 
president of Bankers Life, was electe«| 
president succeeding James E. Hoskins, re- 
tired 2nd vice president and actuary of 
Travelers. Wilmer A. Jenkins, executive 
vice president of Teachers Insurance, was 
elected to newly-created post of president- 
elect. 
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How to Turn a°5% Raise 
into a‘L000 Bonus 


Wishing won’t turn a $5 a week 
raise into a $1,000 bonus, but it’s 
easy to do. If you take that $5 
raise and put it into U. S. Savings 
Bonds you can buy a $25.00 Bond 
a month (cost $18.75) and have 
money left over. If you keep buy- 
ing one of these Bonds a month 
for 40 months you'll have your 





big bonus—Bonds worth $1,000 
at maturity. 

It’s a pretty smart idea to save 
a raise. It’s money you didn’t 
have before and shouldn’t miss. 
But, whether you’ve just gotten a 
raise, or not, why don’t you ask 
your employer to include you in 
the Payroll Savings Plan? 


WHAT agg . DO WITH AN EXTRA $5 A WEEK? He can spend it, of 


course. 


he buys a $25.00 U. S. Savings Bond each 


month for ‘0 months with his $5 a week raise, he is going 


to have Bonds worth $1,000. 


Why U.S. Savings Bonds are such a 
good way to save. 


e Youcansave automatically with 
the Payroll Savings Plan « You 
now earn 334% interest to ma- 
turity « You invest without risk 
under U. S. Government guaran- 
tee e Your money can’t be lost 
or stolen « You can get your 
money, with interest, anytime you 
want it e You save more than 
money; you help your Government 
pay for peace « You can buy 
Bonds where you work or bank. 





EVEN IF YOUR 
BONDS ARE 
DESTROYED, YOUR 
MONEY IS SAFE. 


Your Bonds 

are recorded 

in your name 

at the Treas- 

4 ury. If any- 

thing bictiaieles to them the Gov- 
ernment replaces them free. 











YOU SAVE MORE THAN MONEY. You help save 
the things worth living for. Every Bond 
dollar helps keep America strong to pre- 
serve the peace. 





Every Savings Bond you own —old 
or new—earns 44% more than ever 
before when held to maturity. 











The U. S. Government does not pay for this 
advertising. The Treasur- 
The Advertising Counci 
for thei: 


You Save More 
Than Money With 
U.S. Savings Bonds 


@ 


Department thanks 
and this magazine 
ir patriotic donation. 





WHO SELLS 
JOHN HANCOCK ... can serve his clients better 


Here are some of the liberal features available in the John Hancock Signature 
Series — they’re strong selling points for every man who sells John Hancock: 


PREMIUM ECONOMIES—Lower premium rates per $1,000 on larger policies. 
ia MODERN NON - MEDICAL LIMITS— Ages 0—30 $25,000 


31—35 10,000 
36-40 5,000 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFIT~—Triple Indemnity protection while a passenger on a 
common carrier. 


FAMILY INCOME-SINGLE PAYMENT BENEFIT — Beneficiary may take either 
Monthly Income, Single Payment or a combination of both. 


INSURANCE OF INSURABILITY — Guarantees that additional insurance may be purchased 
regardless of health; at issue ages below 25, amounts available may total $60,000. 


RETURN OF PREMIUMS — An amount equal to premiums paid will be payable upon death 
of the Insured within 10 years of issue. 


CONVERSION ALLOWANCES — Payable on attained age exchanges of Term Insurance for 
permanent plans and when policy owner exercises Insurance of Insurability option. 


SPECIAL PLANS FOR WOMEN — Four special plans for women with lower rates reflecting 


their longer life expectancy. 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PART V—THE PRACTICE OF LIFE UNDERWRITING COMPREHENSIVE—1959 


QUESTION 3 


(a) Assuming that the manner 
in which “A” and Mrs. “A” hold 
title to their property remains 
unchanged and that the values 
of their assets at “‘A’s” death are 
those shown above, prepare a list 
of assets, with their values, which 
would be included in “A’s” gross 
estate for federal estate tax pur- 
poses if he predeceases Mrs. “A.” 


(Assume further, for the pur- - 


poses of this question only, that 
the value of the stock of the 
Quality Agency, Inc. is $90 per 
share at the time of “A’s” death.) 

(b) Assuming that Mrs. “A” 
survives “A” by at least 31 days, 
and that expenses, in addition to 
claims against his estate, amount 
to $35,000, would “A’s” estate 
(as determined in (a) above) be 
“over” or “under” qualified for 
the federal estate tax marital de- 
duction, and to what extent? 

(c) Indicate the effects which 
such “over” or “under” qualifi- 
cation might have on Mrs. “A’s” 
federal estate tax liability at her 
subsequent death. 


Answer to Question 3 


(a) Based upon the manner in 
which “A” and Mrs. “A” now hold 
title to their property, and upon the 
assumption that the values of their 
assets at “A’s” death will be those 
shown in the problem, the following 
items would be included in “A’s” 
gross estate for federal estate tax 
purposes if he predeceases Mrs. “A.” 

(b) The concept of “over” or 


For November, 1960 


(Essay Section) 
(Continued) 


1. Property or Property Rights Owned by “A” 
(1) Stock of the Quality Agency, Inc. 


shares at $90 per share) 


(2) Listed stocks and bonds (market value) 


(3) Other personal property 
(4) N.S. L. I. Policy 

(5) Ordinary life policies (2) 
(6) Group life policy 


Sub-total 


in his own name: 
(6,000 
$540,000 
44,000 
10,000 
10,000 
110,000 
40,000 


$754,000 


2. Property held jointly with Mrs. “A” with right of survivorship: 


(1) Residence 


$ 35,000 


(2) Bank account (less Mrs. “A’s” contribution of 


(3) Other personal property 


Sub-total 
TOTAL GROSS ESTATE 


“under” qualification of an estate 
for federal estate tax marital deduc- 
tion purposes refers to the relation- 
ship between the amount of estate 
assets which are transferred to a 
spouse in a “qualified” manner and 
the maximum marital deduction al- 
lowable. According to the Internal 
Revenue code, the maximum federal 
estate tax marital deduction is equal 
to one-half of a decedent’s adjusted 
gross estate. The amount of estate 
assets transferred in a qualified man- 
ner can be either greater or less than 
this maximum marital deduction, 
and therefore, the estate can be said 
to be “over” or “under” qualified. 
To determine whether “A’s” es- 
tate appears to be “over” or “under” 
qualified for the federal estate tax 
marital deduction, it is necessary to 


14,000 
10,000 


$ 59,000 
$813,000 


compare the estimated amount of the 
maximum allowable marital- deduc- 
tion with the amount of estate as- 
sets which will be transferred in a 
qualifying manner according to 
“A’s” present estate plan. To deter- 
mine the maximum allowable mari- 
tal deduction it is first necessary to 
estimate the amount of “A’s” ad- 
justed gross estate. The adjusted 
gross estate can be found by deduct- 
ing from the total gross estate of 
$813,000 (determined in question 
(a) above), the estimated total 
amount of allowable deductions for 
such items as funeral expenses, ad- 
ministration expenses, claims against 
the estate, and unpaid mortgages and 
liens. From the information given, 
it can be assumed that the $90,000 


(Continued on the next page) 





C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


note payable to “A’s” mother would 
be an allowable deduction and, in 
addition, the assumed $35,000 of ad- 
ditional claims against “A’s” estate 
would be deducted for a total of 
$125,000 of allowable deductions. 
Subtracting this amount from $813,- 
000 leaves a residual of $688,000 as 
the estimated amount of “A’s” ad- 


one of the 


justed gross estate. The maximum 
marital deduction would equal one- 
half this amount, or $344,000. 

To “qualify” for the federal estate 
tax marital deduction, property pass- 
ing to the spouse of a decedent must 
be transferred in such a way that 
the spouse has either, complete title 
to the property, or complete power 
of disposition over the property at 
the time of her death. To meet these 


nd... of the 
usiest 


Comparable year-to-date figures continue to show that 
Central Life’s sales consistently run well ahead of the life 
insurance industry as a whole. There are several reasons 
why this is so— and Central Life agents agree that an 
important one is true graduated premium on all plans 
(except single premium). The quantity discount idea, first 
introduced in the United States by Central Life in 1955, 
is another example of the sales-minded leadership that’s 
making “One of the Best” one of the busiest, too! 


conditions property must pass either 
to the spouse outright or else, if held 
in trust, the spouse must receive al! 
the income from the property in at 
least annual instalments and mus‘ 
either (1) have the right to with- 
draw all the principal during her 
lifetime, or (2) have the right freely 
to dispose of the principal at her 
death by will or deed. 

Therefore, since by the terms_of 
“A’s” will, his entire probate estate 
is bequeathed to his wife absolutely, 
subject to a “deferment clause,” all 
property which passes under his will 
to his wife would be fully “qualified” 
for the federal estate tax marital 
deduction, provided she survives him 
for at least 30 days. Since it is as- 
sumed that Mrs. “A” does survive 
Mr. “A” by at least 31 days, the 
following property passing under 
under “A’s” will would be “quali- 
fied” : 


Stock (Quality Agency, 
Inc.) 

Listed stocks and bonds .. 

Personal property 

Group life policy payable 
to “A’s” estate 


In addition to the property passing 
under “A’s” will, the following 
property, which Mr. and Mrs. “A” 
now hold jointly with right of sur- 
vivorship, would also qualify for the 
marital deduction, since at “A’s” 
death, title would pass to Mrs. “A” 
outright : 


The residence 

“A’s” share of the joint 
bank account 

Other personal property . 10,000 


$ 59,000 


The $10,000 ordinary life policy 
issued in 1950 would also be in- 
cluded as qualified property since 
it is payable to the wife under the 
interest option with unrestricted 
right of withdrawal. 


Coil Le 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, DES MOINES 6, 
Progressive and competitive, yes ... but not 
at the expense of financial security ASSETS 

SURPLUS 


INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 


It should be noted that the $10,- 
000 NSLI term insurance policy 
does not qualify even though it is 
payable to the wife, because it is to 
be paid under a refund life income 
option which will not give “A’s” 
wife complete control over the pro- 
ceeds during her lifetime or at the 
time of her death. 


1OWA 


$175 Million 
$144 Million 
$620 Million 
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The total amount of qualified 
property passing according to “A’s” 
present estate plan would seem to be 
$703,000. Since the estimated maxi- 
mum marital deduction allowable 
was found to be only $344,000, 
“A’s” estate would appear to be 
“over” qualified for federal estate 
tax marital deduction purposes to 
the extent of $359,000. 


(ce) The “over” qualification evi- 
denced in the (b) part of this ques- 
tion would seem to indicate that 
federal estate taxes in “A’s” estate 
probably would be minimized since 
it is clear that his estate would re- 
ceive the maximum benefit of the 
marital deduction allowed by the fed- 
eral estate tax law. But, distribution 
of Mr. “A’s” property in this man- 
ner will probably result in an un- 
necessarily high estate tax at Mrs. 
“A’s” subsequent death. 

The effect of the marital deduction 
is to allow “qualified” estate assets 
up to one-half of the decedent’s ad- 
justed gross estate to pass to the 
surviving spouse free of federal es- 
tate tax. However, all property 
which passes in a qualifying manner, 
including that in excess of the mari- 
tal deduction (i.e., the “over” quali- 
fied portion) will be included in the 
surviving spouse’s gross estate at 
her subsequent death unless it has 
been consumed or otherwise disposed 
of during her lifetime. Thus, when 
more of a decedent’s estate than is 
allowable as a marital deduction 
passes to his surviving spouse, that 
part which is in excess of one-half 
of the adjusted gross estate may be 
exposed to dual taxation, i.e., once 
in each spouse’s estate. In view of 
the size of Mrs. “A’s” personal es- 
tate, there would appear to be a 
strong likelihood that the $359,000 of 
“over” qualified estate assets would 
be exposed to taxation again in Mrs. 
“A’s” estate at her subsequent death. 


Of course, if a credit for taxes 
paid on prior transfers were allowed 
in the estate of the surviving spouse 
under the provisions of section 2013 
of the Internal Revenue code, the 
problem of double taxation might be 
somewhat alleviated. However, this 
credit is a reducing one, and if the 
surviving spouse were to live beyond 
the period specified by law (10 
rears) no credit would be allowed. 
't is generally considered prudent, 
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NEW © LAE: PREMIUM PAYMENT PLAN 


Now not only can Monarch men provide all the insurance 
coverages their clients need — fire and casualty as well as 
non-cancellable health and accident and all forms of life — 
but their clients can pay for all these coverages in one con- 


venient monthly payment! 


SysteMatic — with two level-payment methods available — 
helps agents write a// lines on each client — helps prevent 
lapse because payments are geared to the monthly budget. 


SysteMatic — the newest reason why the Monarch opportunity 
is greater today than ever before! 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NOW AFFILIATED WITH SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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therefore, to disregard this credit 
when planning an estate. 


QUESTIONS 4 and 5 


Assume that arrangements 
have been made for “B” to pur- 
chase “A’s” stock interest in the 
Quality Agency, Inc. at the 
time of “A’s” death, and that an 
appropriate amount of life in- 
surance on “A’s” life has been 


purchased by “B” to carry out 
his obligation under the agree- 
ment. Assume further that “A” 
believes that these arrangements, 
with his other assets, will pro- 
vide the necessary funds to meet 
all of his estate and family obli- 
gations. 

(a) What factors in “A’s” 
situation would suggest the need 
for one or more testamentary 
trusts? 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The answer in part may be seen in the amount of life insurance he 
himself owns — More than $100,000 — or in the amount he sells 
— over three quarters of a million dollars per year. 


Who is the man? He is the composite of Fidelity’s 75 leading pro- 
ducers for last year. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























1. SOUTHEASTERN AREA 








2. NORTHEASTERN AREA 
3. WESTERN AREA 

4. OVERSEAS AREA 

5. CENTRAL AREA 


Congratulations to our 
new Field Advisory 
Council each of whom 
was selected from his 
area because of outstand- 
ing production and per- 
sistency. 


UNITED SERVIC 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON G, D. G. 

















Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 
Service Officer, His Wife and Children 






C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


(b) How might one or more 
living trusts be used to reduce 
“A’s” current federal income tax 
liability ? 

(c) Why might it be advan. 
tageous for Mrs. “A” to execute a 
will? 

(d) The $100,000 ordinary 
life policy on “A’s” life was made 
payable to “A’s” mother for the 
sole purpose of protecting her in 
the event that “A” should die be- 
fore the $90,000 note is paid. 
What are the weaknesses of this 
arrangement and how could they 
be corrected? 


(e) What changes with re- 
spect to “A’s” existing life in- 
surance policies should be made 
in order to coordinate his over- 
all estate plan? 


Answers to Questions 4 and 5 


(a) The factors in “A’s” situation 
which may suggest a need for one or 
more testamentary trusts are (1) the 
“over” qualification of “A’s” estate, 
(2) the presence of minor children, 
(3) the fact that, because of the as- 
sumed buy-and-sell agreement, “A’s” 
estate following his death will con- 
tain a substantial amount of cash 
equal to the value of “A’s” stock 
interest in the Quality agency, and 
(4) the fact that Mrs. “A” would 
need experienced management as- 
sistance to invest properly these 
funds. 

As explained in (3) (c) the 
“over” qualification of “A’s” estate 
may give rise to substantial double 
taxation of certain of “A’s” estate 
assets to the extent that they remain 
in Mrs. “A’s” estate at the time of 
her subsequent death. In order to 
minimize the total federal- estate 
taxes in the estates of “A” and Mrs. 
“A’s” upon their separate deaths and 
to eliminate this problem of double 
taxation, “A” might consider estab- 
lishing, under the terms of a new 
will, two testamentary trusts. One 
of these trusts could be established 
in such a way as to “qualify” all 
property forming the corpus of the 
trust for the federal estate tax mari- 
tal deduction. This type trust is com- 
monly known as a marital deduction 
trust. The other trust (a residuary 
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trust) would be established so that 
its corpus would not “qualify” for 
the marital deduction. It should be 
noted that one trust could be created 
with a marital deduction part and a 
non-marital deduction part, to ac- 
complish the same purpose as the 
two trusts described. 

To assure optimum utilization of 
the marital deduction provision, a 
formula clause would be included in 
that portion of the will describing 
the trusts. This clause would pro- 
vide that the amount of probate 
property transferred to the marital 
deduction trust would be limited to 
that amount of estate assets which, 
when added to the value of all other 
property passing to Mrs. “A” in a 
qualified manner outside of the pro- 
bate estate, would equal exactly one- 
half of “A’s” adjusted gross estate. 
The remainder of all probate assets 
would be transferred to the resi- 
duary trust. Mrs. “A” could, of 
course, receive income from both 
trusts, although she normally would 
have power of appointment over only 
the corpus of the marital deduction 
trust at her death. 

The fact that Mr. and Mrs. “A” 
now have minor children might also 
indicate the use of a testamentary 
trust (or trusts). Trusts of the types 
mentioned above also could be used 
to provide for the minor children. 
During Mrs. “A’s” lifetime, assum- 
ing “A” predeceased her, the income 
could be payable to Mrs. “A” from 
both trusts for the benefit of herself 
and the children. At the time of Mrs. 
“A’s” death the assets of both trusts 
could be combined to provide an in- 
come for the benefit of the minor 
children until some future date (for 
example, upon their reaching major- 
ity or at age 25, or 30) at which time 
the trust assets could be paid over 
to the children in any manner set 
forth by “A” in his will. 

It would also be possible to pro- 
vide for a contingent trust under 
the terms of “A’s” will. (Such a 
trust, of course, would be approp- 
riate only if the previously suggested 
trusts were not established.) The 
purpose of a contingent trust usually 
is to take care of minor children 
alter the death of the surviving 
spouse before the children reach ma- 
turity. This is precisely the problem 
which may occur in this case if no 

(Continued on the next page) 
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on a non-medical basis ? 


Yes! This is just one example of what the Ohio National 
Life agent can do with the Company’s new higher non-medi- 
cal limits and the Guaranteed Purchase Option. 


The $90,000 illustration applies to an applicant age 10 to 15. 
However, the new non-medical amounts are equally attrac- 
tive at other ages too. The following can be sold at ONE 
time, on ONE application (and, of course, increased substan- 
tially through the use of the Guaranteed Purchase Option) : 
New Amounts ONLI Agents 
Can Sell Non-Medically 

0-4 $10,000 

5-9 15,000 

10-25 30,000 

26-30 25,000 

31-35 15,000 

36-40 10,000 


Ohio National Life agents have earned the right to high 
limits through their responsible and intelligent use of the 
non-medical privilege. The new amounts are a compliment 
to them and to progressive home office underwriting. 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 





agency), would seem to indicate that 
there may be need for a testamentary 
other trust arrangements are made. trust to administer these funds in- 
At the death of the surviving spouse, stead of leaving them to “A’s” 
the trust would become active to presumably inexperienced wife. 
provide income for the benefit of the Through the use of a trust (or 
minor children until their majority trusts) such as described above for 
or @ntil some future date, for ex- marital deduction purposes, the prob- 
ample, when they reach age 25. lem of investment of these funds can 

The fact that there will be in ““A’s” be transferred from the wife to the 
estate at the time of his death a trustee with the income from the 
substantial amount of cash (arising trust being paid out for the benefit 
out of “A’s” shares in the Quality of the wife. Thus the wife can be 
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The recognized quick reference guide for buyers and sellers of 
insurance, provides you with a series of charts which allow you to 
make quick but accurate comparisons of the principal items of 
financial statements, as well as essential operating ratios. Careful 
and thorough analysis according to BEST’S long acknowledged 
standards of high performance and quality are the yardstick for 
measuring companies which receive our recommendation. 


A compact, pocket sized reference highlighting in clear, readable 
form the essential points of comparable interest in each com- 
pany’s financial statement. Sure to be of value in reaching the 
final decision. 


Admitted assets and distribution, capital, total and surplus 
funds, policy reserves and reserve basis, premium and total 
operating income, death benefits, total paid policyholders, net 
operating gain, insurance written and in force, and significant 
operating ratios for the past three years. 
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Such a trust is one created during 
the lifetime of the grantor by placing 
certain assets in trust irrevocably, 
with the income from the assets be- 
ing payable to a trust beneficiary 
other than himself. Such a trust ar- 
rangement would have the dual ad- 
vantages of reducing both “A’s” 
federal income tax liability and his 
federal estate tax liability, since, pre- 
sumably, the assets placed irrevo- 
cably in the trust (provided they are 
not considered to be a gift in con- 
templation of death) would be re- 
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Inasmuch as the “A’s” have 
minor children, Mrs. “A” might also 
be interested in naming in her will a 
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“Life insurance used for education 


creates a veritable circle of “success!” 


There is a difference! 


All life insurance 
educational plans 


aren’t alike 





‘COUR MONEY grows faster at North- 
western Mutual. The company has 
igh Investment Quotient 
Pi which means that you get & greater 

return for every dollar you invest. 
‘There are several reasons for this. One 
concerns Northwestern Mutual's low op- 
erating cost. Home office operations 
have always been kept simple. Now, with 
the added help of modern electronic 
equipment, our employees can give even 
more efficient service to policyowners. 
In fact, the portion of premium used 
for operating expenses is just about half 
the average of the 14 other largest insurt- 

: ance companies. 

A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL ‘ Northwestern Mutual policies. He bought his first one in 1938. Another reason for Northwestern 
Mutual’s faster money growth is a pro 
gressive investment poli 

Some observations on college education i savings fund—and, for those fortunate interest earned has, for years, been abov: 
by VERNON STOUFFER i ir chi . They enough to stick with it, this may work. the average of the 14 other largest life 
President, id j how much is a . with specially insurance companies. 
Stouffer Corporation . planned inst such Because we are @ mutual company, 
policyholders own the company . «+ Shar- 
e RECENTLY HEARD that college-trained of college is ,000. There are inking, life i ing in the earnings and the economies. if 
parents buy more life insurance than estimates that it will be double this i ; ild i you would like more information, cC 
non-college parents—even though they amount in 10 years. i ‘ figures that tact your Northwestern Mutual age:t- 
might be on the same economic level. “] can sympathize with parents who i He's listed in the phone book. The No’ he 
“T strongly sus} that many of these will be facing these high costs. Some of ings through the western Mutual Life Insurance Compa''s 
college people use this added life insur- them will undoubtedly think first of a e Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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EVOLUTION IN 


REINSURANCE 


C. A. McKEEVER 
Special Reinsurance Rep. 
Businessmen's Assurance Co. 
of America 


NE OF THE phenomenal aspects 
of the life insurance industry 


since the war has been the growth in 
importance of the relationship be- 
tween the reinsurance and ceding 
companies. The typical 1960 rein- 
surance agreement both written and 
unwritten, no more resembles its 
counterpart of thirty years ago than 
a jet does the “Spirit of St. Louis.” 
It is the intention of this brief re- 
view to offer a possible explanation 
for such change, because I feel it 
cannot be explained by saying rein- 
surers are merely “keeping up with 
the times.” 

Perhaps it is necessary to examine 
the growth of the insurance industry 
since 1947, especially in respect to 
the number of new companies organ- 
ized. Without exploring the reason 
for their startling multiplication, let 
us say that like Topsy “They jus 
grewed.” One agonizing result of 
this spectacular growth was the 
acute shortage of trained personnel 
ualified to fill the many new posi- 
tions available. Of those qualified 
to perform for the new companies, 
very few could be persuaded to make 
a Change. This personal attitude was 
partly due to the conservative in- 
fluence of the war and the employee’s 
natural feelings for security, pres- 
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tige, etc. Not only did competent 
agency and management personnel 
suddenly find themselves in great de- 
mand, but consulting actuaries who 
had done well financially with four 
or five clients found themselves rep- 
resenting twenty or more companies 
and turning others away. Unable to 
“secure experienced technical person- 
nel, the new companies began to be 
more inquiring of a relationship al- 
ready in existence—their reinsur- 
ance companies. The reinsurers 
without actually realizing the transi- 
tion found themselves very much in 
the business of offering technical as- 
sistance in addition to their basic 
role of handling excess insurance. 
The inner feelings of the reinsurer 
about this time have never been ac- 
curately described. No doubt some 
participated with misgivings. The 
attitude of the ceding company was 
beyond question. They liked and ap- 
preciated the help. One important 
reason for their approval was that 
the advice was free. Sooner or later 
the reinsurance companies them- 
selves took a long look and decided 
that perhaps service was a good sales 
tool ; a means to an end. Quite nat- 
urally this concept promoted a new 
era of competition between the pro- 
fessional reinsurers, and once fos- 
tered it matured rapidly. 

The relationship of the ceding 
company to the reinsurer dramati- 
cally changed because of another con- 
sideration ; the method of computing 


the cost of reinsurance. Prior to 
1951 all reinsurance was ceded at 
non-participating rates. As compe- 
tition became more keen, the idea of 
a participating reinsurance treaty 
was conceived. The thought of shar- 
ing in profits which may result from 
ceded business naturally was attrac- 
tive to the ceding company. After 
this original departure nearly all re- 
insurance agreements were partici- 
pating to some degree. Together 
profit sharing and the newly devel- 
oped service philosophy thrust the 
reinsurers into a position of new im- 
portance to their reinsurance client. 
This combination launched a new 
epoch in reinsurance. The reinsurer 
until this time was thought to be an 
abstract sort of institution where ex- 
cess amounts were sent, but now the 
reinsurers became a helping hand; a 
sounding board for their reinsurance 
clients. One reinsurer advertised 
that it was the company with a “part- 
nership philosophy.” Regardless of 
the attitude of the reinsurer, the ced- 
ing companies began to feel that they 
had every right to look toward their 
reinsurer for help in the many facets 
of life insurance. 


Bright Area 


Risk selection became a particu- 
larly bright area for the professional 
reinsurers, and in their role of ad- 
visor they have done much to bring 


(Continued on the next page) 
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underwriting to the important posi- 
tion it now holds. To participate as 
a professional reinsurer, a progres- 
sive staff of lay and medical under- 
writers was of prime necessity as 
approximately one-fifth of all rein- 
surance was conducted on a faculta- 
tive basis. Reinsurers became 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, LIFE EDITION, ‘pub- 
Ne monthly in Rensselaer, N. Y., for October 


1, 1960. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur Snyder, who having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of BEST'S INSURANCE 
NEWS, LIFE EDITION, and that the following is, 
to the best of his pone <g and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management and 
circulation of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editors, managing editor and business 
nena, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred M. 
Best mpany, Inc ecutive Offices, 75 Fulton 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Editors, John F. Guil- 
foyle, Thomas J. Lewis, Robert W. Lord; Manag- 
ing Editor, Chester M. og Dae Manager, 
Arthur Snyder, all of 75 Iton, New York, 


2. The owner is Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; and the owners 
of 1% or more of the stock are: Gertrude Y. 
Ammermuller, 235 West 102nd Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Mildred B. Baird, 28 Prospect Ave., Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Voting Trustees under the will of 
Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; 
Randolph C. Betts, Montreal, Canada; Clem & 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Lillian R. Floegel, ill 
Stratford Ave., Garden City, N. Y.; Andrew J. 
Gavey, 5 Orchard St., Glen Lyon, Pa.; Kellogg 
& Company, c/o Nat'l State Bank, Summit, N. J.; 
Alice L. Kellogg. 615 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, 
N. J.; Chester M. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Avenue, 
Westfield, N. J.; Withelmina J. Kellogg, 603 
Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; Frank J. Matre, 
10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, lll.; John R: 
McElraevy, 394 Porter St., anchester, Conn.; 
Raymond T. Smith, 10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 
lll.; Vance C. Smith, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, i.; Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton St., 
New York, N. Y.; Kathryn Snyder, Garden City, 
N. Y.; Elma W. Thomas and Joan W. Thomas, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; William E. Whitney, 105 
Juniper Rd., Belmont, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding | per 
cent or more of total amounts of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
securities holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting is given; also that the said 
two perereen contain statements embracing af- 
fiant's full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association or cor- 
poration has an interest, direct or indirect, in 
the said stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers dur- 
ing the 12 months preceding the date shown 
above was: 11,645. 

ARTHUR SNYDER, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 28th day of Sept. 1960. 
[e} F. ERS 


A AY 
Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 30-5133375 
Qualified in Nassau County 
Commission Expires March 30, 1962 





known as underwriting specialists. 
Many large companies with sound 
underwriting staffs of their own fre- 
quently sent cases for a professional 
“seconding” opinion. 
companies even more avidly than 
their older, more experienced count- 
erparts regularly submitted cases 
which they felt incompetent to ap- 
praise. So it has developed that the 
reinsurer has become a beacon in the 
sometimes foggy area of underwrit- 
ing and their role as an advisor, the 
reinsurers had opportunity to review 
many difficult and unusual cases. 
Sometimes they were able to acquire 
an adequate spread of this type risks, 
which resulted in the preparation of 
new impairment and occupational 
studies. Many of our present day 
underwriting practices stem from 
the experimental underwriting of the 
reinsurers on this exotic type risk. 


Unfortunately, early competition 
between reinsurers manifested itself 
primarily in underwriting, which 
openly invited shopping of substand- 
ard business. Some companies rou- 
tinely sent identical papers to all of 
their reinsurance outlets with the ex- 
press purpose of obtaining the lowest 
possible rating, not only for excess, 
but for the entire policy. This prac- 
tice in itself was not unnatural be- 
cause the smaller companies with 
young agency forces wanted every 
possible break in order to compete 
with their more experienced col- 
leagues. Unhappily, this underwrit- 
ing competition appears to have 
taken a great deal out of the science 
of risk selection. Progressive under- 
writing within the framework of 
mortality statistics is welcomed, but 
indiscriminate rate cutting could 
have a disastrous effect, not neces- 
sarily upon the reinsurer, but the 
ceding companies themselves, es- 
pecially in recapturing. 


Major Step 


One major step the reinsurers 
took in the field of risk selection was 
the publication of home office under- 
writing manuals for their clients. 
This constituted a direct aid to in- 
experienced underwriters. Actually, 
there are few cases that cannot be 
related to the underwriting manuals. 
This literature plus facultative serv- 
ice served to make the smaller com- 
panies underwriting equal to, if not 
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more progressive than, the larger 
companies. Most reinsurers as a 
part of their service also offered to 
personally train the lay underwrite~. 
This training, whether it takes the 
form of a seminar or individual in- 
struction, has proven to be a useful 
tool for the neophyte underwriter. 


Possible Impairment 


Without discussing its merits, it 
is not difficult to trace some of_the 
increase in non-medical limits to 
competition between reinsurers. 
However, the smaller company which 
has a less controlled agency force 
and less experienced underwriting 
personnel is taking a much greater 
risk than the larger companies with 
their more experienced and better 
controlled agency staffs. What is 
good for the larger company is not 
necessarily good for the younger 
company. Perhaps if there is one 
criticism which can be legitimately 
levied at the reinsurer, it is this tend- 
ency to encourage companies to use 
ideas and methods which because of 
their size or youth might impair 
them. Nevertheless, underwriting, 
which is closely related to the pri- 
mary functions of the reinsurer, re- 
mains one of their best services. 

Agency help in 
schools, individual tutoring, and 
seminars is relatively common 
among the professional reinsurers 
today. The overall effect of this 
training should be beneficial to the 
smaller companies. In theory there 
is no need for a small company to 
lose surplus using trial and error 
methods when they can take advan- 
tage of the experience of their re- 
insurance outlets who for the most 
part are good direct writers them- 
selves. Agency help usually takes 
the form of new sales ideas, tech- 
niques, sales aids, etc. One reinsuret 
presents its agency help on an in- 
dividual tutored basis. They discuss 
sales administration, records and 
reports, contracts, sales promotion 
public relations training and recruit- 
ing. Like most of the reinsurers they 
allow their ceding companies to take 
home anything which might be use- 
ful to them. This service is in tune 
with the present reinsurance service 
philosophy. 

One service recently offered to 
their ceding companies which 
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showed imagination and the spirit 
of the times was a tax seminar held 
by a reinsurer after the enactment 
of the new tax law. The new law 
posed questions which could be an- 
swered only by a large staff who had 
continually felt the pulse of this leg- 
islation as well as assisted in the 
technical aspects of the bill. When 
the bill became law this reinsurer 
made available to its clients the re- 
search it had made for its own use. 
Needless to say, this type of service 
is beneficial and represents the best 
in reinsurance philosophy. 

Another area in which the rein- 
surer has become active by necessity 
is that of insurance personnel. Most 
reinsurance companies have an “Op- 
portunity File” which has records of 
those companies who are seeking 
personnel as well as individuals who 
are looking for jobs. If an individual 
wants to change, the general prac- 
tice is to let the reinsurer know so 
that he can perhaps be placed with a 
company more suitable to his talents. 
Actuaries, underwriters and agency 
people are assisted in finding open- 
ings—an employment agency with- 
out a fee. In this area of non-official 
employment agencies they share 
duties with the inspection compa- 
nies. Individual tutoring in nearly 
all phases of management including 
specialized fields as claims, account- 
ing, policyholders service are being 
offered by the professional reinsurer, 
even to “Holding a Convention.” 

The changes we have seen in re- 
insurance service have had far reach- 
ing effects—effects which for the 
most part are good. Whether the 
assistance they have attempted to 
give the new or smaller company is 
invaluable is not necessarily the 
prime consideration, but their atti- 
tude in trying to fulfill a definite need 
when it exists is important. 


INCREASED INVESTMENTS 


LIFE COMPANY INVESTMENT in real 
estate totaled $3,786 million on June 
30, an increase of $116 million in the 
first half of the year and $264 mil- 
lion more than a year ago, according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance. 
The largest block of realty owned by 
the life companies was commercial 
and industrial properties held for 
rental purposes, which had reached 
$2,313 million at mid-year. 
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Reflections—from page 18 


issued during the past years of 
pegged government markets and 
cheap money which never raised an 
honest interest sweat. 

Let’s take a representative port- 
folio, balanced as follows: 

Class % Total Assets 

U. S. Governments 6% 
Municipals & Revenue 2 


Railroads 3 
Public Utilities 15 
Industrials 24 
Preferred Stocks is 
Common Stock 2.5 
Mortgages 34 
Real Estate 3 


The investment committee, after 
study and discussion, may go along 
with the investment officer’s think- 
ing and materially raise the alloca- 
tions of Treasury and Public Utility 
bonds. Perhaps some classes of in- 
vestment will be accorded another 
5% of cash emphasis during the next 
six months operation. So it is your 
investment posture has been changed 





to meet a money picture that is get- 
ting easier week by week. The sluice 
gate has been adjusted to meet the 
flow. 

I believe the flexibility and realis- 
tic approach which the balanced fund 
permits will pay off. It is another 
small tool in the investment kit to 
work against the tax load and the 
competitive position of the average 
company in the industry today. It 
is the difference between the pro- 
fessional and the “we have money to 
keep invested” approach. It will be 
worth your time in better investment 
results. It can be either an aggres- 
sive grouping of assets or with em- 
phasis on the higher yield obtained 
through mortgages or a combination 
of both these classes of investments 
to implement your program. Best 
of all, it’s objective in intent and 
lends itself to that intuitive process 
so dear to the heart of the experi- 
enced security analyst. Intuition— 
perhaps the immediate apprehension 
of the worth of a new issue gained by 
some investment officers with the 
passage of the years, together with 
the grey in their hair that goes with 
the business. 


GROWTH OF GROUP 


In 1959, insurance companies issued 
nearly 21 thousand new master 
group hospital expense policies and 
almost 19 thousand of these extended 
protection of the policy to depend- 
ents of the employees. The figures 
were almost exactly the same for 
group surgical expense policies is- 
sued by insurance companies in 1959 
according to the Health Insurance 
Institute. Last year, 17,930 group 
medical expense policies helping pay 
for doctor visits for non-surgical 
care, were issued by insurance com- 
panies and 15,690 of these policies 
gave protection to dependents. 
There were some 7,200 group ma- 
jor medical expense policies issued 
supplementary to basic hospital-sur- 
gical-medical policies and all but 100 
of these protected dependents. More 
than 90% of the 8 thousand new 
comprehensive group major medical 
policies (not written on top of basic 
plans) also covered families. In 
every instance but comprehensive 
major medical, more new master 
group policies were issued in 1959 
than in 1958, declared the Institute. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF VALUE 


DONALD C. SLICHTER 
President 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


| pas MANY YEARS our policyown- 
ers—small people, big people, 
every kind of person—have found 
cash values so helpful in so many 
different situations. This is just as 
true today as it was fifty or a hun- 
dred years ago, and in each busi- 
ness day of the year we smoothly 
and promptly meet the needs and de- 
sires of many of our policyowners 
through loans, ranging in size from 
a few hundred dollars to many thou- 
sands. Indeed, it is not unusual to 
make loans of ten, twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars. Cash values that 
make loans of this magnitude possi- 
ble clearly demonstrate the sound- 
ness of the insurance-investment 
program that the individual has con- 
scientiously carried out 
period of years. 


Utilize Face Amount 


Cash value life insurance enables 
the owner to utilize his insurance 
for borrowing at the full face amount 
of the cash value—not at a substan- 
tial discount, as is always the case 
when other forms of collateral are 
used—and the borrowing operation 
is carried out with dispatch and a 
minimum amount of red tape, and, 
of course, confidentially. Even 
though borrowing takes place, the 
investment function continues, be- 
cause only a small percentage of our 
policyowners do borrow. 

There is another value, a very 
important intangible one behind cash 
values, and that is investment man- 
agement. I cannot stress too 
strongly the importance of aggres- 
sive, continuous, high-quality man- 
agement in any investment opera- 
tion, whether life insurance, a com- 
mon stock fund, or a trust fund. 
And by continuous I do not mean 
for just a few years. Sound long- 
term investing also obviously re- 
quires able, high quality manage- 
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ment in every year of the term of 
the investment contract. 

I have talked of cash values, and 
of course that is only part of the 
complete value of the life insurance 
policy. The whole value of the con- 
tract is a great deal larger than a 
mere summation of its individual 
elements—option settlement, pre- 
mium waiver, accidental death, ex- 
tended insurance, cash values—be- 
cause when bound together these 
parts gain great force. The power 
and effectiveness of each individual 
value is thereby expanded into a 
much larger value, and counselling, 
too, enhances the value of each pol- 
icy as it is made to count for the 
most in each individual situation. 

All experience justifies our com- 
plete faith in the underlying worth 
of the contracts we sell. The other 
day I read a story about cash value 
life insurance. I can’t name names 
because this is part of a very per- 
sonal and confidential series of let- 
ters written by an eminent policy- 
holder in his later years, for his 
family—a _ kind of highlighting of 
his life and thoughts. 


Human Document 


Here is an actual excerpt from 
this true, and very human docu- 
ment: 

“This check came early in 1929. 
What should I do with it? I called 
in a good friend who was a life in- 
surance agent, and asked him what 
he could sell me for $28,000, the 
sum I would have after income 
taxes. He said I was a fool to buy 
insurance when I could double the 
money in the stock market in a few 
months. I remember that I told him 
I didn’t think stocks and bonds were 
worth what people were paying for 
them. So he sold me a single pay- 
ment, ten-year endowment. policy, 
and [| left for a summer in the Far 
North. When I returned late in the 
fall the big financial crash of 1929 
had occurred, but I had my insur- 
ance policy! Whatever happened to 


all that money? Well, I'll tell you. 
When the policy matured in 1939, 
I just left it with the Company. It 
paid dividends every year, and when 
I retired we converted it into an 
annuity. It will pay us an annual 
income so long as either survives.” 

What authority, what value that 
poiley had! 


True Value 


Let us reflect for a few minutes 
about the values in this combination 
of contracts, continuing manage- 
ment, and competent counseling— 
and the great authority which they 
give to us if we understand them. 
Value, in our informal and usual 
use of the term, means the desir- 
ability, utility or worth of a thing, 
whether tangible or intangible. 
Sometimes, however, true value 
lacks glamor and catchy appeal, and 
it is not always easy to demonstrate. 
And that is where the agent comes 
in. 

Our product does require inter- 
pretation and education; to state it 
bluntly, it requires selling. We all 
know the fable of the better mouse- 
trap, but we all know, too, that good 
as life insurance is, people do not 
exactly tumble over each other beat- 
ing their way to an insurance com- 
pany’s doors. If they did, agents 
would not be needed, and could not 
enjoy pleasant, worthwhile careers 
selling insurance to prospects and 
friends, and converting them into 
life-long clients. This is not the 
simplest matter in the world. The 
skilled interpretation of intangible 
material never is. You or I might 
concede on the basis of hearsay that 
a certain Beethoven sonata was a 
great work. But the genius of Bee- 
thoven would never be audible or 
able to move us until a skilled artist 
interpreted the music. 

The agent too, is engaged in in- 
terpretive activity of a high order. 
In the role of salesman and teacher 
he has to establish his own value, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Authority of Value—Continued 


with its own particular authority, 
before any person of substance is 
going to let him use much of his 
time discussing his personal finan- 
cial affairs. To that end, like the 
doctor or the lawyer, he devotes 
hours to never-ending studies—be 
it company courses, magazines, serv- 
ices, C.L.U. seminars, meetings,— 
to supply and maintain in his coun- 
seling the authority of value. A win- 
ning smile and a pleasant personality 
—or perhaps a gimmick—may pro- 
duce business, even in an inferior 
company, but such a combination 
will not bring clients. The client 
relationship is a long-term relation- 
ship that is exposed tests which will 
sooner or later require the presence 
in both you and the service you 
offer of the authority of true value. 

The average American seeks and 
desires worthwhile, lasting values, 
whether they be tangible or intangi- 
ble. He may be temporarily misled 
or his viewpoint clouded, but this 
is usually for a short spell. For ex- 
ample, for a few years his viewpoint 
and appraisal of the economics of 
transportation, the use and function 
of the automobile, were thrown off 
balance by such things as eye appeal, 
status indicators, etc., but this did 
not last long. Witness the revolution 
that is taking place today in the 
automobile industry. People are 
seeking efficient, economical and 
comfortable transportation through 
the so-called compact cars, with the 
amazing result that it is estimated 
nearly half of 1961 production will 
probably be of this type car. 

Our own sales trends indicate 
that people appreciate true values 
in life insurance, too. They realize 
that competing forces such as mu- 
tual funds are not the true answer, 
and at best can only be a partial solu- 
and .at .best can only be a—partial, 
perhaps a rather hazardous, solution. 

The gyrations of the stock mar- 
ket in the past few years have been 
much more violent than the changes 
in the cost of living which stock 
prices were supposed by many to 
hedge against. Living costs have 
moved less than 2% in the past year ; 
many stocks have declined 20%- 
30%-40%. The prices of stocks— 
and that is what we mean by the 
stock market—can go down as well 
as up, and a great many of them 


have done just that within the past 
twelve months. That is merely his- 
tory repeating itself and demonstrat- 
ing that the stock market cannot 
everlastingly climb upward. 

I think we need to have more con- 
fidence in the good judgment of our 
prospects, and that given the oppor- 
tunity to understand insurance and 
the opportunity to understand the 
many problems that our product will 
solve and the responsibility that each 
individual has for solving his own 
problems, we will make the right 
decision. We must carry the initia- 
tive. 


Professor George Katona in his 
recent important book, The Power- 
ful Consumer, makes this significant 
observation drawn from the exten- 
sive research he and his associates 
have conducted at the University of 
Michigan Survey and _ Research 
Center; “Consumer thinking is in- 
herently conservative and sane and 
not inclined toward sudden and ex- 
cessive fluctuation.” 


The consumer was never in a 
stronger position in the American 
economy. Due to his large gain in 
real income, his position in eco- 
nomic decision making has increased 
greatly in the past twenty-five years. 
This country is now made up of 
broad middle- and upper-middle- 
income groups rather than great 
masses of poor people and a few 
very rich. That means that millions 
of families now have incomes that 
are well above their daily need for 
living essentials. They are in a posi- 
tion to direct part of their income 
for many things: Increased savings, 
recreation, travel and a thousand 
other uses. More importantly, they 
are in a position to establish strong 
and effective life insurance programs 
that have values of real substance, 
but they need your guidance. 

More and more they need a new 
philosophy and understanding of 
personal and family planning, in 
order to become solid and construc- 
tive citizens on the new level on 
which they find themselves. Philos- 
ophy of this kind does not come in 
neat packages, nor can it be taught 
by only semi-informed individuals. 
Philosophy of this kind will come 
only through recognition of and re- 
sponse to lasting authority—in serv- 
ice and in counselling—the authority 
of true value. 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 61 


guardian of the person for her chil- 
dren should she die after “A,” but be- 
fore they reach majority. Although 
the naming of a guardian will not 
necessarily be recognized by the 
court, it is customary for the court 
to attempt to carry out the wishes of 
a deceased parent. 

Mrs. “A” might also provide un- 
der the terms of her will for a testa- 
mentary trust for the benefit of the 
minor children to avoid the problem 
of guardianship of the property. 
(This, of course, would not be a 
problem if “A” provided for a mari- 
tal deduction testamentary trust of 
his own, such as that suggested in 
part (a) of this question.) However, 
if Mrs. “A” predeceased “A” it 
would seem unlikely that she would 
want to provide for a testamentary 
trust for the minor children at that 
time in view of the small size of 
her estate during “A’s” lifetime. 


If “A” creates a trust under his 
will, and Mrs. “A” outlives him, then 
she might want to exercise any 


power of appointment she may hold 
over any portion of this trust prop- 
erty. This she could do also under 
the terms of a will. 


There is always a possibility of a 
common disaster involving death of 
both parents and in such case Mrs. 
“A’s” estate could be transferred by 
will to be included in any trust estab- 
lished under “A’s” will. 


Although Mrs. “A’s” estate is 
small’ in comparison with “A’s” 
estate she might want to qualify one- 
half of her estate for the federal 
estate tax marital deduction so that 
it could pass free of tax at the time 
of her death to “A’s” estate. This 
would at least eliminate any double 
taxation of this portion of her estate 
if she should wish to have it funneled 
into “A’s” estate at the time of her 
death. 


Finally, execution of a will by 
Mrs. “A” will enable her to integrate 
the settlement of her estate with 
“A’s” estate plans for the benefit of 
the surviving spouse and/or chil- 
dren. In the absence of a will for 


Mrs. “A,” distribution of her prop- 
erty under the intestacy laws of her 
state may create serious estate tax 
problems for “A” or Mrs. “A,” de- 
pending upon which of them dices 
first, and will very likely preclu:le 
the establishment of any over-all 
estate plan for their combined 
estates. 


(d) There are two basic weak- 
nesses in the arrangement involving 
the use of the $100,000 ordinary life 
policy on “A’s” life for the purpose 
of protecting “A’s” mother in the 
event he should die before the note is 
paid. In the first place, “A’s” 
mother’s right of recovery for the 
debt is not restricted to her interest 
at the time of “A’s” death. Not 
only will she be able to receive the 
$100,000 of proceeds under the life 
insurance policy but she would also 
have a valid claim against “A’s” 
estate for the $90,000 note to the 
extent that it remains unpaid at the 
time of his death. In other words 
this arrangement represents more 
protection than is necessary in that 
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Mr. “A’s” mother is now in a posi- 
tion of being able to collect $190,000 
to offset a $90,000 debt. But, since 
“A’s” mother is only named as pri- 
mary beneficiary under the ordinary 
life policy, her protection from the 
life insurance during “A’s” lifetime 
is rather uncertain because she holds 
none of the prematurity rights in the 
policy. If “A” should decide to cash 
in the policy, for example, or even 
to name a new beneficiary at any 
time, he could completely remove 
the measure of protection which was 
originally intended through the use 
of this policy. 

Fortunately, both of these weak- 
nesses can be easily corrected. If 
“A” wishes to continue using the 
$100,000 policy to protect his 
mother’s interest as a creditor he 
should assign the policy to her as 
collateral, according to a collateral 
assignment from such as the Ameri- 
can Bankers association assignment 
form, thereby restricting her recov- 
ery to the.amount of her interest in 
the $90,000 note at the time of “A’s” 
death. Such an arrangement would 
protect her fully to the extent of her 
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CENTURY'S 
INSURED SAVINGS THRIFT PLAN 


And HIGHLY COMPETITIVE 


Whole Life Policies 


— together with our new Manager's Contract and 
Agent’s Financing Plan are paving the way for 
CENTURY Managers and Agents to “Earn a Fortune”. 


Capital and Surplus 7 
Benefits Paid to Policy Owners 
Since Organization 


CENTURY LIFE BLDG. 


W. J. LAIDLAW, SR. 
Chairman of the Board 


$125,686,764.00 
$ 16,399,799.59 
1,251,257.64 


$ 10,015,085.06 
(AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959) 
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COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
W. J. LAIDLAW, JR. 
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claim against “A” at the time of his 
death. It would also provide ade- 
quate protection for her interest dur- 
ing “A’s” lifetime, since the assign- 
ment form will include the transfer 
of important prematurity rights 
(e.g. the right to surrender the 
policy, or to make a loan against the 
policy, etc.). 

On the other hand, it would ap- 
pear that “A’s” estate will be quite 
solvent at the time of his death, and 
particularly because of the buy-and- 
sell agreement there should be a sub- 
stantial amount of liquid assets in his 
estate. It might be better to change 
the beneficiary on the $100,000 
policy from “A’s” mother to his 
wife, or his estate, and allow his 
mother to remain a general creditor 
of his estate. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that she will have no trouble in 
collecting this claim against his 
estate, and presumably she is not in 
need of any substantial protection for 
her claim during “A’s” lifetime. Such 
an arrangement could release the 
$100,000 of insurance—the most 
substantial insurance policy in “A’s” 
estate—for the use of the family un- 


der a desirable settlement arrange- 
ment. 

(e) In order to coordinate “A’s” 
over-all estate plan the following rec- 
ommendations can be made with re- 
spect to his existing life insurance 
policies. 

“A” should change the contingent 
beneficiary designation under his 
National Service life insurance 
policy to either his estate or a trust 
for the benefit of his children. , There 
appears to be no logical reason for 
making this insurance payable to 
“A’s” mother as a secondary bene- 
ficiary. He should, however, con- 
tinue to have his NSLI payable to 
his wife on a refund life income 
option because of the attractiveness 
of this option, and particularly in 
view of the fact that his estate (as 
it now stands) is “over” qualified 
for the federal estate tax marital 
deduction. In view of “A’s” age and 
income, he should convert his NSLI 
to some permanent form of insur- 
ance, presumably ordinary life or 
limited payment life. It would also 
seem desirable at “A’s” age to add 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


the disability income rider to his 
NSLI policy because of its very 
low premium and because of the gov- 
ernment’s practice of allowing such 
addition (up to age 42) without re- 
quiring a medical examination. 
“A” should also change the bene- 
ficiary designation of the $100,000 
policy to his wife, and assign the 
policy (under an ABA assignment 
form) to his mother to the extent of 
her interest in the unpaid note [in 
accordance with the explanation 
given in (5) (d)]. “A” then could 
name his minor children, a trust for 
these children, or his estate as a 
contingent beneficiary under this 
policy. He might also consider 
changing the method of settlement 
under this $100,000 ordinary life 
policy to the interest option with 
unrestricted right of withdrawal. 
Such an arrangement would have 
the advantage of qualifying for the 





federal estate tax marital deduction, 
while allowing the funds to earn in- 
terest during any period in which 
they are not actually taken down 
by the beneficiary. It also may elimi- 
nate, at least temporarily, the prob- 
lem of investing the substantial 
sum of $100,000 which the wife 
would have if the insurance were 
payable as a lump sum. 

“A” might also change the bene- 
ficiary designation under the group 
life insurance policy to his wife, with 
his estate as contingent benefiicary. 
This would be in keeping with “A’s” 
over-all estate plan of having his in- 
surance payable to his wife. This 
policy could also be made payable 
on the interest option with unre- 
stricted right of withdrawal if avail- 
able under the group plan. The in- 
terest option with unrestricted right 
of withdrawal might also include a 
right on the part of the beneficiary 
to select another option at some fu- 
ture date. 





As a part of “A’s” over-all estate 
plan it might be desirable to arraige 
that all of “A’s” policies be payable 
to a contingent trust (instead of to 





the children) as secondary benefici- 
ary with trust providing income for 
the benefit of the minor children. 

Finally, “A” might want to con- 
sider transferring ownership of all 
his life insurance policies, except the 
NSLI, to his wife in order to re- 
move these policies from his estate, 
and thereby reduce the size of his 
estate for federal estate tax purposes, 
to the extent of the face value of 
these various policies. 





Bound copies of all 5 parts of 
C.L.U. Questions and Answers 
are available from the American 
College of Life Underwriters, 
3924 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, 
Pa., price $1.50. 
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Right Now— get the facts on a 
NEW APPROACH 
TO YOUR PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


as a General Agent of the Central Standard Life 
Insurance Company ... offering you a new Career 
Contract with... 


Completely Vested Renewals for the 
premium paying period of the policy 
Substantial Override for General Agents 


Accident and Sickness Plans — 
“Your partner for Life” 


High Value Low Premium Life Plans 
Top First Year Commissions 


With Central Standard You Enjoy 


¢ working with an agent-agency 
building organization 


* company sponsored education 
* tested-proven direct mail aids 





* liberal underwriting 


“The secret of success is Constancy to Purpose"’ 


Benjamin Disraeli 
Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 


See for yourself—Write or wire today for your 
“new approach” agent’s kit. Get full details by 
contacting your local Central Standard General 
Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice President and 
Agency Director. 


In Force: $357,405,420 
Assets: $107,284,880 
Surplus: $14,591,874 





CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded 1905 INSURANCE COMPANY 
211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life - Accident - Sickness 
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COMPANY GROWTH 


LELAND J. KALMBACH 
President 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


HESE ARE TIMES DURING which 

much depends on the outstand- 
ing salesmanship and dedication to 
service of the field forces of life in- 
surance companies. We are facing 
a number of serious issues which are 
important not only to the institution 
of life insurance but also to the wel- 
fare of the entire country. 

Basically, many of the issues 
which confront us involve the ques- 
tion of whether our people can be 
motivated to provide for their own 
needs, and the capital needs of our 
country, by systematic savings. In 
spite of our growing population and 
increasing personal income, the vol- 
untary personal savings of the nation 
have remained practically stationary 


during the last few years. I think - 


it is very disturbing that, even 
though the disposable income of the 
average American family increased 
by $600 from 1956 to 1959, never- 
theless its average savings actually 
declined. In other words, the entire 
added $600 of disposable income per 
family, plus some of the dollars 
previously saved, were spent on con- 
sumer goods and a higher immediate 
standard of living. 


Critical Need 


I am sure we all recognize that 
our country cannot show a satisfac- 
tory rate of growth from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, unless our people 
are willing to save enough to finance 
the growing needs of business and 
industry. In view of this, I think 
we should all feel very proud of the 
important contribution which the life 
insurance business is making to our 
economy, by encouraging savings. 
There is no institution which makes 
a more effective contribution than 
life insurance to our country’s criti- 
cal need for savings. But there is 
only one form of life insurance which 
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creates these vital savings, and that 
is cash value life insurance. I am 
frank to say I think that many life 
insurance salesmen have not stressed, 
sufficiently, the advantages of invest- 
ing in cash value life insurance, as 
compared with the plan which is fre- 
quently suggested of buying term 
insurance and investing the differ- 
ence in common stocks or mutual 
funds. We should recognize the 
fallacies in the theories often ex- 
pressed by some of our competitors. 

It is frequently stated that a high 
degree of inflation is inevitable, a 
statement with which I do not agree, 
and that common stock investments 
serve as a suitable and adequate 
hedge against inflation. I think it 
is evident that in periods of inflation 
stocks are an adequate hedge only to 
the extent that market values, and 
eventually dividends, increase suf- 
ficiently to keep pace with reductions 
in the purchasing value of the dollar. 
In the long run, stock prices are 
determined by earnings, and the in- 
creasing costs of operation resulting 
from inflation can, in many instances, 
decrease rather than increase profit 
margins. In this connection, I believe 
many of you will be surprised to 


A number of serious issues 


learn that and I hope you will make 
a special note of this that in no year 
from 1950 to 1958, inclusive, did the 
total profits after taxes of all United 
States corporations exceed those of 
1950 by more than 3%, in spite of 
the fact that in this period the gross 
national product increased by 55% 
and consumer prices by 20%. This 
certainly does not indicate any direct 
correlation between increasing prices 
and net corporation profits, which in 
the long run determine the market 
values of stocks. 


Increasing Competition 


Regardless of the merits involved, 
it seems evident that we are going 
to receive more and more competi- 
tion in the years ahead from mutual 
fund salesmen, who will argue that 
money can actually be saved by buy- 
ing term insurance and investing the 
difference in mutual fund shares. I 
have had calculations made, similar 
to those appearing in Albert Linton’s 
recent book, showing the results un- 
der our ordinary Life policy with 
our present dividend scale, as com- 
pared to the plan of buying term at 
our temporary term rates and invest- 
ing the balance in mutual fund 
shares. 

Our calculations determined the 
net rate of return at which the sep- 
arate fund must be invested, in order 
to have it exactly equal the amount 
of the guaranteed life insurance cash 
value at age 65. I think you will be 
surprised to know that this rate 
would have to be 5.17% for age at 
issue of 35. The required rate in- 
creases gradually with an increase in 
the age at issue, to the very high 
figure of 7.85% at age 55!; and keep 
in mind that these are net rates after 
deduction for taxes. For an indi- 
vidual in the 30% tax bracket, the 
corresponding rates before taxes 
would have to be 7.4% and 11.2%, 
respectively, I am confident that no 
one of us can think of any other in- 
vestment program for the average 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Company Growth—Continued 


investor that would give those high 
rates of return compounded annually. 

I urge all of you to give more 
serious thought and study to the 
comparisons which I have mentioned. 
It is not my position that investors 
should avoid buying mutual fund 
shares and common stocks. There is 
a definite place for such investments 
on the part of individuals who can 
afford to take the risks involved. I 
feel strongly, however, that we 
should do everything within our 
power to convince prospective buyers 
that, before making such invest- 
ments, they should first purchase a 
sufficient volume of cash life insur- 
ance to protect the income needs of 
themselves and their families. 

Our Group Department had an 
outstanding year in 1959 from the 
standpoint of new business, and is 
continuing to add new business at a 
record pace this year. Also, we feel 
that our new higher premium rates 
for all forms of medical care insur- 
ance will soon give us greatly im- 
proved financial results. Unfortu- 
nately, we shall continue to be faced 
with the problem of relatively high 
unit costs in our group insurance 
operations, unless we can increase 
our volume even more substantially 
or secure an increasing number of 
large cases. In several respects, how- 
ever, our practices very definitely 
make it difficult for us to achieve 
these results. Frankly, I consider 
our Group insurance operations 
quite unique, and I am going to take 
the time to explain why I think this 
is true. 


Social Need 


We would not, of course, have 
started a group department if we 
had not been convinced that group 
insurance fulfills a real social need, 
and that in due course such a depart 
ment could be made profitable. 
Nevertheless, one of our main ob- 
jectives was, and continues to be, the 
offering of an additional service 
which aids in attracting new agents 
and which furnishes an additional 
important source of income to our 
field force. 


For example, when we first 


entered the group business it was 
suggested by certain large consulting 
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and brokerage firms that we adopt 
the practice of paying them the 
equivalent of a general agent’s over- 
riding commission in addition to 
regular commissions. While we 
know that some companies have such 
agreements, we have consistently 
refused to make them. The result 
has been that, except in the few cases 
where the policyholder has insisted 
that his business be placed with our 
company, we have obtained practi- 
cally no business from these large 
consulting firms which are the main 
source for large group cases. 


We Refuse 


Quite often we are asked to bid on 
a group life plan involving a maxi- 
mum amount of individual coverage 
far in excess of what we feel is justi- 
fied. As a matter of fact, we have 
known instances where companies 
have provided as much as $150 
thousand of non-medical group term 
life when we felt that the maximum 
should be only $40 thousand. We 
refused to participate in such busi- 
ness, even though the underwriting 
risk can be lessened through the de- 
vice of reinsurance or superimpos- 
ing. 

On the positive side, we actively 
pursue a number of policies which 
aid and support our general agents 
and agents, and provide attractive 
financial conditions under which to 
place group business with our Comp- 
any. Here are some outstanding ex- 
amples in this respect : 

Unlike some of our competitors 
that have entered the group field 
within the past fifteen years, we have 
never established quotas or similar 
measures for group production by 
our general agents and agents. We 
provide renewal service commissions 
after the tenth year of the contract, 
whereas few, if any, other major 
companies follow this practice. We 
now permit career agents to include 
group commissions in determining 
their contributions. towards their 
pension plan. We release first-year 
commission authorizations within 
two working days, after receipt of an 
application accompanied by a binder 
check equal to the estimated monthly 
premium, while I understand that 
practically all other companies follow 
your old practice of paying first com- 
missions only when a case is issued 
and the inital premium paid. And, 


finally, we have more group field 
offices than would be maintained if 
immediate profits were our only con- 
cern. 

Most of the country’s life under- 
writers believe that their very liveli- 
hood depends on the preservation 
of the agency system, and a sound 
balance between group and individ- 
ual insurance. I am in full agree- 
ment. They also deplore the practices 
of some companies which have a 
detrimental effect on the market for 
individual life insurance. Again, I 
agree. 

However, many agents find it dif- 
ficult to resist the temptation of large 
commissions under cases that violate 
the general principles advocated by 
life underwriters’ associations. As a 
result, a number of companies still 
continue to encourage business un- 
der terms and conditions which life 
underwriters, generally, consider 
detrimental to their interests. In my 
opinion, agents should realize that 
they must oppose in practice what 
they oppose in principle, if they ex- 
pect to influence the action of com- 
pany managements. As far as I am 
concerned, I do not hesitate to say I 
are convinced that, if the Massachu- 
setts Mutual is to have the rate and 
type of growth that we desire, it will 
be necessary for us to have a vigor- 
ous and enthusiastic agency force, 
and I believe this will not be possible 
if we have group insurance practices 
which are detrimental to their in- 
terests, 


Pension Business 


Pension business is a most im- 
portant factor in our over-all opera- 
tions, as indicated by the fact that 
our premium income from all classes 
of pension business represents about 
25% of the total premium income of 
the Company. In view of the more 
favorable treatment given to insured 
pensions under the new Life Insur- 
ance Company Federal Income Tax 
Law, and certain other likely devel- 
opments in the pension field, it is 
our feeling that, hereafter, the life 
insurance industry will be able to 
compete much more effectively in the 
market for pensions. Accordingly, 
last summer we named a Home 
Office Pension Committee composed 
of pension specialists from both our 
pension trust and group pension 
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operations, to work on the general 
problem of improving our position 
in the pension market, especially in 
the areas of new products, promo- 
tion, group-ordinary coordination, 
and conservation. 

Policies containing provisions 
geared specifically to the needs of 
the pension-buying public, are now 
being thoroughly researched by our 
Actuarial Department and, if it 
proves feasible, we shall be making 
some changes in our pension trust 
portfolio as soon as possible. I do 
think it is desirable from the stand- 
point of everyone concerned, for the 
client to be fully informed of both 
the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of changing to a Group pro- 
gram. 


Small Pension Trusts 


I want to emphasize that I think 
there are unusual opportunities for 
sales in the small pension trust area. 
It is in this area, primarily on cases 
involving less than twenty-five lives, 
where the pension trust plan is most 
competitive with the other methods 
of funding pension benefits—either 
group or self-administered. Here is 
where you have a real chance to do a 
selling job—to sell your personal 
services and to sell the knowhow of 
the Company in the Pension Trust 
field. The small Pension Trust mar- 
ket is a lucrative one, in terms of the 
first-year commissions on a newly- 
sold case. But the initial compen- 
sation is just the start—new pen- 
sion trust business comes in 
automatically in renewal years, and 
you have a readymade prospect list 
for the personal sale, the business 
insurance sale, or the Group insur- 
ance sale. I urge each one of you to 
take advantage of our favorable com- 
petitive position, and the outstanding 
service which we are able to render 
in this field. 

Another new development which 
the Company is studying is the “in- 
vestment year” method of crediting 
interest to pension funds. Under this 
plan, the interest rate credited to 
pension funds, is based upon the 
average interest rate earned by the 
Company on new investments in 
the calendar year in which such funds 
were deposited. In periods when the 
rate on new investments is higher 

(Continued on the next page) 
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HOW MUCH 
IS ALOT? 


That depends on you! It de- 
pends on how much money 
you want to make — and 
whether you can instill in 
others your spirit of accom- 
plishment and “know how.” 


So, ask yourself: 


Can I show others how to 
prospect—to get leads 
from their own efforts, 
ability and imagination 
and not depend on the 
home office or their 
supervisor? 


Can I inspire others to tell 
a convincing story—and 
do better with a proven 
competitive merchandis- 
ing plan, featuring dis- 
memberment—life-time 
income—top value in- 
come settlement option 
— and the premium 
payment plans of the 
future, Check-O-Matic 
and Aut-O-Check? 


Can I inspire others to 
enjoy competition— and 
more important, to 
compete with them- 
selves? 


Can I instill in others the 
desire to earn — more 
money by making the 
most of their abilities? 


If you can give affirmative 
answers to those questions, 
then there’s no limit to “How 
Much Is A Lot” when you 
have an Ohio State Life Con- 
tract which offers: 


Highest lifetime service fee 
in the business to ade- 
quately compensate the 
career underwriter — fully 
vested renewals for 9 years 
—top first year commis- 
sion on par and non-par 
policies — agency office 
allowance —non-contribu- 
tory pension plan—operat- 
ing capital for new agents. 
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Company Growth—Continued 


than the average earnings rate of the 
Company, which is currently the 
case, new pension funds would re- 
ceive interest credits at a rate higher 
than other types of interest-bearing 
funds. Conversely, when the rate on 
new investments is relatively low, 
new pension funds would receive less 
interest than other types of interest- 
bearing. funds. In effect, this would 
put the insured pension fund in very 
much the same competitive position 
as the self-administered trust fund, 
and if we adopt this method, it 
should help to forestall future attacks 
on our pension business as well as 
to attract new business. 


We are studying quite seriously 
the possibility of recommending to 
our Board the adoption of this in- 
vestment year interest approach, or 
a modification of it, for both group 
pension funds and for the deposit 
administration part of the individual 
policy pension trust plan. There is, 
however, some uncertainty regard- 
ing the position of the New York 
Insurance Department on the use of 
this method, and our final decision 
will be delayed until their attitude is 
clarified. We believe they will issue a 
ruling on this before the summer is 
over. 

Our Actuarial Department has 
just completed a comprehensive 
study of our premium rates for term 
plans and term riders. The study in- 
dicated that little change could be 
made in our Five-Year term rates 
or net costs, since they appear to be 
at a proper level under prevailing 
conditions, and, incidentally, are 
quite competitive. I am, however, 
pleased to tell you that it is going to 
be possible for us to make rather 
material reductions in our premium 
rates for ten, fifteen, and twenty- 
Year term policies and for our Term 
riders. We are proceeding immedi- 
ately with the necessary computa- 
tions and we hope to have the Rate 
Book material ready for distribution 
later this summer. I might add that 
I think you will be very pleased with 
the resulting improvement in our 
competitive position for these term 
plans and riders. 

In March, new premium rates for 
Single Premium Life Annuities were 
announced, These premium rates re- 
flect recent annuity experience and 


the higher interest return obtainable 


on money currently being invested. 
They are among the most competi- 
tive in the industry, and, in making 
this statement, I have in mind com- 
panies domiciled in both Canada and 
the United States. 

As you know, since 1957 the 
guaranteed income provided under 
certain of our life income options 
and certain matured annuity and in- 
come policies, has been augmented 
by the payment of income dividends ; 
these dividends are, of course, in ad- 
dition to any excess interest divi- 
dends payable during the stipulated 
period. 

I am sure you are pleased with 
the substantial increases recently 
announced in our income dividends, 
effective as tod incomes commencing 
on and after the date of the adoption 
of our new single premium annuity 
rates. These new income dividends, 
were adopted in order to preserve 
an equitable relationship between the 
total income provided under optional 
settlements, and the income provided 
under our new liberal single pre- 
mium life annuities. This action is 
additional evidence of the Company’s 
continuing endeavor to extend to ex- 
isting policyholders, liberalizations 
and advantages available to new 
members of the Company. 


Income Payments 


As you know, the total income 
during the certain period of a life in- 
come settlement, diminishes as the 
remaining number of certain pay- 
ments become smaller. Some policy- 
owners, such as trustees under our 
pension trust plans, prefer a flat level 
of income payments, and it has been 
suggested that our new single pre- 
mium annuities might be used to 
provide this type of uniform income. 
However, in view of our increased 
income dividends, it would be preju- 
dicial to policyowners for policy val- 
ues to be surrendered and applied to 
purchase new single premium annu- 
ities. 

To solve this problem, we shall 
soon announce that, on request 
shortly before the commencement of 
income, the policyowner may, by 
means of a supplementary contract, 
arrange to receive a level periodic 
guaranteed income with no dividends 

(Continued on page 113) 
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...and how to get to him 


He’s young. Married. Threekids. Good health.Steady entree to these families. An agent who’s already 
job, average pay. There are millions of him. He’s at home in their homes—and expected there. 

the big Middle Income life insurance market. It takes perhaps an agent who settles an auto claim 
But he’s a tough sale for most agents. They can’t for one out of three of them every year, and has 
get to him. Mostly, they can’t afford to. many a golden opportunity to bring up the 
Who can? What kind of agent does it take [ state rarm 9 subject of life insurance. 

to handle this man’s business? It takes just this kind of agent. And that 
It takes an agent who’s already well compen- means State Farm agents. They find it easy 
sated by selling auto and home insurance. | iycupance | tO Call on the big life buyer. Regularly, they 
It takes an agent’ who already has a special °f do. And they’re thriving on it. 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 
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DISABILITY AND LIFE INSURANCE 





Disability and life insurance are natural companions in family 
protection. Together they protect against these three major causes of 
loss of earned income: disability, premature death and old age. 


Be certain your life clients know about this valuable protection. 
Propose a Mass. Indemnity non-can disability income plan which is 
guaranteed renewable to age 65 (women to age 60). 


Contact your Mass. Indemnity General Agent for further information. 
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Disability Control 


GEORGE BUGBEE 
President 
Health Information Foundation 


{ions ECONOMIC CHALLENGES of 
illness, disability and rehabilita- 
tion present some of the most crucial 
problems of medical care today. 
They are considered crucial because 
of a vastly increased use of medical 
care which has led to continuous 
criticism of whether the resulting in- 
creased expenditures are justified. 
In fact, this crescendo of criticism 
could result in controls which would 
severely limit needed increases in 
expenditure if people are to have all 
of the medical care they need. Con- 
trols can be of various kinds, but 
would more likely involve a great 
extension of government power in 
the health field. Further, controls 
are inevitably arbitrary, bringing re- 
duction either in quantity or quality 
of service. The challenge, then, is to 
maintain the needed flow of money in 
the face of mounting criticisms 
within the framework of voluntary 
health insurance. There is danger 
that the only criterion is cost, with 
little or no knowledge of what is en- 
tailed in an adequate health program. 


And the criticisms are difficult to 
evaluate and answer for many rea- 
sons. To begin with, we have dif- 
ficulty in precisely defining optimum 
medical care and are continually hav- 
ing to upgrade our definition of re- 
habilitation of those with disabilities. 
Methods of treatment are constantly 
moving forward as a result of ad- 
vances in surgery, new drugs and 
improved facilities; areas of medical 
concern are changing as the risks of 
infancy and childhood diminish and 
are overshadowed among our pop- 
ulation by the degenerative diseases 
of increasingly attainable old age; 
and the units of medical service are 
no longer what they were a scant 
generation ago—whether we are con- 
sidering a stay in the hospital or a 
visit to the physician’s office. We 
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could go on—but the point is that 
the public has difficulty in under- 
standing how medical care has 
changed and how much the change 
has affected medical costs. 

I would like to review briefly some 
of the facts and issues at hand and 
to indicate the economic trends al- 
ready manifest. We can begin by 
pointing out once again that the 
United States has the highest aver- 
age income of any country in the 
world. Further, there is great prom- 
ise that personal income will continue 
to grow at the same tremendous rate 
that we have seen in recent years. 
Economists say the increase will con- 
tinue to be well distributed among 
the population. 

Without question, this country also 
has the finest medical establishment 


-in the world. The demand for med- 


ical services by our people is high, 
and medical care—like personal in- 
come—is being increasingly well dis- 
tributed throughout the population. 

In spite of these trends and great 
accomplishments, and they are in- 
deed great, the best method of organ- 
izing and financing personal health 
services in this country is still an 
issue for searching public debate. 
The challenge before the health field 
lies, then, in assisting the public to 
make this decision in its best interest. 

Personal and family income have 
increased greatly. The average gross 
income per family last year exceeded 
$6,000, compared with an income 
measured in comparable dollars just 
under $4,000 in 1929. These meas- 
ures of our abundance bear directly, 
of course, on the funds available for 
the purchase of medical care. In our 
free market economy where such 
funds are available, public decision 
as to what is a worthwhile expendi- 
ture and what isn’t very much con- 
trols the flow of money for any given 
goods or service. Economists who 
try to predict the market of the fu- 
ture continually stress that the much 
higher personal income levels pro- 








vide families with increasingly more 
money for discretionary spending. 
The so-called discretionary funds, in 
fact, have increased in greater pro- 
portion than total income. In other 
words, there has been—and con- 
tinues to be—a greater increase in 
the amount of money which families 
have beyond what they need for basic 
necessities. Just as the family mar- 
ket basket includes more steak and 
fewer potatoes than in years past, so 
a significant portion of medical ex- 
penditure is in the discretionary cate- 
gory, going beyond basic emergency 
and life-saving necessities to ex- 
penditures that bring greater comfort 
and added reassurance. The demand 
of the public for more frequent ad- 
mission to hospitals, the increased 
use of private rooms, the demands 
for medications and treatment for 
what once would have been con- 
sidered unavoidable disabilities, all 
represent the public’s decision to 
have optimum care. 


Upsurge in Income 


This is a result of the upsurge in 
national income, and in our free 
economy, increased demand for med- 
ical services is very much a measure 
of the importance people attach to 
medical care and their desire to have 
the ultimate that is available. Gov- 
ernment at all levels, business, and 
philanthropy combined spend about 
$5 billion a year in providing med- 
ical care, but personal consumption 
expenditures now total another $16 
billion. The total of $21% billion 
impressively constrasts with the esti- 
mated $3 billion spent in 1929. 
Measured in expenditures per person 
and in comparable dollars, the aver- 
age American currently is spending 
twice as much for the whole range of 
medical services as he did in 1929. 
In fact, while medical expenditures 
constituted but 3.8% of personal 
consumption expenditures in 1929, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Any Man Who Plans 
a Visit to Chicago 
Should Know About 
The Edgewater Beach 


Thousands of successful executives will 
tell you that the Edgewater Beach is 
more than just a hotel. It also offers— 


. a prestige address for a Chicago visit. 


. . a relaxing and pleasant place to do 
business. 


. a collection of the finest restaurants 
in America. 


. a center for fabulous entertainment 
and exciting floor shows. 


. . a magnificent outdoor pool and 
tennis court surrounded by beauti- 
ful grounds. 


. dancing, music, smart shops, even a 
Summer Theatre—in season. 


and—a country club atmosphere on the 
shores of Lake Michigan just 18 minutes 
from the heart of Chicago. 


For sales conventions the Edgewater has 
available a selection of well appointed 
halls and banquet rooms~—all fully air 
conditioned. 


For a quiet meeting with one or two 
associates, the Edgewater offers a private 
and relaxing atmosphere. 


For a hectic week’s business in Chicago, 
the Edgewater offers a peaceful and 
pleasant atmosphere that puts you in the 
mood for each new day’s work, 


AND .. . for an executive’s wife—The 
Edgewater Beach is like a little Riviera 
in the heart of Chicago, where she can 
‘ enjoy herself while he conducts his busi- 
ness. 


The Edgewater can be a mighty im- 
portant asset to you, too, on your next 
trip to Chicago. All outside rooms—rates 
start at $9.00 per person per day, double 
occupancy, 


Phone or write NOW for reservations. . . 


Convention booklet furnished on request 
at no charge. . . 
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they now constitute 5.5% of a much 
higher level of economy. These are 
substantially increased annual invest- 
ments by the public, and if there 
seems to be greater need for per- 
sonal expendiutre to make medical 
care universally available at levels 
now demanded by most people, we 
can take satisfaction in the public’s 
willingness to meet that issue on the 
basis of past experience. At the same 
time, we can readily understand why 
these changes in magnitude of ex- 
penditure have generated criticisms, 
justifiable or not. 


Voluntary Insurance 


Voluntary health insurance has 
greatly assisted the public in paying 
for the necessities and amenities of 
medical services, and this growth 
provides one of the most encourag- 
ing aspects in improving distribu- 
tion of care. It is still amazing to 
many of us who tried to evaluate the 
potential of such insurance during 
its infancy twenty-five years ago to 
find that today 70% of our total 
population is enrolled—and as much 
as 90% in industrial areas. Alto- 
gether about 124 million Americans 
are paying for some portion of their 
total medical expenses through vol- 
untary health insurance. 

Enrollment figures, however, re- 
veal only part of the story. One of 
the most encouraging aspects of vol- 
untary health insurance is that the 
range of benefits as measured in dol- 
lars paid has increased even more 
rapidly than enrollment. Of the $16 
billion constituting personal con- 
sumption expenditures for medical 
care, over four billion, or 25%, are 
derived through insurance covering 
enrollees primarily for hospital costs 
and for physician services in the hos- 
pital. 

The affluence of our society cou- 
pled with the assistance of voluntary 
health insurance has permitted a far 
more equitable distribution of med- 
ical care throughout the population. 
This can be measured in various 
ways. For example, the rate of hos- 
pitalization has become very even for 
all segments of the population when 
classified by personal income. Visits 
to physicians also reflect this equal- 
ization of the use of medical care. 





The study of the Commission on the 
Costs of Medical Care conducted 
thirty years ago showed that the av- 
erage person in this country made 
two and one-half visits to a doctor 
each year; various current studies, 
including the National Health Sur- 
vey, show that this number of visits 
has since doubled. Even more tell- 
ing is the fact that while in the early 
30’s persons with incomes of $5,000 
or more made half again as many 
visits to physicians as did those in 
lower income categories, recent fig- 
ures show little variation in physi- 
cian visits between the lowest income 
group and the highest. 

This broader distribution of med- 
ical care throughout the population 
is a source of great satisfaction. In 
addition, much has been accom- 
plished in making services and facil- 
ities available countrywide. Yet in 
the face of these developments, there 
is a crescendo of public criticisms 
aimed at the economics of medical 
care. These criticisms focus on the 
rising cost of service, the possible 
over-use of services, the degree of 
protection provided by voluntary 
health insurance, the quality of serv- 
ice and the number of physicians, 
nurses, and hospitals. These are not 
casual criticisms ; they are all aspects 
of the economic challenge. I should 
like to comment briefly on each of 
them. 


Need for Information 


I believe there are facts about each 
area of concern that need to be well 
understood by those in the health 
field in order that corrective action 
may be taken as indicated. Further, 
the public needs to be informed in 
an orderly fashion of the facts that 
explain and justify the points being 
criticized. Incidentally, as we ex- 
amine these criticisms, it is well to 
bear in mind that many of them were 
more pertinent in years when large 
portions of the public had incomes at 
subsistence level. Then they were 
related to providing a minimum floor 
of basic medical services—a need 
quite different from the problems 
prevailing today. 

There has been sharp criticism of 
the increase in unit costs of every 
component of medical care—of the 
cost of physicians’ services, hospital 
care, drugs and related services. Yet, 
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examination of the medical care com- 
ponent of the Consumer Price Index 
maintained by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics raises grave 
doubt as to whether medical care 
costs warrant the criticisms directec’ 
at them. In the past twenty years 
the cost of all items that make up the 
family budget has increased about 
100%. Physicians’ fees, on the other 
hand, have increased somewhat less, 
an drug prices have increased by a 
much smaller percentage. It is true 
that the cost of hospital care has in- 
creased a worrisome 300%. But in 
combining all medical care compo- 
nents we find that unit costs for the 
family have increased slightly less 
than the total for all cost of living 
items. 


Improved Services 


There is a major limitation to 
comparing price indexes. For one 
thing, such indexes can hardly re- 
flect the revolution in medical care 
we have seen in the past twenty years 
or, for instance, give any measure of 
the value of the antibiotics developed 
during the period. In other words, 
price indexes do not show improve- 
ment in the quality of services, nor 
can they truly measure such changes 
as form or frequency or efficacy of 
treatment. But even if we could 
momentarily disregard such ad- 
vances, the price index could hardly 
validate criticism of medical care 
prices. The truth is probably diffi- 
cult for the public to understand. 
Unit prices seem not to have in- 
creased excessively, and this is 
important. Just as the electrical in- 
dustry prides itself on the great re- 
duction in price of a kilowatt hour 
(6.6¢ in 1928 to 2.55¢ in 1958 for res- 
idential use) even though our electri- 
cal age—making use of appliances 
ranging from air conditioners to food 
mixers—has greatly increased de- 
mand, so it is the increase in units of 
medical service and the required 
newer services that explain much of 
the change in total expenditure. As 
we have seen, that total has gone up 
materially and for very good reasons, 
but these reasons do not seem to be 
clear to many people. An important 
explanation of added expenditure by 
the public is more units of service— 
more visits to doctors, more admis- 
sions to hospitals and more drugs 
ecnsumed. 
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REINSURANCE 


For more than 90 years, 
Connecticut General has been 
progressively active in reinsurance. 


Our long experience in all 
phases of life insurance makes it 
possible for Connecticut General 
to supplement a company’s 
program for issuing 

any type of personal insurance. 


We would welcome the opportunity 
to call at your office 
to explain our facilities in detail. 
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In this regard, the volume of med- 
ical care rendered by the typical 
physician has increased even though 
his fees have no more than kept pace 
with other prices. Physician income, 
it should be pointed out, seems to 
have increased in no greater propor- 
tion than other salaries and services. 
The situation with hospitals is some- 
what similar. Increased use has 
meant high total expenditures by the 
public, but the sharp inflation in the 
price of a day of hospital care is little 
understood. The main components 
of hospital costs are salaries and 
wages, yet there is no criticism that 
hospital employees are overpaid, and 
there is reason to believe that these 
wages will continue to rise. A con- 
certed national drive by organized 
labor has accelerated hospital salaries 
and rising cost trends and will prob- 
ably continue to do so further, even 
if indirectly. Finally, criticism has 
frequently focused on drugs, partic- 
ularly those developed in the past 
twenty years, because of their in- 
creasing prominence in medical 
treatment and in total expenditures 
for medical care, even though unit 
prices for the same drugs have not 
increased as have the prices of other 
goods and services. Perhaps it is 
natural and all too human in the face 
of the personal affront of illness to 
accept and take for granted the re- 
duced pain, shorter illness, greater 
comfort and decreased disability re- 
sulting from the physician’s use of 
such dramatic weapons against dis- 
ease. 


Resentment of Iliness 


Every kind of industry or civic 
endeavor can, of course, cite similar 
lack of public understanding, though 
few represent services so personal 
and often so vital as those in the 
health field. Here I wish to say that 
some of the studies conducted by the 
Foundation I represent indicate that 
while the public is critical of medical 
care costs, they are no more so than 
of the increased costs of food, cloth- 
ing and other necessary services. I 
believe the public fundamentally re- 
alizes that much criticism relates to 
their resentment of illness rather 
than the failure to recognize the 
greater effectiveness of medical treat- 


ment, but criticisms continue to ‘e- 
ceive great publicity in spite of such 
realization. 

There is also great clamor about 
the over-use of medical services, par- 
ticularly hospital care, even though 
unwarranted use of services remains 
undefined and undocumented. \Ve 
have just completed a study charting 
the use of hospital services during 
the past quarter century. This study 
shows that measured by days of gen- 
eral hospital care per thousand pop- 
ulation the increase is about 20% 
over this period. This increase meas- 
ured in national totals seems only to 
represent progress, or a more sen- 
sible use of available service. For 
example, whereas twenty-five years 
ago only 37% of all babies were born 
in hospitals, now 95% arrive there. 
Accident cases account for 18% of 
the increase in rate of hospital days, 
and there are large increases in the 
rate of use of general hospitals for 
heart surgery, for the treatment of 
mental illness and the chronic con- 
ditions of older people. Not inci- 
dentally, the rate of admission for 
what were once the most common 
surgical procedures—tonsillectomies 
and appendectomies—is about one 
third what it was twenty-five years 
ago. I have already said that hospi- 
tal care is much more generally used 
throughout the population, yet the 
increase as represented by national 
figures, does not seem out-of-hand. 
Does it not seem even less so when 
we consider that the public today 
more often expects hospitalization 
not only in times of life-saving 
emergency, but for greater safety, 
comfort, reassurance and conven- 
ience as well? 

Criticisms of voluntary health in- 
surance on one side focus on failure 
to enroll certain groups in the popu- 
lation and the question of whether 
benefits sufficiently protect the fam- 
ily from the risk of high costs. Jn 
addition, there is criticism of 
whether present voluntary health in- 
surance is leading to improper use 
of some aspects of medical care, 
such as hospitalization. Anothcr 
criticism of consequence focuses on 
the failure of much present insu‘- 
ance to encourage preventive healti1 
practices. 

Perhaps the best answer to the 
first of these criticisms is the rapid 
growth of voluntary health insur- 
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ance. All studies show the need for 
expanding enrollment and benefits, 
but growth curves point toward 
further progress. As for protecting 
the family from catastrophic costs, 
it is encouraging that the fastest 
growing type of voluntary health in- 
surance called major medical or 
broad coverage gives protection 
ag.inst a wide range of medical ex- 
pe'ses. 


Adequacy of Coverage 


it is fair to say that voluntary 
health insurance falls short of meet- 
ing all needs, however. Families in 
this country run the whole gamut 
of costs, ranging from no expendi- 
ture in a year for medical care to 
relatively high costs. About 11% of 
all families have medical expenses of 
more than $500 per year. A large 
segment of this cost is for home and 
office medical care, diagnostic tests, 
drugs and miscellaneous services 
which for many of these families 
represent unpredicted and unusual 
expenditures. Currently the more 
common types of group coverage for 
hospital care and in-hospital phy- 
sician services do not cover more 
than a third of the full range of fam- 
ily medical expenses. There is little 
question in my mind that insurance 
should not be expected to cover all 
expenditures ; on the other hand, in- 
surance should protect families in- 
curring high costs. Voluntary health 
insurance historically was aimed at 
expenses in the hospital, largely be- 
cause it was practical to administer 
such insurance ; now it is recognized 
that much more attention must be 
given to the whole risk for all types 
of expenditures that accumulate for 
some families. 


We hear continual public contro- 
versy about premiums for health in- 
surance. However, these criticisms 
seem to have little support when the 
public is interviewed directly. For 
instance, in a recent survey of public 
opinion in New York City, Mr. 
Elmo Roper found that most people 
estimated their premiums to be 
much higher than is actually true, 
while 35% of those in the sample 
who had hospital insurance said they 
would or “might be interested” in 
paying half again as much for 
broader benefits. Other surveys 
show a high degree of satisfaction 
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among policyholders and a signifi- 
cant portion interested in higher 
benefits. 

There are criticisms of the quality 
of medical care and of the adequacy 
of manpower in the health field, but 
their validity is more difficult to 
assess. Obviously, optimum accom- 
plishment calls for ever-better pro- 
fessional education, improved or- 
ganization and co-ordination of 


personnel and facilities to assist the 
physician, greater knowledge by the 
public of its responsibilities in utiliz- 
ing medical care, as well as more 
money. It seems very apparent that 
so many variables mean that perfec- 
tion can never be attained. But evi- 
dence can be cited of aggressive as- 
sumption of responsibility for im- 
proved standards by those in the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Disability Control—Continued 


health field. I doubt that any profes- 
sion has ever been willing to accept 
so searching an audit of quality as is 
inherent for physicians in the pres- 
ent program of hospital accredita- 
tion. 

There has been increasing public 
knowledge of how to use medical 
services, and the public has been 
given such knowledge through every 
available means—through schools 
and all media of communication. 
But wise public action is by no 
means assured, either on an individ- 
ual basis or by groups. We need 
only to cite the resistance to fluori- 
dation of water as an unbelievable 
example of failure of public educa- 
tion. It has been recommended that 
health insurance cover a regular 
physical examination and diagnostic 
services, and the suggestion has 
merit, however expensive such in- 
surance might be and difficult to ad- 
minister. But insurance by itself 


cannot assure universally wise action 
by the public, and in this instance 
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the role of insurance should first be 
clarified by experimentation now 
going on. Further the public should 
clearly understand that early and 
wisest use of medical care will not 
reduce the total costs of such care. 
With more and more people living 
longer and longer, the reverse is 
likely to be true. 

The health field, too, can take sat- 
isfaction with the experimentation 
going on nationally in organizing 
medical services. Some programs 
have been under attack for taking 
unique approaches to the financing 
and organizing of medical care. 
Nevertheless they provide labora- 
tories for the study of more efficient 
methods and a continuing incentive 
for improvement in the more tradi- 
tional methods of providing medical 
care. 


Articulate Critics 


In fact, I have taken this time to 
emphasize criticisms of the field be- 
cause I firmly believe that criticisms 
are a built-in component in render- 
ing medical care. This is nothing 
new to a professional group. Self- 
criticism is inherent in professional- 
ism. And all criticism must be heard 
and judiciously evaluated, with cor- 
rective action taken as quickly as 
possible. But public criticisms often 
are based on only half the story and 
therefore are less easy to cope with. 
Those providing medical services 
and trying to improve them must 
guard against being confused or de- 
feated by articulate critics outside 
the field, especially those who rarely 
offer practical solutions. 

There is great danger in the pos- 
sibility that a crescendo of criticism 
against a service so unadaptable to 
standardization as medical care 
might lead the public to arbitrarily 
control professional matters in var- 
ious ways or through government. 
I believe there is evidence that the 
profession in countries faced with 
great criticism of the health field has 
acceded to government control un- 
wisely, particularly since government 
operation so seldom is able to bring 
resolution to the particular problems 
we are discussing. This is really the 
challenge—principally because ac- 
ceptance that government has an im- 
portant role in the health field in no 
way minimizes the threat of govern- 





ment domination. This threat in our 
country in recent years has changed 
from a frontal attack to a segmented 
approach, but its pitfalls are no Icss 
real. 

The criticisms of medical care that 
we have been discussing, particu- 
larly from the economic viewpoitt, 
all pointed at one time to govern- 
ment programming and are used 
even now as arguments for socializ- 
ing the health field. But it is ap- 
parent that they are less convificing 
than they once were and have lost 
impact. Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, for 
many years professor of the history 
of medicine at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and once one of the most 
articulate proponents of government 
medicine, more recently presented a 
series of interesting lectures in 
which he said : 

“While I was in the United States I 
was in the forefront of those who 
fought for (government) health in- 
surance. I was fully aware that it 
was not the only and probably not 
the best solution, but in the nineteen- 
thirties under the Roosevelt admin- 
istration it seemed the best we could 
hope for. 

“Now that I am back in Europe | 
am no longer in favor of (govern- 
ment) health insurance and I think 
that better solutions should be 
found. Health insurance in many 
European countries has become 
rigid, and is in the hands of groups 
that have a very vested interest in 
it. The machinery is frequently very 
clumsy and we generally find the 
tendency to perpetuate under an in- 
surance scheme an outgrown type of 
medical service. Hence the time has 
come to reconsider the whole set of 
problems and to seek new ways of 
solving them, ways that will make 
the best possible use of the present 
technology of medicine.” 


Continuing Criticism 


Criticisms of the health field, par- 
ticularly in terms of financing the 
cost of care, are bound to continue. 
The field must neither be confused 
by such criticisms nor persuaded ‘0 
ignore them. If they are weigh«d 
and answered with objectivity, I b-- 
lieve we can meet the economic chz'- 
lenge of disability—that the need: d 
flow of money can continue without 
controls which will sharply limit the 
amount and quality of care. 
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Phase Ill Aspects—from page 27 


uation there is a “deemed distribu- 
tion” which took place on the last 
day of the last taxable year in which 
the company qualified as a life in- 
surance company. This same con- 
cept applies when a company is not 
an insurance company for any tax- 
able year. In this connection, the 
Internal Revenue Code contains no 
definition of an insurance company. 
Whether a company is an insurance 
company is determined in accord- 
ance with the character of the busi- 
ness actually done in the taxable 
year. This is the test set forth in the 
proposed regulations (Section 1.801- 
3(a) ) and which is in line with 
prior regulations. 


Tax Incurred 


While the two year period may 
prove to be of great help to many 
companies, there is a further im- 
portant point to note. Under Sec- 
tion 815(d)(2)(B), should the 
company qualify as an insurance 
company but not as a life insurance 
company and actually make a dis- 
tribution during this period, the 
same results would obtain as indi- 
cated above; that is, there will be 
a Phase III tax incurred on the bal- 
ance in the policyholders’ surplus 
account as of the close of the tax- 
able year for the last year in which 
the company qualified as a life in- 
surance company. To state the mat- 
ter more simply, if a company fails 
to meet the test of a life insurance 
company in a given year, the Phase 
III tax will not automatically be in- 
curred. However, in the usual case 
when such a company fails to qualify 
as a life insurance company, it, 
nevertheless, would qualify as an in- 
surance company. Management 
should be alerted during this period 
not to declare any dividends when 
the company is in this precarious 
position lest the company unwit- 
tingly incur a Phase III tax. This 
is an extremely important point to 
remember for those companies which 
are in the borderline situation; that 
is, where their life insurance re- 
serves are only slightly in excess of 
50% of total reserves. 

Under the statutory scheme the 
word “distribution” includes a re- 
demption of stock either in partial 
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or in complete liquidation. Thus, 
when such occurs, a Phase III tax 
will also apply to such distribution. 
With the exception of Section 381 
which is incorporated into the life 
insurance company tax law, the vari- 
ous provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code contained in Sub-Chapter 
C are not meant to be affected by the 
Life Insurance Company Income 
Tax Act of 1959. For example, 
while a Phase III tax may be im- 
posed upon the company, if the 
shareholders qualify under Section 
331(a), they would be treated as 
having received full payment in ex- 
change for the stock. 

The general rules of tax law in 
regard to the characterization of in- 
come, the recognition or non-recog- 
nition of gain upon sales or ex- 
changes, and the taxation of share- 
holders, are not meant tv be affected 
by the Phase III tax. When there is 
an asset acquisition which consti- 
tutes a reorganization under Section 
368(a)(1)(C), or a reorganization 
taking the form of a statutory merger 
or consolidation, or a mere change in 
identity, form, or place of organiza- 
tion, the various attributes of the 
distributing corporation go over to, 
and are taken into account by, the 
acquiring company. Under these 
circamstances, the life insurance 
company will not be deemed to have 
“terminated” in such a way as to 
give rise to the automatic imposi- 
tion of a Phase III tax. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to discuss cor- 
porate acquisitions, mergers, etc. 
However, in passing, note might be 
made of one particular fact. Since 
various attributes of a life insurance 
company will, under the circum- 
stances referred to above, accrue to 
the acquiring corporation, it be- 
hooves any life insurance company 
which contemplates the acquisition 
of another life insurance company 
to examine thoroughly these particu- 
lar attributes. Particular study 
should be made of the shareholders’ 
and the policyholders’ surplus ac- 
counts since these accounts will have 
a direct bearing on the Phase III 
tax of the acquiring corporation. 
While not within the scope of a dis- 
cussion concerning Phase III, it 
should also be noted that remaining 
net increases or decreases described 
in Section 810(d) (1), or any install- 
ments of tax due to the changeover 





from cash to accrual basis must also 
be reckoned with by the acquiring 
corporation. 

It is submitted that the statutory 
rules on termination of a life insur- 
ance company are of vital signiii- 
cance to many companies. It would 
be unwise indeed for management 
to glance at the catch-line of Sec- 
tion 815(d)(2) which reads “Ter- 
mination As Life Insurance Com- 
pany” and assume it has no-rele- 
vancy to their company because, to 
the best of their knowledge, the com- 
pany will be in business for many 
years. As can be seen, there are 
numerous situations in which the 
operative rules concerning termina- 
tion of a life insurance company will 
have significance as has been seen 
above. Within this sub-section of 
the law a company may incur a tax 
and not terminate. Most assuredly, 
companies which are writing a sub- 
stantial block of accident and health 
insurance (cancelable) in propor- 
tion to the traditional lines of life 
insurance, should be exceedingly 
wary of this section. In addition, at 
any time thoughts of acquisitions, re- 
organizations, etc. are expressed, the 
alert life insurance man should ex- 
plore Phase III thoroughly. 


PART lil 


Related Provisions 


From just a general inspection of 
the mechanics of the tax formula, it 
will be seen that virtually every item 
that affects the computation of tax 
under Phases I and II may have a 
bearing on the Phase III of cash. 
As we:all know, there are myriad 
situations where, for practical busi- 
ness reasons, a company would pre- 
fer to retain its own cash but em- 
ploy borrowed funds for given 
purposes. In this connection, it 
would be well to study the restric- 
tions placed upon such a program. 
Specifically, Section 815(d)(3) 
provides that if the life insurance 
company makes a payment in dis- 
charge of its indebtedness, and this 
indebtedness is attributable to a dis- 
tribution after February 9, 195°, 
then the amount of the repayment of 
the loan is treated as a cash dividen:! 
to the stockholders to the extent that 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Phase Ill Aspects—Continued 


the distribution was treated as made 
‘ out of accounts other than the share- 
holders’ and policyholders’ surplus 
accounts. It is obvious that this is 
a loophole-plugging section. On its 
surface, this section seeks to prevent 
a life insurance company from cir- 
cumventing the imposition of a 
Phase III tax by employing bor- 
rowed money. It should be noted 
that this section applies only to the 
extent that the distribution was 
treated as made out of accounts other 
than shareholders’ and policyholders’ 
surplus accounts. In other words, if, 
in preparing the tax return, the com- 
pany did not consider the distribu- 
tion in computing the shareholders’ 
and policyholders’ aecount balances, 
Section 815(d) (3) eventually makes 
the computation mandatory. In the 
Janguage of the House Ways and 
Means Committee Report, the pay- 
ments of such indebtedness “are 
treated as distributions out of share- 
holders’ or policyholders’ surplus ac- 
counts in the same manner as in the 
case of cash distributions.” 1 


Helpful Pattern 


It is possible that this loophole- 
plugging statute may, oddly enough, 
be employed to a company’s advan- 
tage. The reader will observe that 
it is the repayments of the indebted- 
ness attributable to the dividend dis- 
tribution that is equated to a dis- 
tribution. While it is impracticable 
to work out figures which would be 
demonstrative for a large number of 
companies, one can trace a certain 
pattern that might prove helpful to 
a given company. Let us assume a 
company borrows money to pay a 
dividend in the taxable year. The 
mere borrowing itself does not cause 
the Phase III tax. If the company 
were in a position to obtain a loan 
repayable over, say two, three or 
four years hence, the Phase III tax 
would, therefore, be spread over 
these years. The company would 
also have the use of these tax dollars 
for a longer period of time. The 
adoption of such a program is not 
truly tax “saving” but it falls in 
line with so many other tax planning 
ideas which have, as their basis, the 
spreading of expense. While I be- 
lieve this possibility is worthy of 


exploration, it is admitted that the 
idea is not free from pitfalls. 

It may be argued in the future 
that the fifth clause of Section 
815(d)(3)(B) requires the repay- 
ments of the loan to be related back 
to the year of distribution. Under 
that interpretation, little, if any, ad- 
vantage would be gained. While the 
“relation-back” theory may have 
been the intent of this provision, it 
is submitted cogent arguments can 
be advanced in support of spread- 
ing the tax payments to the years of 
repayment without producing a de- 
ficiency in the year of distribution. 
One further thought should be ex- 
pressed before leaving this subject. 
The statute and the Committee Re- 
ports speak of repayment of debts 
“attributable” to distributions to 
shareholders. It would seem the 
statutory language poses a question 
of fact which must be determined on 
examination. While the possibility 
may appear remote at the present 
time, one could, theoretically, envi- 
sion a Revenue Agent concluding 
that a company’s loan is “attributa- 
ble” to a dividend distribution. It is 
submitted that in most insurance 
companies this is a highly unlikely 
situation. However, in the Treasury 
Department’s zeal to collect as much 
tax as legally possible, it is not with- 
out the realm of possibility that an 
agent might make this assertion 
where company documentation and 
records are misleading or confusing. 
It is, therefore, suggested that when 
a life insurance company borrows 
money and that same company pays 
dividends at about the same time, all 
the facts and surrounding circum- 
stances of the loan be clearly re- 
flected in corporate minutes, corre- 
spondence, entries on the books of 
the company and other records. Cer- 
tainly, in the usual case of a life in- 
surance company borrowing funds 
for its myriad operations, there 
would appear little danger that this 
result could obtain. It is only sug- 
gested that in the absence of clear 
records, a company could find itself 
in litigation due to this factual ques- 
tion. 


Operations Loss Carry-Back 


At the outset of this paper, it was 
indicated that the Phase III tax will 
have a direct bearing on the tax bill 





on several companies in the near 
future. While in many companies a 
number of the situations outlined 
above seem remote, there is a situ- 
ation in which companies might well 
find themselves. Reference is made 
to the fact that, in spite of conserva- 
tive underwriting policies it is en- 
tirely conceivable that companies in 
future years will incur a loss from 
operations. ‘ Section 812 of the Code 
provides for the deduction of an op- 
erating loss carry-back and carry- 
over. In many respects this deduc- 
tion is quite similar to the net operat- 
ing loss carry-over and carry-back 
provisions under Section 172, ap- 
plicable to the ordinary business cor- 
poration. There are many specific 
rules in connection with the applica- 
tion of the operations loss deduction 
of life insurance companiés most of 
which are, in reality, transitional 
rules. 


Refund of Taxes 


In the ordinary business corpora- 
tion when a net operating loss for a 
given year develops, it is carried 
back to the third preceding year. 
This results in an additional deduc- 
tion for the prior year which, in turn, 
will provide the company with a re- 
fund of prior years’ taxes. This re- 
fund of taxes is either accomplished 
by the so-called quicky-refund 
method; that is, filing Form 1139, 
or via a claim for refund, or on audit 
of the returns. Certainly, when there 
is a clear, existing net operating loss 
carry-back, the company’s manage- 
ment properly expect a refund. Let 
us compare this with that of a life 
insurance company which finds itself 
in similar circumstances. 

To illustrate the problem, a few 
assumptions are necessary. Let us 
assume a company which has «an 
existing balance in both sharehold- 
ers’ and policyholders’ surplus tax. 
It would be impossible to explore 
each and every item. Suffice to say, 
the thorough technician will, in 
weighing the tax advantage or ben:- 
fit of a given item, also cast a critical 
eye on the possible effect of Phase 
III. However, there are certain 
specific situations which are of geu- 
eral application to many life insur- 
ance companies. One such item will 
be mentioned in passing and two par- 
ticular matters will be discussed in 
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some detail. In the order of their 
discussion will be comments on : 

(1) The phasing-in of Phase III; 
(2) Borrowing money to pay divi- 
dends ; 

(3. The effect of an operations loss 
carry-back on Phase III. 

The industry is familiar with the 
faci that the tax as computed under 
Section 802(b)(3), namely, the 
Phase III tax, is operative one-third 
in 1959, two-thirds in 1960 and fully 
in !961 and years thereafter. Short- 
term tax savings, of course, may be 
gained due to this graduated rate. 
Thus, if a company had a standing 
practice of declaring 100-x dollars 
in dividends for the past several 
years and intended to so continue, it 
might deem it advisable to declare 
dividends on behalf of the years 
1960, 1961 and 1962. The Phase ITI 
tax applicable to that distribution 
would naturally be taxed at a re- 
duced rate, thereby producing tax 
savings. At the time of this writing, 
there is available a tax-saving oppor- 
tunity to the extent of one-third of 
the effective rate under Phase III. 
Since this is now a rather short- 
lived possibility, it will not be dwelt 
upon at length herein. Only one 
point might be worthy of comment. 
It will be seen below that a net oper- 
ating loss carry-back does cause a 
re-computation of a Phase III tax. 
In that connection, should that re- 
computation occur in the year 1959 
or 1960, there would be a lesser tax 
due to the “phasing-in” of Phase III. 


Funds to Pay Dividends 


A company may desire to borrow 
money in order to pay cash dividends 
to its stockholders. It does not nec- 
essarily follow that such borrowing is 
caused by lack of accounts. Further 
for our illustration, assume the com- 
pany paid a dividend in a given year 
equivalent to the balance in the 
shareholders’ surplus account. No 
Phase III tax is incurred because 
the dividend is payable out of sums 
previously taxed. Three years later 
our hypothetical life insurance com- 
pany develops an operations loss de- 
duction as defined under Section 
812; the loss from operations is car- 
ried back to the third previous year 
and will, in our case, eliminate the 
gain from operations. The result un- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Phase Ill Aspects—Continued 

der these circumstances is that, like 
the ordinary business corporation, 
there would be a refund due for the 
taxes paid on the income of the third 
preceding taxable year. Unlike the 
ordinary business corporation, the 
life company tax formula contains a 
tax deferral item known as Phase 
III. When the carry-back eliminates 
the gain from operations, taxable in- 


NET TAX EFFECT OF OPERATIONS LOSS CARRYBACK ON PHASES II AND III 


Taxable investment Sonate 
Gain from operations .........seeeeeececsees 
Tax base Sec, 802(b) (i) and (2) 
Tax Sec. 802(a) 


eee eee eee eee) 


wee ween eeeee 
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Tax recovered as result of carryback of loss 


Shareholders’ surplus account: 
At Le yey ni year 
FS ee RS a ee eo 
Subtracted (distribution) $100,000 each year . 
At end of year 


Policyholders’ surplus account: 
At beginning of year 
Bae TE UE ernie kd cians ccgscccscvess 
Subtracted eet and tax thereon) . 

At end of year ......... 
Tax base Sec. *302(b) (3) 
Tax Sec. 802(a) 
Additional tax due resulting from adjust- 
ment to policyholders’ surplus account 
due to carryback of loss .............. 


* Assume that Company X has a loss from 
operations for year 1964 of $450,000. 


(1) Gain from operations .................44. 
Carryback year 1964 loss (450,000) 


Adjusted gain from operations 


(2) Acteal Gipteteatiete ison ciccccccbesas ities 
Amount subtracted from shareholders’ 
eS REE IS EES 


Net distribution to be subtracted from 
policyholders’ surplus account (equal to 
Ne OOD on 4.66 up cicb ond d palnw yinin 

Tax on distribution from policyholders’ sur- 
pene Cat wake SO) sis cc cavsicdscccsce 

Amount treated as distriution and sub- 
tracted from policyholders’ surplus account. 


Assumptions made: The years 1961, 1962, 1963 and 1964 have been used in order not to meeapiiente the seamngte with the fact that Phase III is phased-in 
over the period 1959 and 1960. ‘Actually, the same results will obtain, but the additiona 
It is assumed that the company paid a dividend of $100,000 in all years. It is further assumed in 1961 through 1963 that gain from operations 
amounted to $200,000 and taxable investment income amounted to $100,000. 4 
in 1961 had an opening balance of $28,000; the policyholders’ surplus account had an opening balance of $625,000. 








come is eliminated, and then there is 
no addition to shareholders’ surplus 
account. Therefore, to the extent 
that the dividend exceeds the newly 
computed balance in shareholders’ 
surplus, we know that the remaining 
distribution must come from policy- 
holders’ surplus (Section 815(a) ). 
That distribution from policyhold- 
ers’ surplus account will bear a 
Phase III tax. We also know that 


the subtraction from the policyhcld. 
ers’ surplus account compreheids 
both the distribution to the stock. 
holders and the tax thereon. The 
net result is that there will be an 
additional tax under Phase III in 
an amount equivalent to the poten tial 
refund obtained via a decrease in 
the Phase I and II tax. 

The schedule below illustrates this 
situation. 




















Year 1961 Year 1962 Year 1963 Year 1961 Year 1962 Year 1963 Year 1964 
00,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 
200,000 200,000 200,000 (1) 150,000 * (450,000) 

0,000 150,000 150,000 125,000 
78,000 78,000 78,000 65,000 
(78,000) (78,000) (13,000) 
28,000 28,000 
72,000 72,000 72,000 60,000 
100,000 72,000 72,000 28,000 60,000 
625,000 675,000 666,667 625,000 475,000 266,667 208,334 
50,000 50,000 50,000 25,000 
(2) 58,333 (2) 58,333 (2) 150,000 (2) 208,333 (2) 83,333 (2) 208,333 
675,000 666,667 658,334 475,000 266,667 208,334 
58,33 58,333 150,000 208,333 83,333 208,333 
30,333 30,333 78,000 108,333 43,333 108,333 
78,000 78,000 13,000 
Year 1961 Year 1962 Year 1963 
200,000 200,000 200,000 
(200,000) (200,000) 50,000 
150,000 
Year 1961 Year 1962 Year 1963 Year 1961 Year 1962 Year 1963 Year 1964 
100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 
100,000 72,000 72,000 28,000 60,000 
28,000 28,000 72,000 100,000 40,000 100,000 
30,333 30,333 78,000 108,333 43,333 108,333 
58,333 58,333 150,000 208,333 83,333 208,333 
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There is a further assumption that the sharehol 





II would be less for years prior to 1961. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


You'll Be Welcomed Like Santa Claus 


(IF YOU’RE EQUIPPED WITH MUTUAL FUNDS!) 


Yes, our modern and qualified representatives are opening more doors than was ever thought possible, for they are sel’ing 

a balanced program of savings and family protection (Guaranteed Dollars) along with an equity investment (Variable Dollrs) 
in Mutual Funds. This program does not make use of term insurance—in fact, we have yet to sell that first program consis ing 
of this temporary class of insurance. ance. Mutual Funds will pave a welcome for your interview and carry you to new height. in 
solid life sales. Be your own Santa Claus and give yourself a real gift for the coming year by writing me for full detail: on 
how you can become a modern life salesman. 
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THE LADDER TO SUCCESS 


must be chosen carefully — National Guardian Life has expanded and is 
presently establishing General Agents in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North and South Dakota and Nebraska. 


If you have a minimum of two years’ experience in life insurance, you 


may qualify as a General Agent. We offer our General Agents — 


@ Exceptional General Agent’s Contracts 
@ Financing available to start your agency 
@ Effective Modern Sales Aids 

© Complete Home Office Co-operation 


Write today — in complete confidence to: 


Agency Vice President 

National Guardian Life Insurance Co. 
P. O. Box 11917 

Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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In line with the above discussion, 
reference will now be made to par- 
ticular figures on the schedule. We 
note, first, that the dividends paid in 
the year 1961 in the amount of $100,- 
000 exhausted the shareholders’ sur- 
plus account but it was not necessary 
to reach into policyholders’ surplus 
account. Thus, no Phase III tax was 
paid in the year 1961. In 1954, there 
was a loss from operations in the 
amount of $450 thousand. This 
amount is carried back to the year 
1961 and completely eliminates the 
$200 thousand gain from operations. 
Thus, the tax originally paid on be- 
half of 1961 operations, in the 
amount of $78 thousand on life in- 
surance company taxable income of 
$150 thousand is to be refunded. 
However, this is not: the end of the 
story. The dividend in the amount of 
$100 thousand now must come par- 
tially from policyholders’ surplus ac- 
count. Twenty-eight thousand (dol- 
lers) in the shareholders’ surplus 


‘account will be distributed tax free. 
The balance of the dividend, namely, 


$72 thousand must, under the rules 
0! priority, come from policyholders’ 


For November, 1960 


surplus account. While the $72 thou- 
sand of the distribution does come 
from policyholders’ surplus account, 
as we know, the subtraction from 
the account would amount to $150 
thousand. This subtraction, in turn, 
is now part of the tax base of the 
corporation and, as such, is added to 
life insurance company taxable in- 
come. We learn from Section 802(b) 
(3) that life insurance company tax- 
able income includes “the amount 
subtracted from the policyholders’ 
surplus account for the taxable year, 
as determined under Section 815.” 
In short, we find a tax is due on 
$150 thousand which amounts to $78 
thousand. Thus, in this situation, the 
net result is that the potential re- 
fund of $78 thousand, attributable to 
the reduction in taxable income un- 
der Phases I and II, is completely 
offset by the increment in tax under 
Phase III in like amount. 


While the above result is by no 
means startling to the person who 
has studied the Life Insurance In- 
come Tax Act of 1959, it is sub- 
mitted that many insurance men 
naturally feel that the carry-back of 


a loss from operations will produce 
a refund. The sole point here is to 
indicate the many situations wherein 
the company, while being entitled 
to a refund on the one hand, will, 
nevertheless, be subject to the impo- 
sition of a Phase III tax. The addi- 
tional Phase III tax can completely 
offset the refund. Needless to say, 
it is impossible within the scope of 
this paper to comprehend the dozens 
of possibilities in terms of financial 
situations. Each situation must be 
analyzed. For instance, without go- 
ing into detail, should this same 
principle be applied to a new com- 
pany which has no opening balance 
in the shareholders’ surplus, the 
carryback would result in a refund 
of taxes with little, if any, offsetting 
additional Phase III tax. As can be 
seen, the results depend entirely on 
the opening balance in the sharehold- 
ers’ surplus account, the amount of 
the dividends paid in the year in 
question, and the amount of the loss 
operations carry-back. In the light 
of this development, it is suggested 
that when a life insurance company 


(Continued on the next page) 





Phase Ill Aspects—Continued 


experiences an operations loss in a 
given year, an analysis be made in 
order to determine the advisability of 
filing a claim for a so-called “quicky- 
refund,” technically known as an Ap- 
plication For a Tentative Carryback 
Adjustment. The purpose in analyz- 
ing the facts would be to prevent the 
receipt of a refund due to the carry- 
back, only to find that such refund 
must, in turn, be refunded at a future 
date after audit. If such facts de- 
velop, there would be little point in 
filing the equivalent of a Form 1139. 
(The interest factor should be 
studied to determine any possible 
advantage from a pre-audit refund, 
although it is believed in many cases 
even this element would not finan- 
cially justify the receipt of a “quicky- 
refund”). Notwithstanding this fact, 
should the company desire (or in 
some situations find it advisable) to 
file a “quicky-refund” claim, they 
should note that Form 1139, de- 
signed for the ordinary business cor- 
poration, is not completely appropri- 
ate for a life insurance company. 
However, with the exercise of a little 


ingenuity, Form 1139 can readily 
be converted into an_ intelligible 
schedule for life insurance company 
purposes. 

At the outset of this article, I 
admitted perplexity in addressing 
myself to an area of the tax law in 
which so many subtleties lurk. This 
situation is complicated by the vary- 
ing degrees of experience life insur- 
ance men have had with Phase ITI. 
It is perhaps more difficult to con- 
clude such a paper. It is hoped that 
the reader will at least be in agree- 
ment with this thesis, namely, that 
Phase III is not something that 
should be ignored, or shunned, with 
the justification that “it is a very 
peculiar ‘animal’ which does not, 
cannot and will not, affect my com- 
pany.” 

While the Life Insurance Com- 
pany Income Tax Act of 1959 is still 
in its infancy, it is strongly urged 
that periodic examinations of the 
company be made in order to deter- 
mine when and if Phase III will 
affect the particular company. The 
greatest single incidence of this tax 
will be upon cash dividends to stock- 
holders. Certainly, before the dec- 









laration of a dividend, the cony any 
should review the statutory provi 
sions to ascertain the effect of thd 
distribution on Phase III. Then, too 
there are many other occurrences 
which may give rise to a Phase [I] 
tax. Perhaps the companies most 
vulnerable to “surprise” are those 
that find themselves on the borer. 
line of classification as a life insur- 
ance company. Any company that is 
in this position should seriously 
study the entire area of Phase III in 
order to remove the element of sur- 
prise and, through careful planning, 
possibly avoid the incurrence of the 
tax at a premature date. 


WORTH-WHILE BOOKS 


Tue 1960 eEpition of “A List Of 
Worthwhile Health Insurance 
Books” is now available from the 
Health Insurance Institute. The 26- 
page publication lists a selection of 
books on health insurance currently 
available from commercial publishers 
or other sources, organizations with 
a relationship to health and the f- 
nancing of medical care, and pe- 
riodicals that cover health insurance. 
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FINANCIAL RESOURCES? 


RESPONSIBILITY? 


Questions that require answers! 


We've collected all these vital answers now. The 55th annual edition of BEST'S LIFE 
REPORTS is now ready for immediate delivery. It is the nationally recognized authority 
on legal reserve life companies operating in the United States. This unique reference 
work offers you complete reports on life company financial resources and responsibility. 
It includes Best’s famous summary opinions, with recommendations for those companies 
that qualify after a thorough study by our insurance company experts. 


BEST’S LIFE REPORTS is priced at $30.00. This includes an accompanying full year’s 
subscription for the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 


ORDER NOW—Ready for Immediate Delivery! 


1960 EDITION of 


Life Reports 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHATTANOOGA + CHICAGO - CINCINNATI + DALLAS * LOS ANGELES + RICHMOND 


RECOMMENDED? 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Kentucky Appellate Court Sustains 

Summary Judgment in Favor of Insur- 

ance Company Against liliterate 
Applicant 


ENRY Y. MILts applied for, and 

was issued, three policies of in- 
surance—(1) accident, (2) medical- 
surgical, and (3) hospitalization and 
surgical expense policy, by the Re- 
serve Life Insurance Company, in 
1955. In 1957 he was injured by a 
fall in the junk yard where he 
worked, and for such injuries made 
claim under the policies. After 
claim was made for these benefits, 
the insurance company investigated 
and found that he had diabetes at 
the time he applied for the insur- 
ance. The company also found that 
he had been in the hospital for treat- 
ment of diabetes. The application 
reflected that Mills had not dis- 
closed that he actually had diabetes 
in 1955, or that he had been in the 
hospital for treatment. 

The facts disclosed that he was 58 
years old at the time of application, 
and that the agent only asked him 
his name, age, place of employment, 
marital status, and whether or not 
he had the amount of the first pre- 
mium on his person. The applicant 
was unable to read and write, and 
was merely told to sign each applica- 
tion at a place marked “X.” The 
applications were not read to him. 
\Vhen the company denied liability, 
suit was filed and tried in the Fayette 
Cireuit Court, and upon Motion for 


For November, 1960 


the lower 


Summary Judgment, 
court held in favor of the Reserve 
Life Insurance Company on a Sum- 


mary Judgment. An appeal was 
made, and Justice Stewart wrote the 
opinion, affirming the lower court’s 
decision. 

There is no dispute that the an- 
swers to the questions as to the 
man’s health, were false. The issue 
then arises as to whether or not the 
illiterate applicant is duty-bound to 
read the full application or rely upon 
the agent’s representations. The law 
is that a handicap which makes it 
more difficult for one to fulfill a duty 
does not have the effect of excusing 
the duty. There was a duty on his 
part to read the application. Ameri- 
can Jurisprudence states as follows: 


“If a person cannot read the instru- 
ment, it is as much his duty to pro- 
cure some reliable person to read 
and explain it to him before he signs 
it as it would be to read it before he 
signs it if he were able to do so, and 
his failure to obtain a reading and 
explanation of it is such gross negli- 
gence as will estop him from avoid- 
ing it on the ground that he was ig- 
norant of its contents.” 


The next question the court takes 
up is whether or not, as a matter of 
law, the false answers were material 
to the risk. The rule is that a false 
answer is material if the company, 
acting reasonably and naturally in 
accordance with the usual practice 
of life insurance companies under 
similar circumstances, would not 
have accepted the application if the 
substantial truth had been stated 


The Tegal Spotlight 





therein. The company in this case 
cancelled the policies immediately 
upon learning of the diabetic condi- 
tion of the insured, and offered the 
return of premiums. It is the court’s 
feeling that a victim of the disease of 
diabetes is in a critical condition, 
and it is well known that many times 
they have to go to the hospital to 
arrest the illness and prevent its tak- 
ing a fatal course. Thus, the court 
feels that the misrepresentations set 
forth in the applications were di- 
rectly material to the risk, and if the 
illiterate person is duty-bound to 
have someone read him the applica- 
tions, he is thus precluded summarily 
from recovery. 

A vigorous dissent was filed by 
Justice Palmer. He states that de- 
cisions such as this simply ignore 
the realities of life. The average man 
who can read and write, and who is 
educated and experienced is apt to 
trust the agent from whom he pur- 
chases an insurance policy, to the 
extent that he permits the agent to 
fill out the application, and then 
signs it without reading it. How 
often can it really be expected that 
the illiterate person would be so in- 
telligent as to realize that he ought 
to secure the services of some dis- 
interested party other than the agent 
before signing the application. Al- 
though previous Kentucky cases are 
followed in this, the dissenting jus- 
tice is not in favor of stare decises 
when deformities in the law need 
correcting. He quotes Cardozo as 
follows: 

“The inn that shelters for the night 
is not the journey’s end. The law, 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


like the traveler, must be ready for 
the morrow. It must have the prin- 
ciple of growth.” 


Justice Palmer would have let the 
jury decide the issues. 


Mills vs. Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals, May 20, 1960. Appeal from 








sending a bill? 


It'll get there quicker if you 
gave your postal delivery zone 
number with your address. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 





Stopher, 
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Fayette Circuit Court, 4 CCH Life 
Cases 2d, P. 1050. 

R. P. Maloney, Jr., 504 Security 
Trust Bldg., Lexington, Kentucky, 
for the appellant. 

Julian W. Knippenberg, Boehl, 
Graves & Deindoerfer, 
1010 First National Bank Bldg., 
Lexington, Kentucky, for appellee. 


Representation by Banker Acting in 
Dual Capacity as Vice President of 
Beneficiary and Agent for Insurer 
Held Binding on the Insurance Com- 


pany 


The Atlantic National Life Insur- 
ance Company issued a group credit 
insurance policy to The Bank of Sul- 
ligent, Sulligent, Alabama, and had 
designated Felix Sizemore, Vice 
President and Cashier of the Bank 
as its agent to issue certificates under 
the group policy for various debtors 
of the Bank. 

One L. R. Faulkner borrowed 
money from The Bank of Sulligent, 
on March 18, 1957, and on March 
20, 1957, Felix Sizemore issued a 
group credit insurance certificate to 
L. R. Faulkner in the amount of his 
loan under the group policy. At the 
time the certificate was issued, 
Faulkner was not in the bank and 
the premium for the insurance was 
charged to his account. The bank 
was designated in the policy as the 
irrevocable beneficiary. In the event 
of the death of the insured debtor, 
the bank would collect up to the 
amount of its then debt, after which 
any excess would go to a designated 
beneficiary named by the debtor. 

The policy provided that each 
debtor of the creditor who was then 
in insurable health in certain classes 
of indebtedness was eligible for in- 
surance coverage. 

On September 14, 1957, not quite 
6 months after the issuance of the 
certificate of insutance, Faulkner 
died. The death certificate showed 
his death to be caused by pneumonia 
of a 12-hour duration, and the un- 
derlying causes were intractable 
diarrhea, duration two and one-half 
years; pancreatic fibrosis, duration 
six years ; iron deficiency anemia and 
vitamin deficiency, duration two 
years. 















After his death, the insura ce 
company denied liability because of 
the fact Faulkner was not in in- 
surable health at the time Ban‘er 
Sizemore wrote the certificate of 
insurance. The fact was known to 
Sizemore, the insurance company al- # 
leged, at the time, that the debtor # 
was not eligible in the insurance 
plan. 


The trial court found for the 
plaintiff beneficiary, and the insur- 
ance company appealed to the Ala- 
bama Supreme Court. Chief Justice 
Livingston wrote the opinion, affirm- 
ing the trial court’s judgment. The 
appellate court related that the 
bank’s vice president, Felix Size 
more, was without question acting in 
a dual capacity when he issued the 
certificate on the life of Faulkner, 
The court reviewed the insurance 
company’s contention that by issuing 
the certificate, Sizemore in his capac- 
ity as banker, represented to the 
company that Faulkner was eligible 
for insurance, and that he was in 
insurable health at the time the cer- 
tificate was issued, and the insurance 
company is not bound thereby. It 
is true that this representation was 
made by Sizemore. However, 0 
Faulkner made no representation as 
to the status of his health. When an 
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insurance company, to get the busi- JAnnot 
ness of a bank, constitutes the vice §- the 
president and cashier of the bank as ing th 
its own agent to write insurance, in J. 
which the bank is the beneficiary, infor’ 
the insurance company cannot rely fthey’l 
on such dual relationship to limit the JAn e1 
authority of the agent to bind the fall th 
company. Thus, the Alabama Su- § oy 
preme Court affirms the opinion of Liha 
the lower court, holding for the ben- 2 
eficiary bank. ayats 
park 
for ¢ 


Atlantic National Life Insurance Tt 





Company vs. Bank of Sulligent, Su!- QYUr 
ligent, Alabama, Alabama Suprenie find 
Court, August 18, 1960. Appeal Bgroy 
from Lamar Circuit Court, 4 CCA vant 
Life Cases 2d, P. 1143. 

John D. Petree, Jr., Bankhead & se tbe 
Petree, Bankhead-Long Bldg., Jas §Fer 
per, Alabama, for insurance cor:- §seut 


pany. 

Oliver E. Young, Young & Youn, 
Vernon, Alabama, Rankin Fite, Fie \ 
& Fite, Hamilton, Alabama, for be:- 
eficiary bank. Ce 
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OW! Shoreham Hotel adds fabulous new Motor Inn 
«(0 Washington’s finest convention facilities 


busi- JAnnouncing another great convention feature at the Shoreham 
© vice §-the magnificent new $1,500,000 Shoreham Motor Inn, adjoin- 
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a : ing the Hotel. Your members who arrive by car will enjoy the . 
ce, . ° s 
ciary informality and deluxe accommodations of the Motor Inn ... yet 


t rely they’ll be just a few steps away from all your group activities. 
it the $An enclosed passageway leads directly from the Motor Inn to 
d the fall the Hotel’s meeting and banquet rooms. ky —s <> an 

» Su- Overlooking Rock Creek Park, the Motor Inn is centrally Outdoor swimming pool, free to guests, has facili- 















ae leated and easy to reach by car from every direction. Every a stone ee one reine arsenal 
spacious, air-conditioned room has free TV and a beautiful . be atiott ARE tah 
park view. And under our Family Plan, there’s no extra charge 
for children accommodated with their parents. 

rence The new Shoreham Motor Inn is one more reason for planning 

, Sul- Jyour meeting or convention at the Shoreham Hotel, where you'll 

renie §find 17 meeting rooms for 35 to 1000 . . . banquet rooms for —-— SF 

Pp groups up to 750 . . . 650 air-conditioned guest rooms for con- Drive-in cealaration. ee errivs ot — 
ventions in the Hotel and Motor Inn, accommodating 1300 Inn informally. Free adjacent parking. 

ad & BPersons... and 44,000 square feet of drive-in exhibit space. Mr. John E. MeMurtagh, Sales Manager 

Jas For details, mail the coupon today or phone any of our repre- Shoreham Hotel and Motor Inn 


Connecticut Ave. at Calvert, Washington, D.C. 


Please send your full-color convention booklet 
and also Motor Inn brochure. 


=: Shoreham Hotel and Motortnn | rs 


Connecticut Avenue at Calvert, Washington, D.C. +» ADams 4-0700 Company. 


Representatives: Leonard Hicks, Jr. and Associates, Inc. 
New York, MU 8-0123 » Chicago, MO 4-5100 « Detroit, WO 2-2700 » Atlanta, JA 4-3486 City Zone State 
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VIOLET B. SHELDON 
Bryant Agency, Portland, Ore. 
Bryant Agency 
Portland, Ore. 


OU MIGHT SAY, I suppose, that 
I am an accident and health 
“specialist” because I contact pro- 
fessional women — exclusively— 
nurses, X-ray technicians, dental 
assistants, etc. I will admit to one 
advantage: J] am a woman dealing 
with other women, so it is relatively 
easy for me to put myself in their 
place, both as to need and the ability 
to pay. 
On the other hand, the techniques 
I employ are common to any group 
of prospects, men or women. The 
only difference I have found in ap- 
proaching women is that they are 
much more security-minded than 
men. As a wise man once said, the 
only difference between an old lady 
and an elderly lady is income. 


Special Hazards 


The professional woman not only 
has special income needs but special 
hazards, too. For example, a nurse 
or technician who suffers a sprained 
wrist is just about out of action as 
far as her job is concerned, whereas 
a file clerk with the same disability 
would probably be able to continue 
at her job. Therefore, I have always 
found the professional woman to be 
more aware of her need for income 
protection as it relates to her specific 
profession. 

That doesn’t mean, however, that 
she is easy to sell or that I do not 
have to rely on good sales tech- 
niques. On the contrary. Being 
women, the professional is just a bit 
more suspicious of anyone with 
something to sell than are men. She 
is also a lot more selective in what 


she buys. Then too, her intelligence 
level is above average so that she not 
only knows what she needs but why 
she needs it. 

My “secret weapon” (if I have 
any) is simple:'I try to be “one of 
the girls.” I make it a point to at- 
tend the state meetings of the various 
professional groups—by invitation 
only. By “getting around” I become 
accepted. I am “Vi Sheldon, the 
woman who works with the associ- 
ation.” 


Allays Suspicion 


This is a tremendous advantage 
that takes care automatically of the 
suspicion that I am trying to benefit 
Vi Sheldon more than the associa- 
tion members. At the meetings I try 
to be personable, friendly, helpful as 
possible, and without over-stepping 
myself. Besides making addresses to 
the groups and explaining how their 
protection operates, I make myself 
readily available at all times to an- 
swer questions. And women have 
questions, believe me. 

I learned a long time ago the im- 
portance of selling the need. Each 
girl has different problems, varying 
economic situations and each of them 
requires tailor-made income protec- 
tion. By presenting “custom built” 
plans I not only prove my interest in 
the women but win their apprecia- 
tion for not trying to overload them 
with more premium than they can 
reasonably carry. 

This special, personal interest in 
the individual professional woman 
pays off in excellent public relations. 
You know the old bromide: put two 
women together and you’ve got a 
convention. The most damaging 
statement (to me) anyone can make 
is: “The insurance is good but the 


payments are breaking my back,” 
or “I had a long illness once and 
the benefits I got didn’t help at all. 
It wasn’t worth it.” 

With those word-of-mouth com- 
ments Vi Sheldon will be out of the 
running in a hurry! Obviously then, 
selling the need, as it exists, for the 
individual is not only a valuable 
service but imperative if the sale is 
to be successful and remain on the 
books. 

By friendly, sympathetic and 
realistic relationships with the pro- 
fessional women I can count on 
referrals as a natural by-product of 
my efforts. By servicing need, de- 
livering claim checks and indicating 
my interest in the individual’s recov- 
ery from disability I am rewarded 
not only in the business sense but 
with the satisfaction of knowing I 
have been truly helpful. 


Profitable Market 


Prejudice is a word that I am 
proud to claim personally when it 
pertains to my specialty—the devel- 
opment primarily of the woman’s 
field in accident and sickness. Never 
has there been a more opportune 
time to develop this specialized area 
of our business and never have we 
had the excellent material supported 
by such highly attractive and con:- 
pelling sales aids. These items, con:- 
bined into the most attractive, yet 
practical available material protect 
the “paying power” of the woman 
executive, who, with her ever in- 
creasing number of counterparts pro- 
vide the area that I cultivat:. 
There’s no question about it... 
the women’s market means money 
from sales. 


North American Fieldman. 
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MAKING NEWS IS OUR BUSINESS-—Many thousands of people in the news know 
Continental Assurance . . . know first-hand how Continental protection makes news. ® Case in point: Brand-new, 
pink and precious Betsy Anne. Continental Assurance helped pay for her arrival. Continental Assurance policies 
will see her through college . .. guarantee the finest medical care for her family should they need it... help her 
dad retire ¢ YOU should know about Continental Assurance and its many imaginative insurance plans for groups 


and individuals. Ask your own insurance consultant, your friend, for the latest news from Continental Assurance. 
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Policy Changes 


American Life of New York has an- 
nounced the addition of a series of new 
riders to increase the flexibility of its acci- 
dent & sickness line of policies. They are 
the sickness partial disability, maternity 
exclusion, reduced total disability and 
ownership riders. 


American Travelers Life of Indianapolis 
has a new abbreviate rate booklet that 
features a section on “What $10 a Month 
Will Buy” for each of its life plans. This 
section is designed to tie in the sale of 
policies with basic family budgeting. 


Bankers of lowa has a cradle protection 
—— which is combination of life and 
ealth benefits for new-born babies who 
are not ordinarily included under individ- 
ual or group hospital and surgical insur- 
ance until several days or longer after 
birth. The contract provides benefits for 
specified losses resulting from birth imper- 
fections of the first child to be live-born 
after issue of the policy. The policy re- 
mains in force until the mother gives birth 
to a live-born child or until she attains age 
50. The policy guarantees renewal of 
coverage for subsequent births upon pay- 
ment of an additional single premium. 


Beneficial Standard has a home protec- 
tive plan designed to assure payment of 
monthly rent when sickness keeps the 
householder from working. It provides 
payment if the insured is disabled and un- 
able to work for fifteen days or longer. 


Business Men's has introduced three new 
whole life (minimum $25,000) plans, a 
yearly renewable term (minimum $10,- 
000) contract, and a reducing term (in 
amounts of $2,500 to $10,000) plan. 


Capital Life of Colorado is using quan- 
tity discounts on all endowment policies 
and one year and five year renewable 
term contracts. New rates have been in- 
troduced on the yearly renewable term 


policy. 


Columbian Mutual of New York has a 
complete new line of ordinary and inter- 
mediate ordinary policies and one new in- 
dustrial life policy. 


Cornbelt Life has introduced a new policy 
contract featuring a semi-annual interest 
accumulation on a special savings fund 
portion. 


General American Life has announced 
liberalizations in amount limits on its acci- 
dental death benefit. The maximum 
amount which will be issued on any one 
life has been raised from $100,000 to $150,- 
000. 


Georgia International Life has raised its 
upper age limits on decreasing term plans 
and has extended its age issue limits to 
both males and females by five years on 
five of its mortgage and family income in- 
surance plans. 

Also, the company will now guaran- 
tee the issue of life insurance policies to 
groups of ten lives or more. 


Girardian of Texas has a new “Hi-50” 
hospital indemnity which pays a scheduled 
amount to the insured for each week he is 
necessarily confined to the hospital as a 
result of accident or sickness, up to 50 
weeks. 


The Great-West Life Assurance of Win- 
nipeg has announced the addition of a 
decreasing term insurance Family Protec- 
tion policy available for periods of 15, 20 





and 25 years and to age 65. It is non- 
participating and has no non-forfeiture 
values. The minimum amount of monthly 
income which may be provided is $50 or, 
if greater, the amount that can be pur- 
chased by an annual premium of $40. 
The Waiver of Premium disability bene- 
fit is available to both male and female 
applicants. The Monthly Income disability 
benefit and the Accidental Death benefit 
are not available. 


Guardian Life of New York has a new 
policy providing substantial amounts o{ 
accidental death and blanket medical ex- 
pense coverage. The basic benefit of the 

agle policy is principal sum for acci- 
dental death, offered in multiples of $5,- 
000 with a minimum of $10,000 and a 
maximum of $25,000. In addition, an op- 
tional provision provides an additional 
benefit of one, two or three times the basic 

rincipal sum for accidental death occur- 
ing on either air common carrier or any 
common carrier for passenger service. The 
policy is guaranteed renewable for the 
lifetime of the insured with premiums and 
benefits guaranteed to the policy anniver- 
sary nearest age 70. At that time the unit 
cost of benefits is increased. 


Jefferson National has a new series of 
ordinary life policies with increased cash 
values and lower premiums. The partici- 
pating Executive special has had its min- 
imum reduced from $10,000 to $5,000. 
Rates have been reduced on non-par 
policies, while cash values have been in- 
creased. 


Life and Casualty of Tennessee is now 
issuing a $0.10 hospitalization rider in its 
weekly premium department. This rider, 
attachable only to the General Accident 
policy, pays $10 for each full day of hos- 
pital confinement as a result of bodily in- 
jury caused by accidental means. 














Excuse the reminder . . . 


but we want to be 100% positive of reaching everybody! You see, we still have a few copies of the 
FLITCRAFT BIG TWO in stock. And, we'd hate to see a Best's News subscriber turned down if his 
order comes in after they're all gone! 


So please forgive us if you've already received your copies of 


THE COMPEND and SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


for 1960! 


But if you haven't, there's still time to get ‘em if you act now! Send in your order today! Prices are 
$5.00 for single copies of THE COMPEND and $8.00 for SETTLEMENT OPTIONS .. . real bargains! 
And you get big discounts if you group your order with your colleagues . . . even bigger if your home 
office has made a grouping arrangement with us! 


FDliicnafl, Inc. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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“EXCEL Gee! 





Davis.”’ 


* Ute 


Jim Rundle, 
Vice-President, 
Reinsurance Division 


“Smart of you to choose Life & Casualty of 


Tennessee for that reinsurance connection, 


MOVE DAVIS!” 





“Thank you, sir. But since L & C has no 
restrictions on recapture, low rates, and less 
than 24 hours service in the entire southeast,* 


there was really no choice.”’ 



















Mutual Benefit Life has developed a pre- 
mium rate structure which reflects the in- 
flationary spiral of the costs of hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical benefits and other medical 
services. The outstanding feature of the 
new plan is a guarantee of premium rates 
on major medical coverage, for a three- 
year period instead of the customary one- 
year period. 


Mutual of Omaha has announced a new 
plan for offering its Senior Security health 
insurance to persons when they reach their 
65th birthday. The plan of hospital surgi- 
cal and nursing-convalescent home insur- 
ance has previously been available for 
people 65 and over during national enroll- 
ment periods. Mutual of Omaha will now 
allow persons to apply for the policy for 
a three-month period after their 65th 
birthday. The plan contains a renewal 
safeguard and cannot be cancelled because 
of the number of times a person receives 
benefits or because of changes in health. 
It is available regardless of the past or 
present health of the applicant. 


National Accident & Health of Philadel- 
phia has announced a new family plan 
that provides permanent insurance for all 
members of the family. Waiver of pre- 
mium and accidental death benefits are 
available only to the applicant. New ar- 
rivals are covered without increase in pre- 
mium until the next policy anniversary 
date. 


New York Life has introduced two educa- 


tional policies with flexibility of payment 
either in a lump sum each year or tuition 
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and monthly room and board: Educa- 
tional endowment is in units of $4,000; 
and whole life ($10,000) with educational 
endowment benefits ($4,000). Two new 
family policies are now offered in addition 
to previous plans: Family assured protec- 
tor provides for paid up insurance after 
husband’s age 65 for both; one parent 
family policy provides $5,000 on parent 
and $1,000 on each child. A new guaran- 
teed renewable individual hospital ex- 
pense policy is being issued which com- 
bines substantially increased benefits with 
larger deductibles to help keep down the 
premium level. 


Life Of Georgia has introduced a weekly 
premium hospital confinement policy, 
guaranteed renewable for life. 


National Bankers Life of Dallas, has 
announced a $25,000 minimum preferred 
risk policy, maturing at age 99. 


Postal Life has introduced a new rate 
book featuring ones discount, lower 
rates (through age setback) for females 
and triple indemnity. 

The company also has _ introduced 
a quantity discount with a gradually in- 
creasing discount with increased volume. 
Also introduced by the company is a lower 
rate for females, age 18 or older, which 
will be equivalent to that of a male three 
years younger, in regard to rates, values 
and dividends. The availability of triple 
indemnity for accidental death has been 
announced as well as substantial rate re- 
duction at almost every age for family 


income and level term riders, waiver of 
premium and accidental death benefits. 
Two new riders are available from this 
company; family income to age 65 and 
supplementary term to age 65. 


Security Life and Accident of Denver 
has introduced a new modified whole life 
policy with rates at one-half the eventual 
premium for the first ten years. The rate 
at the end of ten years is approximately 
that for a man four years younger than 
his attained age. In conjunction with the 
new Modified 10 policy, a new 10.pay 15 
year decreasing term rider has also been 
made available. This rider is sold in units 
of 10, 15 and 20 dollars per thousand of 
the base Modified 10 policy. 


Southwestern Life has a new program of 
rates and values for all individual life in- 
surance and annuities. The volume dis- 
count principle is used on all plans. The 
company has two new policies, income 
protection and home security, both de- 
creasing term contracts. 


State Mutual Life of Massachusetts has 
increased its maximum retention limits for 
individual life insurance at all ages. In- 
creases in civilian aviation retention limits 
has also been adopted. 


Time Life of Texas is now issuing an 
ordinary life contract with a beneficiary 
accidental death benefit providing pay- 
ment of an amount equal to 10% of the 
face amount to the insured in case of acci- 
dental death of the beneficiary. 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


The Mortgage Bankers hereafter presented are especially equipped to originate sound mort- 
gages and to adequately represent the mortgage loan departments of Life Insurance Companies, 
Banks, Savings & Loan Associations, Pension Funds and other institutional investors. 

Each firm has been investigated by us. The absence of any firm should not be unfavorabl 
construed as it may be due to a number of reasons including their decision not to be presently listed. 

Our eventual objective is the publication of a separate directory, national in scope, of com- 
petent and reliable Mortgage Bankers designed as a service to the nation's institutional investors. 
In it we plan to uniformly and ethically present, after complete and unbiased investigation, full 
verified information on each Mortgage Banker presented. 


Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers appearing herein; such information 
may be secured by applicetion to us. 


ALABAMA 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
Best Building, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York City 38, N. Y. 





CALIFORNIA 





COBBS, ALLEN & HALL MORTGAGE 


.. INC. 
2119—46TH AVE. NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
“1.B.M. SERVICING FACILITIES” 


Branches: Huntsville and Mobile, Ala. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GEORGE ELKINS CO. 


499 CANON DRIVE AT SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CALIFORNIA (Continued) 





INVESTOR'S MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
6435 WILSHIRE BLVD. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches: San Diego, San Jose, 
Sacramento, and Stockton 











W. B. PHILIPS & COMPANY 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 


2118 FOURTH AVENUE, NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 


Servicing Loans in Alabama since 1932 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ALLEN MORTGAGE CO. 
7872 IVANHOE AVE. 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
FOR SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


McMILLAN MORTGAGE CO. 


4015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








REAL ESTATE FINANCING, INC. 


185 LEE STREET 
MONTGOMERY I, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ALLIED BUILDING CREDITS, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3426 TERMINAL ANNEX 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


NATIONWIDE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
38 Offices Across The Nation 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE SERVICE CO. 


357 ISTH ST. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











E. S. WATTS & CO. INC. 


130 CLAYTON ST. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: 
Mobile, Ala. & Pensacola, Fla. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





THE COLWELL COMPANY 
5856 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


BRANCHES: 
Orange County & San Diego 
Member: teituese nkers Ass'n Amer. 


RIVERSIDE COUNTY MORTGAGE 
& LOAN CO 


3950 MARKET STREET 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





ARIZONA 








APPLEWHITE MORTGAGE 


& INVESTMENT CO. 
1101 NORTH FIRST ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 
6334 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 48 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





CURTIS COLEMAN CO. 
Established 1913 
208 BANK OF AMERICA BLDG. 
SAN DIEGO |, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


CALIFORNIA (Continued) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Continued) 


GEORGIA 





PALOMAR | NOETesee COMPANY 
HIRTIETH STREET 
N DIEGO 4, CALIFORNIA 
cunsieanalame FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: San Bernardino, Calif.; 
Las Vegas, Ney.; Phoenix, Arizona 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


B. F. SAUL CO. 
925-15th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





COLORADO 


FICKLING & WALKER, INC. 


240 SECOND STREET 
MACON, GEORGIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Tampa, Florida 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





ILLINOIS 








KASSLER & CO. 


1554 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLORADO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LEASING 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WALKER & DUNLOP, INC. 
905 ié6th STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








CONNECTICUT 


DOVENMUEHLE, INC. 

135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








WILLIAM A. CURTIN & CO., INC. 


42 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WEAVER BROS., INC. 
WASHINGTON BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DELAWARE 





T. 8. Toots INC. 
U PONT BLDG. 
WILMINGTON. DEL. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: Dover & Seaford, Del.; 
Kennett Square, Pa. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FLORIDA 


DRAPER and KRAMER, INC. 


30 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA 
MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








BISBEE-BALDWIN CORPORATION 
341 WEST FORSYTH STREET 
JACKSONVILLE 2, FLORIDA 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


H. F. PHILIPSBORN & CO. 
10 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL & FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





PREDERICE W. BERENS, INC. 
STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE IBM SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES: 
Durham, N. C. Miami, Florida 








BOGLEY HARTING & HIGHT INC. 
7000 WISCONSIN AVE. 


CHEVY CHASE, MD. 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 


Washington, D. C.; Clearwater, 


Arlington, Va.; 
| u Gailie, Fla.; Upper ‘Darby, Pa. 
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A. E. LANDVOIGT, INC. 
815 ISTH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


AMERICAN TITLE INSURANCE CO. 
901 N. E. 2ND AVE. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





REPUBLIC REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





INDIANA 





LAWRENCE A. EPTER 
& ASSOCIATES INC. 

3935 BISCAYNE BLVD. 

MIAMI, FLA. 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of: New York, New Jersey & Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WATERFIELD MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


126 E. BERRY ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. . 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Orlando, Fla. 

Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








D. R. MEAD & COMPANY 
1900 BISCAYNE BLVD. 
MIAMI, 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


SAVILL-MAHAFFEY MORTGAGE 
. INC. 
600 FIDELITY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branches At: Gary & Anderson 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





IOWA 





H. L. RUST COMPANY 
1001 ISTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—ARLINGTON, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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AMERICAN MORTGAGE CO. 
OF FLORIDA 


309 S. ORANGE AVE. 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











GENERAL MORTGAGE CORP. 
OF IOWA 

FLEMING BUILDING 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

BRANCH OFFICE: Mason City, lowa 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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KANSAS 


MICHIGAN (Continued) 


Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


NEW YORK (Continued) 








THE FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO. 


13? NO. MAIN ST. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


COMME Se. CONVENTIONAL 
HA & VA MORTGAGES 


coustxin SERVICING ooontihaad 


Branch Office: Topeka, Kansa 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n y ea 


LAMBRECHT REALTY CO. 


3150 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LAWRENCE A. EPTER 

& ASSOCIATES Ley 

240 MADISON AVENUE 

NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of New York, New Jersey and Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MINNESOTA 





THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





THORPE BROS. INC. 

THORPE BUILDING, 519 MARQUETTE AVE. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

For 75 years making and serving all types 
of mortgage loans 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO., INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 





KENTUCKY 








CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
MORTGAGE CO., INC. 
145 MARKET ST. 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Paducah 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE TOWLE COMPANY 
415 2ND AVE., SO. 
MINNEAPOLIS I, MINN. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Servicing the upper midwest since 1909 








EAGAN REAL ESTATE, INC. 


SYRACUSE KEMPER BUILDING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








LOUISVILLE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


H. & VAL J. ROTHSCHILD, INC. 
503 GUARDIAN BLDG. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


NORTH CAROLINA 








LOUISIANA 


MISSOURI 


CAMERON-BROWN COMPANY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


OFFICES: 
Charlotte—Asheville—Raleigh—Greensboro 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








HEARIN-COLLENS MORTGAGE 
CORP. 


1040 MAIN STREET 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
3rd Fi. City National Bank—l0th & Grand 
KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & 
VA MORTGAGES 











DANE & NORTHROP, INC. 


1402 SO. JEFFERSON DAVIS PKWY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
METROPOLITAN NEW ORLEANS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MARYLAND 


MISSOURI VALLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
1012 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 











W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. 

Il EAST CHASE STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


NEBRASKA 


N. G. SPEIR, INC. 


128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











MICHIGAN 


WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


19th AT DOUGLAS 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES MOINES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


C. H. SLATER REALTY AND 
MORTGAGE gol 


220 WEST MARKET ST! 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








ADVANCE eeerenes 
CORPORA 
234 ST. STREET 
DETROIT 2 ‘MICHIGAN 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE. & SERVICING 


Chicago, Minos Cleveland, One’ pe Grand 

apids, jan; Cincinna’ ° 5 

rae Okie , Milw. Iwaukee, Wisconsin = 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





NEW YORK 





WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
47 WEST HURON STREET 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Mortgage Financing 
Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Conventional Loans 
Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


NORTH CAROLINA (Continued) 


OHIO (Continued) 


Bankers 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Continued) 





ee COMPANY 


319 WEST STH ST. 
WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 
Serving Northwestern North Carolina 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DAYTON MORTGAGE COMPANY 
THIRD NATIONAL BUILDING 
DAYTON, OHIO 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


APPROVED FHA MORTGAGEE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


STEVENSON, ZIMMERMAN & CO. 


208 CHERR 
NORTH CHARLESTON, . ‘GARONA 
FHA Ap aoe Mortgag 
Ca &A ei Residential Loans 
cing Facilities 


5 EXCHANGE sr CHARLESTON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





OHIO 


TENNESSEE 





FIRST AKRON CORPORATION 
611 W. MARKET STREET 
AKRON, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE INVESTORS CORP. 
709 ADAMS STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL LOANS 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FIRST TRUST COMPANY 


709 CHESTNUT STREET 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Johnson City, Tenn. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Assn. Amer. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





w. pees CASE & CO. 


FOURTH STREET 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL & 
RESIDENTIAL 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1924 


NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 


1028 NORTH HOLLYWOOD 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











CINCINNATI INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


800 FIFTH-THIRD BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL AND FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








FRED L. AIKEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
429 FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MURPHREE MORTGAGE CO. 
226 THIRD AVE. NORTH 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 

Throughout Middle Tenn. & Northern Ala. 
Branch Office at Huntsville, Ala. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








TEXAS 








WALLDON, INC. 

615 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—DAYTON, OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THOMAS AND GROSHON, INC. 
6784 MARKET STREET 
UPPER DARBY, PA. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ORDWAY-SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Suite 330 AMARILLO BUILDING 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Commercial, Conventional, FHA 
& VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








JAY F. ZOOn, INC. 
3826 EUC' 


CLEVELAND. ° ono 
CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL, 
INDUSTRIAL FHA-VA LOANS 
BRANCH OFFICE: COLUMBUS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 














AUGUST KOHN & COMPANY 
1529? WASHINGTON STREET 
COLUMBIA, SO. CAROLINA 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


RICKS-MAGUIRE COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 791 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Dallas, Midland, Tulsa, Oklahoma City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








THE GALBREATH MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


56 EAST GAY ST. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











GENERAL MORTGAGE CO. 
201 E. COFFEE STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Commerical & Residential Mortgages 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: ANDERSON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





D. L. WELCH & CO., INC. 
104 WEST IOTH ST. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











PAEIES 1S Meerenees, INC. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Commercial, Industrial, aga Mortgages 
Forty-three years 


BRANCHES: Cincinnati and ag ol 
lember: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











New: 








C. DOUGLAS WILSON & CO. 


201 EAST NORTH STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 


Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete pervs Facilities 


BRANCH 
Anderson, Charleston, Columbia, Florence, 





Member: Mertens Boake Ass'n Amer. 


M. *. os Company 


YALLAS * TEXAS 


Negotiator 2 Conventional, FHA & VA 
Mortgages—Dallas and Tarrant Counties 


Ss 
Commerical industrial Mortgages 
throughout the Southwest 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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TEXAS (Continued) 


Recommended Mortgage 


TEXAS (Continued) 


VIRGINIA 





JONES-WEST MORTGAGE 
co NY 
RIO bey NAT'L BLDG. 
LLAS 2, TEXAS 

conmuslananan: COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL, FHA—VA LOANS 

BRANCH OFFICE: FORT WORTH 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 
1816 MAIN, HOUSTON 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 


GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CURTIS E. MARTIN INC, 
120 S. ROYAL ST. 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Fayetteville, N. C. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MAXSON-MAHONEY-TURNER 
1415 FIDELITY UNION BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MORTGAGE AND TRUST, INC. 
921 CAROLINE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
FHA, VA, Conventional Mortgages 

Complete Servicing Facilities 

Branch Offices: Austin, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
El Paso, Lubbock, Midland, Odessa 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 
2300 WILSON BLVD. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








HOME MORTGAGE CO. OF EL PASO 
BASSETT TOWER BLDG. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


W. M. WRIGHT COMPANY 
1220 DALLAS AVENUE 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
HOUSTON & GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
OF NORFOLK 
215 EAST PLUME STREET 
NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








J. E. FOSTER & SON, INC. 


1101 SUMMIT AVE. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


State Wide Origination & Mortgage Servicing 
All IBM Accounting Services 


Branches: Dallas, Houston, Beaumont, Lubbock 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass‘n Amer. 





INVESTORS, INC. 
léth STREET & AVENUE M 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: MIDLAND, TEXAS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


COLONIAL GROUP, INC. 
212 EAST FRANKLIN ST. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Commercial, Conventional, FHA & VA Resi- 
dential Mortgages—Complete IBM Servicing 
Branches: Washington, Norfolk, Newport News, 
Charlotte & New York City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








McDONALD MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1201 WEST LANCASTER AVE. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





W. K. EWING CO., INC. 
Established 1917 
1035 NAVARRO ST. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


COMMERCIAL, ye gL TS. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CORP. 
400 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











AMERICAN GENERAL 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
P. O. BOX 2635 
HOUSTON I, TEXAS 
vn tee nomen Bend A 
0! 
Branches: Dalles Fort Werth, Mi Midland, 9} Paso, 


Amarillo, San Antonio, Lubbock & Beaumont 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





THE RICHARD GILL COMPANY 
SOLEDAD, MAIN & GIRAUD STS. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








T. J. BETTES COMPANY 
BETTES ig ond 
HOUSTON, TEXA 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE ~ SERVICING 
FACILITIES 


Oklahoma, Arkansas 
Arizona and California 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MAGIC CITY MORTGAGE CO., INC. 
130 CHURCH AVENUE, S.W. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Conventional FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Service Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Bristol & Norfolk, Va.—Greensboro, N. C. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





WASHINGTON 








MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION OF TEXAS 
301 WEST COMMERCE ST. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
ces: Austin, Dallas, Houston, 
hristi & Victoria 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


SEATTLE MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1004 THIRD AVENUE 
SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








HOLLAND MORTGAGE & 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 
P. ©. Box 3085 Houston, Texas 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











8 EXCHANGE PLACE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
“Service is our only Product" 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





UTAH WEST VIRGINIA 
“a poner speak INC. 
NATIONAL MORTGAGE CO. 6 KANAWH 





CHARLESTON. West VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA& VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Parkersburg, West Va. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Bankers 


WISCONSIN 


MORTGAGE AOminTes. INC. 


125 EAST WELLS 
MILWAUKEE, WISG. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 


Branches: Aneictes Madison, Racine—Wiscon- 
in; hester, St. Paul—Minnesota 
Member: ag ye Bes Bankers Ass'n Amer. 

















HEALTH BENEFITS 


HEALTH INSURANCE BENEFITs from 
insurance companies during the first 
six months of 1960 totaled more 
than $1.5 billion, as reported by the 
Health Insurance Institute. 

The Institute said the $1,566 mil- 
lion in health insurance benefits paid 
by insurance companies through 
June 30 was 8.4% more than the 
$1,445 million distributed in the first 
half of 1959. 
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For November, 1960 


In 1959, a grand total of $5,175 
million in benefits were paid by in- 
surance companies, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield and other health care plans. 
More than $2.8 billion of these bene- 
fits came from insurance companies, 
including $838 million to persons 
covered by policies replacing income 
lost through disability. 

Health insurance benefit payments 
by insurance companies averaged 
out to just under $8 million a day 
during 1959. For the first half of 
1960 these benefits averaged more 
than $8.6 million a day, an increase 
of more than $600 thousand per day. 
Benefit payments this year are run- 
ning ahead of last year for all types 
of health insurance—hospital ex- 
pense, surgical expense, regular 
medical expense, major medical ex- 
pense and loss of income. 

In the first six months of 1960, 
$625 million in benefits were paid 
by insurance companies to persons 
covered by hospital expense policies, 
up nearly 10% over the $570 million 
paid out the first half of 1959. 

Surgical expense insurance ac- 
counted for $210 million in benefits 
from insurance companies, an in- 
‘crease of $5 million over the first six 
months of 1960. 


Greatest Increase 


Major medical expense insurance, 
which provides benefits ranging 
from $5 thousand to $15 thousand to 
help offset the cost of serious illness, 
showed the greatest percentage in- 
crease in benefits. Benefits climbed 
25.9% on an increase from $162 mil- 
lion to $204 million in the first half 
of 1960—Benefits under this type 
of policy pay for virtually all medical 
services, including medicines and 
drugs, medical appliances and physi- 
cians’ services, in addition to hospital 
and surgical care. 


Benefits paid to persons covered 
by regular medical expense policies, 
which help offset the costs of medical 
care and treatment other than sur- 
gery, increased 11%, from $54 
million to $60 million. Loss-of- 
income payments, including acci- 
dental death and dismemberment 
benefits, amounted to $467 million 
in the first six months of the year, 
up nearly 3% over the $454 mil- 
lion of 1959’s first half. 


NURSING HOME 


MUTUAL OF OMABA is establishing a 
grant, making possible an interna- 
tional nursing home education and 
service center in Washington, D. C. 
The Center will be known as the 
Mutual of Omaha Research Center 
and will be the first educational 
facility ever established to help ad- 
ministrators of America’s more than 
12,000 nursing homes. 

“The cost problems of health care 
for the aged can be greatly reduced 
by judicious use of nursing homes, 
especially for long periods of recu- 
peration,” said Dr. Charles W. 
Mayo, Mayo Clinic and a member of 
the Mutual of Omaha board of direc- 
tors in announcing the grant. ““Many 
aged patients need more time to 
recover from major sicknesses or 
accidents. In a majority of cases, 
they do not need the extensive 
facilities of today’s modern hospital. 
Low-cost nursing home care can 
solve much of the cost problem.” 

Dr. Mayo said, “Too many in 
government have been looking for 
a political solution to a medical prob- 
lem. It is a shame that those who 
have the responsibility of represent- 
ing our taxpayers have not been 
able to view this problem without 
calling it a ‘giveaway,’” said Dr. 
Mayo. “In reality it is nothing more 
than an additional tax. The political 
solutions are not based on the needs 
of the aged! 

“We must not stampede ourselves 
into a forfeiture of our free enter- 
prise system simply to cross an elec- 
tion-year bridge! Everyone realizes 
there is a problem, but there are 
many solutions other than political, 
compulsory control. For example, 
nearly half of the senior citizens in 
this country have health insurance. 
The medical profession is doing an 
outstanding job of providing care 
regardless of the patient’s financial 
circumstances. Excellent county and 
state welfare programs are meeting 
practically all the needs of the in- 
digent.” 

The new Research Center build- 
ing will be a model fifty-bed nursing 
home. It will contain lecture and 
class rooms plus an auditorium. “It 
is expected that the building will also 
house the national offices of the 
American Nursing Home Associa- 
tion.” 
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“Green Mountain 
Legacy” 


.-.@ full color film you, your club 
or organization will want to see. 


This completely non-commercial, 28% minute film produced by 
National Life of Vermont, is available for showings to adult groups. 


It tells the story of the rugged state of Vermont where the early 
settlers learned a way of life. Chances are they didn’t set out to; it 
was just a matter of survival. They learned and learned well, to do 
for themselves, to think a job through, to do it once and do it well. 
It was this philosophy, bred of the rugged hills, that inspired many 
turning points in man’s history. Do it yourself ... this was the 
way of life that inspired a blacksmith 
named Davenport to tinker with a magnet 
... and by tinkering, the electric motor 
was born. And, when this was teamed 
with Hartness’ turret lathe, the world of 
machine tools was created, Then there 
was Thaddeus Fairbanks who, because he 
wanted to weigh a load of hemp, devised 
a system of weighing that changed the 
world’s precision weighing habits. Doctor 
Dewey, the father of Admiral Dewey, 
was concerned with the future of those 
left in isolated homes when a father or husband died. From his 
concern grew the ninth oldest insurance company in our nation. 


Green Mountain men all... and many more. Each adding their 
part to the legacy that is Vermont’s...and America’s. This film 
tells the story where it happened... the rugged and beautiful 
scenery of the Green Mountain State blending with its colorful 
people ... all contributing to the impressiveness of this inspiring 
motion picture. 


YOURS FOR FREE-LOAN 
USER PAYS RETURN 
POSTAGE ONLY 


Write to Association Films, Inc., 
nearest to you indicating 1st, 2nd, 


National Life 





SI, 4 8rd choice of dates. 
peer y 4 RIDGEFIELD, N. J., Broad at Elm 
MONTPELIER @ LAGRANGE, ILL., 561 Hillgrove Ave. 
@ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
VERMONT 


799 Stevenson St. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 1108 Jackson St. 
Founded in 1850—A Mutual Company — Owned by its Policyowners 
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Functional Costing 


JOHN R. NEYREY, C.P.A. 
John R. Neyrey and Co. 
Metairie, Louisiana 


N MOST INDUSTRIES, costing 

limited solely to cost determina- 
tion is a thing of the past; current 
efforts center around the possible 
implications of cost data. Some 
few industries, however, have lagged 
behind in the over-all progress and 
development of accounting. One of 
them is the life insurance industry, 
in which, for years, the problem has 
been given far too little considera- 
tion. We feel that the rather slow 
development of cost accounting as 
applied to life insurance stems from 
these three considerations : 
1. Cost accounting lends itself quite 
readily to manufacturing where 
units of product are easily identifi- 
able. Insurance companies, dealing 
in services rather than goods, have 
not been successful in adopting the 
methods used by manufacturing 
companies. 
2. Heretofore, competition has not 
been severe enough to warrant stren- 
uous price competition by insurance 
companies. Hence, costs could be 
estimated without too much detail. 
3. Operating costs traditionally have 
taken a back seat to mortality and 
interest costs in order of importance. 

But the situation is changing to- 
day. High profitability of the indus- 
try has attracted more and more 
competition, both from within the 
industry and externally. New forms 
of “packaging” insurance, new com- 
binations of plans and new merchan- 
dising methods are arising to enable 
companies to maintain or even in- 
crease their shares of the insurance 
market. Beyond the industry, the 
competition is for the consumer’s 
dollar. Insurance companies now 
face competition from durable goods 
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industries and various forms of per- 
sonal investment and savings pro- 
grams. Under such competition, the 
cost-price relationship has become 
more and more a factor of impor- 
tance. 

Inflation continues to plague the 
industry, also. Premium rates, es- 
tablished at a time when operating 
costs were moderately low, are now 
proving to be inadequate since the 
inflation which has occurred was not 
foreseen or not completely dis- 
counted. In most cases, profit mar- 
gins are being cut due to the ever- 
increasing cost of operation. Today, 
employee costs alone constitute over 
50% of the industry’s operating ex- 
penses. In the past, greater life ex- 
pectancy which resulted in lower 
mortality costs acted as a buffer for 
the increased operational expenses. 
But operating expenses are increas- 
ing at a greater rate than life expect- 
ancy and the industry can no longer 
look to such savings to offset the 
excess expenditures for operations. 

What is the answer? More man- 
agement planning and control ; more 
factual information from which to 
act. Cost data provide such factual 
information. In this article we shall 
attempt to describe one method of 
furnishing such data to management, 
through the operation of a functional 
cost system, 


Unit Cost 


Functional costing is a system of 
allocating expenses according to the 
activity of purpose for which the 
money is spent. As all cost systems 
do, it strives to attain a unit cost. 
The method used to achieve this unit 
cost is to derive a cost for every func- 
tion in connection with one unit, and 
combine these costs into one total 
unit cost. 





MANAGEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


Unlike manufacturing industries 
in which complete operations are 
performed in specific departments, 
the life insurance company operation 
crosses many operating departments 
for the processing of one unit. What 
is needed to successfully unitize such 
costs is a build-up of the many costs 
of each specific operation being per- 
formed in the segregated depart- 
ments. 


Define the Functions 


The initial step in implementing a 
functional cost system is that of de- 
fining the operating functions. This 
process involves an outline of the 
divisions within the company and the 
major functions within each division. 
It also establishes the ultimate activi- 
ties to which costs will be assigned. 
A division of this nature is by no 
means a new approach. Rather, it 
represents the first step taken by 
Life Office Management Association 
in its attempt to explore functional 
costing among life insurance com- 
panies as early as 1932 (Proceedings 
of the 1932 Annual Meeting of Life 
Office Management Association, 
p. 24). 

The system we are discussing is 
designed for use in a life insurance 
company dealing solely in ordinary 
life insurance. Considerations for 
annuities, accident and health, in- 
dustrial and group insurance are 
purposely omitted to maintain a sim- 
ple presentation, as opposed to the 
more complex considerations, where 
multiple lines of coverage are in- 
volved. This is not to imply that the 
system is not workable under these 
circumstances for, with some modi- 
fication, it can be applied to a multi- 
line insurance company. For this 
very same reason, L.O.M.A. re- 

(Continued on the next page) 






Functional Costing—Continued 


stricted its outline of functions to 
ordinary operations. As such, the 
outline listed below differs only 
slightly from that presented by 
L.O.M.A. in 1932, mentioned pre- 
viously. The differences are in the 
general administration division in 
which increased staff activity is cur- 
rently being performed. 


Outline of Home Office Functions 
Insurance—New Business 

1. Acquisition 

(a) Home office management 

(b) Advertising 

(c) Education and training 
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2. Selection and issue 

(a) Checking applications and or- 
dering reports 

(b) Underwriting applications 

(c) Issuing policies 

(d) Preparing records 
Insurance—Old Business 

1. Premium collections 

2. Changes in contract 

3. Payments to policyholders 

(a) Death claims 

(b) Maturities 

(c) Cash surrenders 

(d) Disability claims 

(e) Double indemnity claims 

(f) Other terminations 

4. General policy maintenance 

(a) Reinstatements 

(b) Conservation 

(c) Policy valuation 

(d) Policy owners services 

(e) Filing and record maintenance 
Investment 

1. Stocks and bonds 

2. Mortgage loans 

3. Real estate 

4. Collateral loans 

5. Policy loans 

6. General investment maintenance 
General Administration 

1. Statistical 

2. Cost, budgeting and forecasting 
3. Accounting and auditing 

4. Mail and telephone 

5. Personnel and employees wel- 


6. Printing 

7. Purchasing and supply 
8. Legal 

9. Methods and planning 
0. Machine operations 

1. Executive supervision 


Each of the several functions men- 
tioned in the insurance phases of the 
company’s operations represents an 
activity for which a unit cost is ob- 
tained. The specific unit is cost per 
policy. Likewise, the functions de- 
scribed under the investment phase 
are assigned unit costs, namely, in 
terms of cost per $1,000 of asset in- 
vestments. The unit designation to 
be applied to costs of general admin- 
istration functions, however, will 
vary, depending on the function it- 
self. For example, personnel and 
employee welfare activity is allocated 
by a cost-per-employee basis; tele- 
phone activity by the number of tele- 
phones per department; cost, budg- 
eting and forecasting on the basis of 
other expenses. 


Step two in gathering costs und:r 

a functional system requires an ana - 
ysis of each function in detail to d:- 
termine the basic activities unde:- 
lying each function. As a result of 
this analysis, a series of subfunctior:s 
is set forth for each major operatio \. 
These subfunctions become the basic 
elements to which costs are assigned. 
An example of subfunction analysis 
for the premium collections opera- 
tions follows : 

1. Preparing and checking pre- 
mium notices. 

2. Calculation of dividends. 

3. Maintenance of dividends left on 
deposit. 

4. Payment of cash dividends. 

5. Premium and dividend postings. 

6. Commission calculation. 

7. Payment of commissions. 

8. Verification of agents’ 
ments. 

9. Follow-ups for premiums over- 
due. 

10. Changes of mode of premium 
payments. 

11. Name and address changes. 
12. Transfer of policies from one 
agency to another. : 
13. Mailing premium notices. 


state- 


Becomes Complex 


Each activity constitutes a sub- 
function of the whole premium col- 
lections function. Cost accumula- 
tion at this level becomes complex, 
since no one department performs 
all these functions. Actually, four 
other departments, besides the pre- 
mium collections department, con- 
cern themselves with the one opera- 
tion, namely, machine operations, ac- 
tuarial, policy-owners service, and 
mail and file. Functional costing was 
designed to operate in a situation 
such as this where the parts were 
scattered throughout various cost 
centers. 

Segregation into subfunctions, as 
done above, must be  followe 
throughout every major functio 
outlined earlier. Subfunctions now 
become the basic activity to which 
costs will be related. This applies t 
direct costs (employee salaries) a 
well as to indirect costs (personne 
and employee welfare expenses) 
One method of making such alloca 
tions is through the use of time stud: 
analysis. 

The two steps of outlining anc 
analyzing the functions in detail ar¢ 
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tasks which are performed periodi- 
cally. Time study analysis, the third 
stcp in the costing process, consti- 
tutes the continual operation of 
measuring the time distribution of 
eech employee to the various sub- 
functions. The technique employed 
is work sampling. 

Periodically, throughout the year, 
ech employee is required to main- 
tain a work record. The objective 
o! this work record is to determine 
the percentages of the employee’s 
tctal hours worked that are ap- 
picable to the various subfunctions 
which pertain to his job. Statistics 
are gathered in terms of minutes of 
work and number of units worked. 
The cost clerks can transform these 
data to percentages of time per ac- 
tivity and the average time per unit 
worked. Cost figures are accumu- 
lated through another phase of the 
system and related to the employee 
or the department being measured 
by various methods of allocation dis- 
cussed later. 

The purpose of time study anal- 
ysis is to reduce employee work time 
to measurable units related to repeti- 
tive subfunctions. Annually, the time 
study analysis (measurement of one 
day of activity) will be conducted by 
a time study clerk from the cost sec- 
tion who will, at that time, outline 
the subfunctions performed by the 
employee. Subsequent analysis will 
be accomplished by the employee in 
question, without benefit of an over- 
seer. 


Time Study Worksheet 


A time study worksheet is pre- 
pared on an individual worker. The 
worksheets originate in the cost sec- 
tion where the subfunctions are 
listed in advance, based on the super- 
vised study performed previously. 
An attempt is made to acquire a 
sample of approximately 10% of the 
employee’s annual working time. 
From this, an annual projection is 
made, so as to express all results on 
an annual basis. 

A review of the worksheet sample 
will often indicate that all the sub- 
functions performed by one employee 
Co not necessarily relate to the same 
major function. For instance a per- 
son doing premium collections op- 
erations will have other responsibili- 
tes. The time and related costs of 
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these activities should be determined 
for inclusion under the appropriate 
function. In a particular sample for 
a specific day of a person in the pre- 
mium collections department, 20 
minutes may be devoted to process- 
ing e-issues. This constitutes 
4.76% of total costs allocated to the 
employee for that day. 

Overhead costs for the department 
are likewise distributed to the vari- 
ous subfunctions but on the basis of 


the percent of the specific subfunc- 
tion time to total departmental time. 
This procedure of allocation will be 
covered in more detail later. 

Up to now, the discussion has 
been restricted to that phase of func- 
tional costing over which the cost 
accountant has direct conrol. There 
are, however, some areas which are 
quite essential to attaining successful 
cost results but over which the cost 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Functional Costing—Continued 


accountant does not exercise author- 
ity, namely, general accounting. 
Two topics are of primary interest 
in this regard, namely, account dis- 
tribution and departmental distribu- 
tion. These responsibilities fall to 
the chief accountant. 

A considerable amount of coordi- 
nation must necessarily exist in this 
operation. The responsibility of edu- 
cating and schooling the accounting 
section in the various facets of the 
cost system lies with the chief cost 
accountant. His objectives should be 
reflected in the accounts manual and 
in departmental expense distribution 
procedures. Also, procedures should 
attempt to isolate as many direct 
costs to the department incurring the 
charge as is practical and possible. 
By reducing the volume of indirect 
expenses to the lowest possible 
amount, errors in judgment in esti- 
mating allocations of these costs are 
reduced proportionately. 

Mention has been made earlier 
that the ultimate objective of allocat- 
ing costs is to resolve the total ex- 


pense assignable to each employee. 
Where this is impractical, costs are 
to be grouped by department. Ini- 
tially, of course, every expense is 
identified with the department in- 
curring it. All operating depart- 
ments are totally involved in the 
primary operating functions and re- 
quire no further allocation than that 
resulting from time studies. How- 
ever, some few departments (service 
departments as outlined in the gen- 
eral administration division) bear no 
direct relationship to the operating 
functions and require a more perti- 
nent method of cost assignment. 
Selection of a particular method of 
allocation to be applied to a service 
department should, itself, result from 
a study of the functions of the de- 
partment in question. Regardless of 
the base selected, the indirect costs 
are nevertheless expressed in terms 
of cost per employee or cost per de- 
partment, to conform with direct cost 
allocation. 

Service department costs are ac- 
cumulated for the various operating 
departments under two categories, 
cost per employee and cost per de- 
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partment. Employee costs fron: 
service departments are combine: 
with the specific expenses for eac!) 
employee from within the depart- 
ment, to arrive at a total employee 
cost for every individual. This re- 
sult is then allocated to each of the 
subfunctions performed by the ind:- 
vidual employee on the basis of time 
study analysis and percentages ob- 
tained. Costs per department are 
summarized in much the same way. 
Costs from within the department 
are combined with those allocated 
from service units, to form the total 
department costs that are distributed 
among the various subfunctions. 
Distribution is made on the basis of 
percentages, namely, the percentage 
of time for each subfunction in rela- 
tion to the total department time. 


Cost per Function 


The picture now begins to take 
shape. A combination of the results 
of the allocation of employee costs 
and department costs produces the 
total cost per function for the depart- 
ment. When compared with the 
number of units processed by the de- 
partment for each subfunction, a unit 
cost per subfunction is established 
which, when combined with those 
from other departments, forms the 
total cost per subfunction throughout 
the company. It then becomes a rela- 
tively simple matter to combine the 
subfunctions under each major op- 
eration to arrive at the total unit 
cost per function. 

The uses to which functional cost- 
ing and the resulting unit costs can 
be put are limited only by the abili- 
ties and ingenuity of management. 
The most obvious application of 
these results is in pricing and prod- 
uct planning. Life companies handle 
many different plans of coverage, 
each different as to the types anc 
frequency of the various functions 
involved in maintaining the plan 
For this reason, it becomes entirel: 
necessary to establish premiums tha: 
include a sufficient portion of ex 
penses comparable with the mainte- 
nance involved. In short, each plar 
must carry its weight costwise. 1° 
the premium does not support its ex 
penses, then there exists an inequity. 
Having the cost of the various func 
tions and knowing the frequency o 
these functions for a particular plan. 
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the actuary can properly assign a 
cost necessary to operate the plan 
profitably. 

Another important use of func- 
tional cost data is that of determin- 
ing performance standards. Stand- 
ards give management a most 
valuable tool by which to gauge per- 
formance. Over-all costs have been 
eisy to derive but what management 
needs is a method to compare the 
efficiency of the company’s opera- 
tions with previous periods. This 
situation is much like the doctor who 
had a thermometer that was not 
graduated. Knowing at what point 
the mercury lies requires no particu- 
lar talent. However, if the thermom- 
eter is not graduated, the doctor does 
not know if the reading is good, bad 
or indifferent. What is needed is a 
standard or rate against which to 
measure the reading on the ther- 
mometer. So also, the manager must 
have at his disposal a method of rat- 
ing, a standard with which to meas- 
ure efficiency. Functional costing 
does just this by providing unit 
costs for each activity and function. 
A comparison of operating results 
from year to year will permit a true 
evaluation of performance measure- 
ment, 


Alternate Courses 


Still another service provided by 
the functional cost system is that of 
determining alternative costs where 
different courses of action are avail- 
able. Some insurance companies 
maintain their own printing plants 
while others purchase all printing 
material externally. Functional cost- 
ing permits a detailed measurement 
of the profitability of operating a 
printing plant, as opposed to other 
alternatives. 

The system also lends itself to 
measuring the effects of major op- 
erational changes within a company. 
By having a factual cost of activi- 
ties, the cost accountant can accu- 
rately estimate savings to be realized 
by mechanization or other work im- 
provements. Freeing clerical time 
as a result of a change in procedure 
is only the first step in realizing sav- 
ings. 

Finally, cost accounting is the 
backbone of expense control. Until 
the specific areas of expenses are 
isolated and examined, one can give 
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but a mere guess as to the necessity 
of some expenses. The functional 
cost system places at the disposal of 
management a most effective method 
of expense budgeting and control. 
When used to its best advantage, a 
system such as has been outlined in 
this article will yield many divi- 
dends. 

We have attempted to bring to- 
gether various aspects of cost anal- 
ysis. It is hoped that this discussion 
will stimulate further thinking in the 
field where more attention is so 
badly needed. 


From material originally published in the May 
1960 issue of the National Association of Ac- 
countants Bulletin. 


REDUCTION GRANTED 


THE NEW YORK insurance depart- 
ment has approved the revised 
hospital prepayment formula (actual 
cost basis) of Associated Hospital 
Service of New York (City), (Blue 
Cross) and has granted a reduced 
(33.45% instead of the 37.3% 


originally requested) average rate 
increase effective November 1. 
Broadened coverages included new- 
born and premature infant care, 
cosmetic surgery and _ short-term 
care for mental and nervous dis- 
orders in general hospitals. They 
also afford full credit at semi-private 
rates for private room occupancy and 
increased allowances to non-member 
hospitals. 


MID-YEAR MEETING 
DROPPED 


Major EVENT oF the meeting of Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers in Washington turned out to 
be the elimination of the N.A.L.U. 
mid-year meeting. Previously a mail 
vote of members of the National 
Council showed a very large majority 
favoring dropping of the mid-year 
meeting, and in recent years there 
has been a general feeling that the 
mid-year meeting was an expensive 
way of doing business which could 
as well be conducted at the annual 
convention. 
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THAT 
FABULOUS 
YEAR 1960 


Future generations will look back 
upon 1960 as the year when the first 
real steps were taken leading to the 
marvelous accomplishments of the 
years ahead. A satellite capsule was 
returned to earth — a parachute 
jump from 103,000 feet — an air- 
plane travelled better than 2,000 
miles per hour — voices bounced off 
a satellite balloon orbiting the earth 
—telephotos were bounced to earth, 
and countless other achievements. 
Since its founding in 1867, the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa has witnessed, and actually 
been a part of, many astounding 
developments in the progression of 
man and the growth and develop- 
ment of our country. The Equitable 
is proud of the position it has held 
in this development, and is grateful 
to have had these opportunities. 
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Company Growth—from page 76 


or excess interest to be paid. The 
income will be about 3% greater 
than the income provided under a 
comparable Single Premium Annu- 
ity and the first payment of income 
will be made at the beginning of the 
periodic interval. If a smaller income 
is desired than would be provided by 
the total value of the policy, a por- 
ton of the value may be taken in 
cash. 

The new Federal Income Tax 
law is considerably sounder in many 
respects than the one it superseded, 
but for almost all companies it is 
more costly. In our own case, the tax 
on our 1959 operations was about 
$2,800,000 greater than it would 
have been under the former tax 
formula—an amount representing an 
increase of more than 40%. 

The new law grants special allow- 
ances in the computation of the in- 
come tax we pay with respect to 
pension plans, settlement options in- 
volving interest only, dividend ac- 
cumulations, and other accounts un- 
der which the Company credits 
interest ; but a heavier burden of tax 
falls on other areas of our business. 

Last year, our Company con- 
tributed the very impressive sum of 
$382 thousand to the reserves of our 
Agents’ Pension Plan. At the end 
of 1959, the total reserves for the 
Company’s share of the liabilities 
under the plan had reached almost 
$2,900,000. 

As you know, the plan provides 
that you make monthly basic contri- 
butions equal to 3% of your com- 
pensation, with the option of making 
supplemental contributions up to 
another 3%. We credit your con- 
tributions with interest on December 
3lst of each year. At retirement, 
your accumulated basic contributions 
are used to provide a monthly life in- 
come at net rates. The Company 
then increases this income by 150% 
and the total, together with the in- 
come provided by your supplemental 
contributions, is paid to you on a 
life annuity basis, unless, of course, 
you elect one of the other options 
provided by the plan. 

As I have indicated, our new Fed- 
eral Income Tax law grants tax 
credits on account of the interest 
earned by reserves under pension 
plans, and we have decided that your 
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plan is eligible for this treatment. Be- 
cause of the new tax law and because 
of the continuing improvement in 
the investment return of the Comp- 
any, we are now in position, not only 
to improve the interest rate before 
retirement, but also to use a more 
favorable actuarial basis for calculat- 
ing your income at retirement. There- 
fore, I am going to recommend to 
our Board of Directors this July that 
two specific changes be made in your 
pension plan. 

The first change is in connection 
with the interest rate earned by your 
basic and supplemental contributions 
before retirement. In the past, the 
interest credited to your contribu- 
tions in any year has been equal to 
Y%% of 1% less than the current 
dividend accumulation rate. I am go- 
ing to recommend that in the future 
the rate of interest be determined 
each year by the Board of Directors, 
with the limitation that it shall not 
be less than 2%4% minimum, cur- 
rently in the plan. If this change is 
approved, it would be our intention 
that the rate would be determined 
by deducting something less than % 
of 1% from the dividend accumula- 
tion rate, and, in addition, to give 
effect to the special allowances 
granted by the new Federal Income 
Tax law, which we estimate will be 
about 0.3% for the year 1961. 

I am also going to recommend that 
the Board of Directors vote for each 
year, the actuarial basis for determin- 
ing life incomes to be paid to agents 
retiring in that year, with the re- 
striction that no life income shall be 
lower than that presently provided in 
the plan. If this is approved it would 
be our intention to provide for life 
incomes at least as favorable as those 
purchased by our then current Single 
Premium Annuity rates. 

Both of these proposed changes 
would have to be approved by the 
Internal Revenue Service and the 
Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment, as well as our Board of Di- 
rectors. It is hoped, however, that an 
increased interest rate can be made 
effective October 1 of this year, and 
that the more favorable income basis 
can apply as to retirements occurring 
after October 1. 

I am sure you will all agree that 
the Company is very generous in 
contributing, at retirement, an. in- 
come equal to one and one-half times 


the income purchased by your ac- 
cumulated basic contributions. | am 
inclined to believe, however, that 
many of you overlook the fact that 
this liberal matching applies to the 
interest credited to your contribu- 
tions, as well as to the contributions 
themselves. You should keep in mind 
that, in accumulating your contribu- 
tions at the present rate of 2.9%, the 
interest actually included in the sum 
used to purchase your retirement 
benefits is 2% times this rate, or 
7.2%. And, of course, under the 
proposed liberalizations which I 
have just mentioned, the effective 
rate would be materially higher than 
7.2%. 1 think this is an important 
point which should not be over- 
looked. 

I hope you feel, as I do, that the 
two proposed liberalizations would 
give you a truly outstanding retire- 
ment plan from every standpoint. 


Disability Plan 


I am very happy to announce the 
lifetime disability plan which has 
been agreed upon and which will be 
available at a moderate cost to be 
borne by the participants. Eligible for 
participation will be all full-time 
agents, whose first-year commission 
earnings for the preceding three 
years averaged $3,000 per year, all 
general agents, district managers, 
staff supervisors, and certain other 
full-time supervisors. There will be a 
minimum service requirement of 30 
months, and an age limit of 59. No 
one will be excluded because of pre- 
existing medical impairments. Basic- 
ally, the plan provides for a weekly 
income as long as disability exists, 
with the definition of disability being 
the same as that which appears in 
our current Disability Benefit Agree- 
ment, except that the presumptive 
clause covering the loss of any two 
members has been omitted. There 
will be a ninety-day waiting period, 
and the plan will apply to all dis- 
abilities commencing prior to age 60. 

Benefits will be available accord- 
ing to two schedules: 

1. All agents whose first-year 
commission income during the three 
years preceding disablement aver- 
aged not less than $5,000 per year, 
which, of course, is this particular 
group, all General Agents, District 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Company Growth—Continued 


Managers, Staff Supervisors, and 
certain other full-time Supervisors, 
will be entitled during continuation 
of disability, to an income of $75 a 
week to age 50 and $50 a week there- 
after. 


2. All agents whose first-year 
commissions during the preceding 
three years averaged from $3 thou- 
sand to $5 thousand, will be entitled 
to an income of $50 a week to age 50 
and an income of $30 a week there- 
after. 

A reduced income after age 50 was 
adopted because of the age dis- 
ability benefits available under the 
Social Security Act, and because 
of the desire to keep the cost to the 
participants at a reasonable level. 
Contributions will be quite moderate, 
in my opinion. For example, at age 
35, under the schedule of higher 
benefits, the monthly contribution 
will be $6.00, whereas for age 45 it 
will be $13.00. Benefits under the 
plan will be entirely independent of, 
and in addition to, any contractual 
benefits under your Massachusetts 
Mutual Career contract or under 
your Massachusetts Mutttal Agents’ 
Pension Plan. 

Bulletins announcing this new 
plan and enrollment cards are being 
distributed to our General Agent of- 
fices today; a copy of the bulletin 
may be obtained as you leave this 


session. The plan will require the 
participation of 300 members to be- 
come effective, and in each agency 
75% of those eligible must enroll be- 
fore the associates of the agency may 
be covered. The Company will an- 
nounce the effective date when the 
required participation has been ob- 
tained, and I urge you to enroll in 
the plan as soon as you return to 
your agency so that there will be no 
unnecessary delay in the effective 
date of coverage. I feel that this is a 
very valuable addition to your al- 
ready broad security benefits pro- 
gram. I want to emphasize that I 
think it is important for you to enroll 
just as soon as possible. In saying 
this I have in mind that the sooner 
the plan becomes effective the less 
the likelihood that some agent who 
becomes disabled will not be covered. 


No Competition 


During a recent visit with one of 
our General Agents, I asked him 
whether he was having any trouble 
with competition. He said in all 
seriousness that he just didn’t have 
any competition, and that he saw no 
reason why, with everything we have 
to offer, we should ever lose a case 
to a competitor. This is just one ex- 
ample of the fine morale that now 
exists, and, therefore, you can under- 
stand why the years immediately 
ahead look very bright to me. There 
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are, of course, times when true 
leadership requires that change be 
resisted, but I assure you that we in 
the Home Office will be constantly 
alert so that we may keep abreast 
of changing conditions. With he 
further expansion in our econo ny 
and the tremendous growth in our 
population both of which can be ex- 
pected during the sixties, there will 
be an almost unlimited market for 
life insurance protection. It will be 
our objective to secure our full share 
of that market, by continuing to have 
an outstanding product, and by con- 
tinuing to increase the size of the 
finest ._professional-type sales organi- 
zation in our business. 

The record of the Massachusetts 
Mutual during the past ten years has 
been remarkable. As to the future, | 
am sure it is highly gratifying to all 
of us that we have such an outstand- 
ing organization and that there is 
such a grand feeling of mutual con- 
fidence throughout the Company. 
Therefore, I know that we shall all 
thoroughly enjoy working together 
in the years ahead, and that we shall 
have every reason to feel very proud 
of both the character and the extent 
of the continuing progress of our 
fine Company. 





CLAIM COSTS RISE 


THE SHARP AND continuing rise in 
hospital claim costs since 1950 is 
shown in a study made of the group 
hospital expense insurance experi- 
ence of nine of the larger life insur- 
ance companies, reported at the 
annual meeting of the Society of 
Actuaries. The study, made by the 
society’s committee on accident and 
sickness experience in plans insured 
on the group basis, showed that le- 
tween 1950 and 1957 the number of 
hospital days of confinement per | fe 
insured increased by 38% for mle 
employes, 19% for female employs, 
and 25% for family units. Althou sh 
the average duration of hospital co 1- 
finement had declined slightly, t! is 
was more than offset by the increa: es 
in the frequency of hospital confit e- 
ment of 49% for male employ:s, 
26% for female employes, and 32 % 
for family units. Other studies in: i- 
cate that the upward trend of clain 
costs has continued since 1957. 
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A GREAT DEAL of interest has been 
shown in my paper, “The Problem 
of Medical Fees” (August issue) 
and, naturally, I am pleased that it 
may have been of some service to 
the industry. 

It has occurred to me that review 
of the survey by persons not in the 
life insurance industry might lead 
them to fee erroneously that the 
maximum fees paid by various com- 
panies for the various services might 
more truly represent a reasonable 
fee. In some instances I found the 
very highest and very lowest of fees 


dissent 


were paid by companies whose vol- 
ume of business is relatively limited. 
When presenting this paper before 
our Home Office Underwriters Club 
of the Western States, I did not then 
feel it necessary to point out that the 
results of the survey were not 
weighted according to degree of use 
of any particular fee as between large 
and small companies. The prepara- 
tion of the survey did not seek to 
draw that information. 

The average of fees paid, it ap- 
pears to me, is more accurately rep- 
resented by the fee schedule which 


BASIC SCHEDULE OF FEES FOR MEDICAL INFORMATION 


Adult full examination 


One additional urine specimen 
One additional blood pressure reading 


Juvenile (child’s life—short form examination) 
Juvenile (payor clause—short form examination) 


Two additional urine specimens (obtained on different days) 
One additional pulse reading ......... als 
One additional blood pressure reading and one additional urine specimen 
Two additional blood pressure readings obtained on different days 

and one additional urine specimen .... 
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Re-Examination Refers to Review of a Few Points Needing Clarification 


ee PRES ONS oe Lee F 
Re-examination and one additional urine specimen 
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Re-examination and two additional urine specimens obtained on 


different days 


>-ray—without interpretation—(six foot chest film) 

lectrocardiogram—without interpretation—(twelve lead) 
/ fasting blood sugar test ............... 
Clucose tolerance test (three readings—fasting, 1 hour and 2%4 hours) 


For November, 1960 
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Re-examination and one additional blood pressure reading 
Re-examination and two additional blood pressure readings 

obtained on different days ........... 
Re-examination and one additional pulse reading 
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my company has adopted subsequent 
to the preparation of the survey re- 
sults. 

It is my belief that it would be 
helpful for at least one organization 
to publish routinely information as 
to medical fees paid in connection 
with underwriting to assist in main- 
taining a reasonable approach to this 
problem that will be acceptable to the 
life insurance and medical industries. 
I hope this additional information 
will be of some assistance to you. 
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NEW YORK 
Belmont Plaza 
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The Pick-Nicollet 








DETROIT 
The Pick-Fort Shelby 


CLEVELAND 
The Pick-Carter 


Free other Albert Pick Hotels 
Teletype =| Birmingham, Ala..Pick-Bankhead 
Reservations | Cincinnati, 0...... Pick-Fountain Square 
Columbus, 0...... Pick-Fort Hayes 
a Dayton, 0......... Pick-Miami 
v > S ¢, | Evanston, lill...... Pick-Georgian, 
< “.| Flint, Mich........ Pick-Durant 
° < | Pittsburgh, Pa..... Pick-Roosevelt 
% ro” | St. Louis, Mo.,.... Pick-Mark Twain 
“veay © | South Bend, Ind...Pick-Oliver 
Toledo, 0.,........ Pick-Fort Meigs 
Topeka, Kan...... Pick-Kansan 
Washington, D.C...Pick-Lee House 
eon jon Youngstown, 0... .Pick-Ohio 
les Cffice 
Plaza 5-1200 | Albert Pick Motels 
Chattanooga, Tenn . Albert Pick Motel 
Colo.Springs,Colo..Albert Pick Mote! 
Chicago Columbus, 0...... Nationwide Inn 
Sales Office | E. Lansing, Mich.,.Pick Motor Hote! 
STate 2-4975 | Huntsville, Ala....Albert Pick Mote! 
Miami Beach, Fia..Albert Pick Hotella 
Mobile, Ala....... Albert Pick Mote! 
Washington | Montgomery, Ala.. Albert Pick Motel 
Sales Office | Natchez, Miss..... Albert Pick Mote! 
District | Portsmouth, Va....Holiday Inn Motel 
7-4800 Rockford, Ill...... Albert Pick Motel 
St. Louis, Mo......Albert Pick Mote! 
Terre Haute, Ind..Albert Pick Mote! 





Albert Pick Hotels 
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Successful Agents first...General Agents now 


Here, with Bob Belisle—district superintendent for 
American United in Kansas City—are two general agents 
who have taken advantage of the opportunities provided 
by the company with the “partnership philosophy.” 
Kaler Bole became a top individual producer while de- 
veloping the Topeka area for his agency, and an outstanding 
trainer and supervisor of his growing staff. One of the 
successful agents was Otto Schnellbacher, All American in 
basketball at U. of Kansas followed by four years of pro- 
fessional football and a year of professional basketball. Otto 
soon ranked as high in insurance sales as he had as an athlete. 
Today Schnellbacher is captain of the Topeka operation, 
with nine associate producers under his management. Bole 
has moved on to Kansas City, with a new production organ- 
ization, seven associates to share his success formula. 


Bob Belisle, with justifiable pride in his 24 full-time 


agents, says ““There’s plenty of opportunity for good men 
to grow, with American United!” 


Today, American United is in the top 5% of all the nation’s life 
insurance companies, with well over $1 billion $400 million of 
business in force, and a phenomenal rate of growth. It is a good 
Company to be with—whether you're buying, selling, or building 
a career. 


since ian 1077 4 
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AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Aetna Life: Norion W. Chellgren, Richard 
H. Loeber and Richard G. Schreitmueller 
have been promoted to assistant actuaries, 
group div. 

New York City changes: At Williams 
Street general agency, Walter W. Smith 
(general agent at St. Louis) became a part- 
ner with O. A. Krebs, who has headed the 

ency since 1946; Robert V. McWilliams 
é er at Williams St.) has moved to 

Street general agency as a partner 
with Louis W. Sechtman, CLU, general 
agent there for nearly 20 years. 

Ben A. Tharp has been advanced to 

eral agent at Wichita, Kan., replacing 
fhe late V. B. Askew. 

James R. Glassco, Jr., formerly assistant 
qshier at National Bank of Commerce of 
Houston, Texas, has assumed the position 
ra cashier for Aetna Life Affiliated 


Allstate: Carroll E. Dunn has been ne 
pointed sales supervisor, life-accident-sick- 
hess, at Atlanta, Ga., regional office. 


American Life (N. Y.): Donald C. Hall 
rmerly with Aetna Life) and Warren W. 
oir (formerly with Metropolitan Life) 
have been appointed life superintendents 
at Philadelphia and Albany, respectively. 


American United: Helen L. Clark, as- 
Sociate actuary, has retired after 44 years 
servi 


ce. 
Carl A. Black, Jr., has been appointed 
agency manager in Des Moines, Iowa. 


Bankers Life & Cas.: Has reorganized the 
sales promotion section of its advertising 
dept. with Charles McKillip supervising. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Thomas L. Corbin 
has assumed his new duties as group 
representative at Phoenix, Ariz. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): Ralph T. Paton and 
Ronald D. Dodd have nm appointed 
general agents at Washington, D. C., and 
Sioux City, Iowa, respectively. 

Frank E. Caufield, Jr., has been named 
assistant director of education and train- 
ing. 

Beneficial Standard: Colin M. Le Feuvre 
has been named assistant advertising di- 
rector, 


Berkshire Life: Willian H. Melvin, Jr., 
formerly with Continental American Life, 
has been appointed general agent in Pitts- 
burgh succeeding William M. Furey, re- 
cently elected superintendent of agencies 
at home office. 


California Life: Theodore Glasrud, a vice 
president and director, has been named to 
newly-created position of assistant to the 
resident, B. N. Nemerov. Robert E. Little, 
ormerly western director of agencies for 
All American Life, and Howard Hendry 
have been appointed associate and assist- 
ant directors of agencies, enrages 

James H. Stramler, formerly with Pru- 
dential, has been appointed to the new 
position of agency director of southern 
California and Arizona region. 
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Canada Life: Angelo J. Triassi of A. J. 
Triassi Associates has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Rochester, N. Y. 


Conn. General: Named assistant man- 
agers: Charles E. Baker, Jr., Chicago 
brokerage agency; Richard M. Nelson, 
Hartford branch; Weldon G. Kerr, Boston 
branch; and Archie E. Woodliff, Oakland 


brokerage agency. Donald E. Buckroyd and 
Philip T. O’Hara have been appointed 
staff assistants at Westchester and Long 


Island, N. Y., branch offices, respectively. 

John R. Adams has been promoted to 
manager at Indianapolis branch and Rob- 
ert B. Grote advanced to manager at Buf- 
falo branch succeeding Kenneth H. Curle, 
returning to a career as agent. 


Conn. Mutual: Warren C. Smith has been 
named general agent at San Antonio re- 
placing G. Archie Helland, CLU, who has 
retired but will continue as associate gen- 
eral agent. The El Paso agency has been 
elevated to full general agency status with 
Charles H. Gibson as general agent. T. 
Bertram Anderson, Jr., has been promoted 
to general agent at Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephen J. Burke, Jr., has been named 
manager of brokerage dept. of Winslow 
Cobb Agency, Boston, succeeding Luman 
G. Clogston, retired. 


Continental Assur.: Resident vice presi- 
dent Albert B. Morrison has been trans- 
ferred to Continental-National Grou 
regional service office at Orlando, Fla. Ed- 
ward N. Malaney, Jr., has been advanced 
to superintendent of agencies and placed 
in charge of the eastern dept. 

Peter M. Allarea has been made superin- 
tendent of agencies in charge of Pacific 
Coast dept. replacing John T. Grant, who 
resigned to become vice president and 
director of agencies with Pacific National 
Life. 

Charles R. Bentley, formerly with Conn. 
General, has been named assistant super- 
intendent of agencies in Mid-America dept. 


Eastern Life Ins.: Seymour V. Abrams, 
CLU, formerly general agent with Penn 
Mutual, has been appointed associate di- 
rector of agencies. 


Educators Ins.: Managers appointed: 
Martin Averman, formerly with N. Y. Life, 
San Fernando Valley branch; Gene Cara- 
ker, formerly with Prudential, for state of 
Washington (Seattle); Cleve Halsey, Ven- 
tura, Cal., branch; and Robert Seidel, San 
Bernardino, Cal. Manager Daniel Schwartz 
has been transferred from San Bernardino 
to Oakland. 

Richard Burlingame has been named 
supervisor of the Los Angeles branch. 

Fran E. Bowen has been appointed su- 
perintendent of agencies. 


Saployers’ Life of America: 4. R. Rose, 
CLU, are associate general agent for 
United Life & Acc., has been appointed 
manager in Baltimore. 


Equitable Life Assur.: John N. Sullivant, 
Jr. was elected field vice president of 
southern dept. to succeed Edwin R. Jeter, 
CLU, retired. 





The Washington (D. C.) sales organiza- 
tion has been divided into two agencies 
with Miles M.-Prescott, CLU, and Thomas 
B. Van Brunt, CLU, to manage them. The 
southern departmental headquarters have 
been transferred from Rock Hill, S. C., to 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Raymond G. McCullough (associate 

oup underwriter, actuary’s dept.) has 

n oo assistant to the president 
suc ing Thomas F. Murray, who re- 


turns to his 
properties div., city mortgage dept. 

enry M. Elliot, Jr., district manager in 
Albany, N. Y., has been appointed man- 
ager of New Haven (Conn.) agency suc- 
ceeding Earl B. Roberts, CLU, retiring. A 
second state agency has been opened in 
Hartford Seated by Frank H. Kirby, 
previously district manager in Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


ition as manager, industrial 


Family Fund Life: Ted Willis, CLU, was 
elect vice president and director of 
agencies. 


Federal Life & Cas.: Calvin E. Sogge, 
formerly a unit manager in Cadillac for 
John Hancock, and E. Boone Coy, previ- 
ously an agency director of Pilgrim Life, 
have been appointed special representa- 
tives for Michigan and Indiana, respec- 
tively, to develop and present a life insur- 
ance sales concept to casualty agents of the 
Tower Insurance Group. Don Anderson 
has been named a special representative to 
acquaint Wolverine Insurance agents and 
the King Merritt & Co. (mutual fund dis- 
tributors) sales force with techniques of 
life insurance sales and service. 


Fidelity Mutual: R. E. Tiffany, CLU, has 
been appointed manager at Philadelphia 
succeeding William G. Pierce, CLU, who 
was elected vice president-insurance at 
home office. 

Daniel P. Kreer has been advanced to 
general agent at Chicago replacing James 
H. Brennan, who has relinquished active 
general agency responsibilities. . 


First National (Ariz.): Edward J. Huck, 
Jr., formerly with Western Empire, has 
been appointed chief underwriter. 


First Pyramid: B. W. Chaffin, Jr., for- 
merly supervisor of all insurance matters 
for Lion Oil Co., has been appointed 
agency secretary. 


Franklin Life: Louis N. Ballas, formerly 
associated with Prudential, has been ap- 
pointed field director of agencies in Cal. 
and Nev. 

James Abels, agency statistician, has re- 
tired after 57-year career. 

General agent appointments: James L. 
Ruby, Zionsville, Ind.; Allan E. Bligh, 
South Sioux City, Neb.; Joseph J. Toma 
and Stafford A. Williams, Boston. 


General American: Edwin S. Jarrett, 
CLU, has been named to the newly-created 
post of director of agency development. 
Arthur T. Prew has been wen yoma as 
a general agent in Detroit, and Kenneth 
W. Taylor, Sr., becomes general agent in 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Nashville, Tenn., replacing James E. Fly, 
retired due to health. 


Georgia International: Named career 
general agents: Tom B. Overstreet, for- 
merly an agent with Prudential, at Talla- 
hassee, Fla.; William T. G. Robinson, 
formerly an agent for Aetna Life, Tacoma; 
Earl W. Barr, Richmond, Va.; and Charles 
L. Laakso, formerly with Metropolitan 
Life, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Great-West: Promotions in comptroller’s 
div.: W. P. Latournerie, associate comp- 
troller; H. J. Neufeld and J. H. Bennett, 
C.A., assistant comptrollers. 


New JOE SALESMAN’S GIRL-FRIDAY 


John R. Kenney has been appointed 
supervisor of Dayton (Ohio) wie ag 


Guardian Life: Vincent N. Baxter, for- 
merly assistant manager in Oakland for 
Mututal of N. Y., has been appointed man- 
ager in San Jose, Cal. 


Hartford Life: Robert C. Rice, formerly 
district manager for Aetna Life at Orlando, 
Fla., has been appointed sales manager 
there. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Norbert A. Siefried 
has been appointed manager in St. Louis 
(4150 Laclede Ave.) and will be assisted by 
associate manager Harry E. Bensiek, who 
has been acting manager. Jerome M. 
Barker, CLU, manager of other St. Louis 
agency, has moved to 42-36 Lindelle Blvd. 


ANICO SALES LEADERS 


Econ-0-Master 
Family Policy 
Econ-0-Parent 
& Children Plan 
Ladies Special Policy 
Preferred Premium Life 
$25,000 Executive 


pecial 
Gtd. Renewable A & H 
and H & S Policies 
Non-Medical to Age 45 
Annuity Conversion 
Rider (free) 
Equity Builder Policy 
for Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 
(Ask about other specials) 


“It’s not my fault he lost another hot prospect 
because his competitor has Anico’s line of com- 
petitive policies and-unique specials!” 


OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN TERRITORY FOR 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS AND SPECIAL BROKERS 
For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





SINCE 1891 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
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Harold Young has been named manager 
at Jackson, Miss., replacing Otis M. Ba ry, 
retired. 


Insurance City: John F. Hoar has been 
appointed sales manager assuming the 
duties of former vice president Charles A. 
Peterson (who resigned to enter another 
type of business but will continue as a 
director and in a consulting capacity) re- 
lating to supervision of sales and policy- 
holder relations. 


Jaffe Agency: In a revitalization and ex- 
pansion of its life insurance dept., this 
New York City corporation announces the 
representation of Eastern Life Insurance 
Co. of New York by its affiliate Jaffe Life 
Organization, Inc. Managing the depart- 
ment is Harvey Zimmerman, formerly 
brokerage supervisor of Berkshire Life. 


Jefferson National: General agent ap. 
pointments: Harry E. Cole, Sycamore, 
Ohio; and Thomas G. Hallaron, Pleasure 
Ridge Park, Ky. 


John Hancock: Gordon E. Emerson, Jr., 
has been promoted to associate director— 
research and development in city mortgage 
dept. 

Linwood L. Meacham has been named 
assistant superintendent of agencies at new 
western home office in San Francisco. 

William H. Schneidewind, Jr., CLU, has 
been advanced to general agent at Newark, 
N. J., succeeding J. Bruce MacWhinney, re- 
tired. New general agencies: John W. 
Gardiner at Paterson and John Korbicz in 
Saddle Brook, N. J. 


Kansas City Life: Fred E. Colwell, CLU, 
has been appointed general agent for 
south central Michigan (Lansing). 


Liberty Life: John W Rackley, Jr., has 
been named assistant director of Savings & 
Loan insurance dept. and L. C. Fraley 
appointed S&L state representative for 
Kentucky. 

Frank T. Cranor, Jr., CLU, formerly a 
management assistant with Penn Mutual, 
has been eae manager of Atlanta 
ordinary office. 

Managerial changes in N. C. combina- 
tion offices: R. T. Gamble from staff man- 
ager in Monroe to manager in Albemarle; 
B. W. Hardin transferred from Burlington 
to Morganton; M. L. London from extra 
staff manager, home office, to manager in 
Shelby; and G. F. Shields moved from 
Albemarle to Burlington. 

Staff managers transferred: L. N. Work- 
man, Jr., from Clinton to Spartanburg, 
S. C.; and R. D. Dameron from Burlington 
to Hickory, N. C. 

Agents named staff managers: J. R. 
Hughey, Gaffney, Richard Bradham, Suin- 
ter, and J. C. Holladay, Orangeburg, S. W.; 
and H. H. Rhodes, Burlington, N. C. 


Life & Casualty: J. N. Hannay has been 
promoted to district manager in Athe1s, 
Ga. 


Life of North America: Robert V. Keve- 
fick was recently appointed manager of 
sales administration. 


Life of Virginia: A new group sales off.ce 
has been opened in Dallas, Texas, and 
James W. Nash named regional group 
manager; an ordinary agency with Fra ik 
Ammons as manager is also maintained at 
601. Tower Petroleum Bldg. 

A new district office has been established 
in Orlando, Fla. O. Lodric Wilson has becn 
named manager while Donald Ward will 
serve as associate manager. 
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Lincoln 
ager named 


oty: Sam Collins, Jr., has been 
general agent in the Rapid City 
(S. D.) area and his brother, Jim, is join- 


ing the agency as a special representative. 


Lincoln National: Delbert Bowles and 
Ricard L. Ranney, CLU, have been 
named associate general agents at Atlanta 

Ga.) and Madison (Wis.), Pr, eng 
ugene T. O’Reilly, CLU, has ap- 

ited general agent in Chicago succeed- 
ing Clifford F. Soukup, retiring. 

A new regional reinsurance office has 
been established in Atlanta, Ga., which 
will service southeastern states, with James 
R, ove, formerly executive assistant-rein- 
surznce at Dallas, promoted to regional 
reinsurance manager. His staff includes: 
Ernest F. Ehresman, regional underwriting 
manager; William Winter, senior under- 
writer; Dr. Richard H. Johnson, medical 
consultant; and Phillip B. Norton, regional 
office supervisor. 

Donald D. Nicol has been promoted to 
regional underwriting manager at Dallas 
replacing Mr. Ehresman and Tom McCall 
transferred from home office to assist in the 
underwriting operation there. 

Robert C. Tookey, assistant vice presi- 
dent, formerly in charge of reinsurance 
sales and service-western territory, will 
have general responsibilities for sales pro- 
motion, sales training, publicity and pub- 
lications. William J. Landen, regional re- 
insurance manager-southeastern territory, 
will assume general responsibility for west- 
em territory. 

James L. Martin has been elevated to 
assistant vice president. Promoted to newly- 
created ition of underwriting consult- 
ant: Philip P. Andrews, Kenneth A. Balay, 
Russell L. Kreider, Bill G. Quillen and 
C. Glenn Roberts. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Richard L. Jes- 
person has been appointed general agent 
in charge of Philadelphia agency. 

William G. Fisher, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed director of fraternal activities, 
which includes direction of the company’s 
Boy Scout program. 


Manufacturers Life: Harold S. Kinney 
and Edward N. Gruber have been ap- 
pointed brokerage managers in Denver 
and San Diego, respectively. 


Mass. Mutual: Robert T. Blinn has been 





named manager of internal programming 
for electronic data processing dept. Edwin 
A, Lewis and Lewis L. Lessard have been 
promoted to superintendents of agencies. 

A new general agency has been opened 
in El Paso, Texas, with Marvin E. Sample 
as general agent. 

Douglas N. Hall (Milwaukee) has taken 
over the group office in Omaha. James M. 
Kelly has been transferred from Omaha to 
St. Louis. 


Metropolitan Life: William S. York, 2nd 
vice president, has been placed in charge 
of planning and development and will be 
assisted by Robert W. Ernsdorff and C. 
Van Winfree, advanced to 8rd vice presi- 
dents. Paul H. Knies has been named as- 


| sistant controller. 


Michigan Life: Robert V. Winters and 
James C. Woolever have been named 
general agents in Flint and Saginaw, re- 
spectively. 

District representatives appointed: Reu- 
ben R. Young, Huntington Woods; David 
C. Swider, Clawson; John May, Jr., Wayne; 
Mrs. Larry Biallas and Thomas B. Lan- 
eit Jr., Garden City; Franklin H. Pen- 

ell, Flushing; and Kenneth J. Budny, 

arborn. 
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A SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


The Statue of Liberty is an important sym- 
bol to all Americans because it repre- 
sents the freedom which is the foundation 
of our way of life. Our Company is proud 


to use it as its trademark. 


Men to remain free must provide security 
for themselves and their families and most 
American families have found life insur- 
ance to be the best way to provide this 


security. 













Liberty National Life Insurance Company 
is providing a large measure of security 
for many families. Over a quarter of a 
billion dollars is held by the Company for 
the protection of policyowners. Perhaps 
this financial strength is one of the reasons 
why more and more people each year 
buy their life insurance from Liberty Na- 










tional. 







Frank P. Samford, President 
HOME OFFICE: Birmingham, Ala. 





Midland Mutual: 4. E. Vivian has been 
appointed general agent in Tampa, Fla. 


Milliman & Robertson: John D. MacPhail, 
formerly assistant actuary of the Dominion 
of Canada General Ins. Co., has joined 
this Seattle corporation of consulting act- 
uaries’ Los Angeles office. 


Minnesota Mutual: Promoted to regional 
group managers: Wallace R. Fish, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Walter A. Griffin, Philadel- 
phia; and Joseph B. O’Neil, Jr., Boston. 


Mutual Benefit Life: William J. McGowan, 
CLU, has been appointed general agent 
in Oregon succeeding George W. Ormsby. 
L. Dean Kriens, formerly with John Han- 
cock, has been appointed group insurance 
representative in northern California and 
San Francisco Bay area. 


Robert C. Gilmore, Jr., was elected di- 
rector of public relations succeeding Don- 
ald E. Lynch, who resigned to become ex- 
ecutive director of Public Relations So- 
ciety of America in New York City. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Has opened a new office 
in Lansing, Mich., with Howard G. Mil- 
ford as manager. 


Mutual Trust: Robert C. Crosby, CLU, 
has been appointed director of education 
and training. 


National Bankers: Carro/! B. DuBose has 
been promoted to South Carolina state 
manager. 


National Life (V#.): James H. Olsen and 
Donald J. Figel have been appointed gen- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


eral agents in Columbus (Ohio) and 
Davenport (Iowa), respectively. Cyrus W. 
Hamlin, an officer of the company, has 
been appointed general agent at Buffalo, 
N. Y., succeeding Arthur L. Beck, CLU. 


New England Life: William L. Wads- 
worth has been appointed agency consult- 
ant at home office. 

Homer C. Chaney, CLU, 2nd vice presi- 
dent in agency dept., has retired early to 
accept a position on the faculty of a 
university in the Boston area. Fraser E. 
Pomeroy has resigned his position as De- 
troit general agent but will remain as as- 
sociate general agent. A successor will be 
named later. 

Raymond §S. Volkman, CLU, has been 
promoted to manager at Salt Lake City 
agency. 


N. Y. Life: William R. Livingston has been 
appointed as director of agencies to assist 
regional vice president Fred A. Wade, 
CLU, in the over-all direction of Canadian 
business. 


Noble-MclLean & Associates, Inc.: 
Sutherland McLean is president and Eldon 
Noble, a partner, of this new Seattle firm 
which will operate in all classes of insur- 
ance (property, casualty, and life) at all 
levels. 


Northwestern National: Maurice M. 
Henderson has been made 2nd vice presi- 
dent for administration, and Kenneth M. 
Hall advanced to personnel manager. Wil- 
bur J. Holm has been promoted to as- 
sociate counsel and John F. Murphy, an 


attorney in the Missouri Insurance Dept., 
appointed’ as associate counsel. Darrel E. 
alker has been named supervisor, pen- 
sion administration. 
Kenneth W. Losey has been a 
regional group manager at 
Tenn. 


inted 
PE hville, 


Nyhar Co., The Howard E.: Has created 
a new position, chairman of the board, to 
be filled by Howard E. Nyhart. Succeeding 
him as president of this Indianapolis cor- 
poration of consulting actuaries and em- 
ag benefit consultants is Eldon H. Ny- 

art. Charles R. Keene becomes executive 
vice president. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): E. A. Larson, 
formerly agent with N. Y. Life, and John 
C. Camirand, formerly agent for Great- 
West Life, have been appointed general 
agents in Everett, Wash., and Saulte Ste. 
Marie, Ont., respectively. 

a assistant branch managers: 
Charles L. Payne, San Antonio, Texas; 
John J. Carroll, Los Angeles-Westwood; 
and John F. Glockhamer, Spokane. 

Brokerage managers named at branch 
offices: Joseph F. Hypes, Pomona, Cal.; 
Wayne J. Sweet, Des Moines, Iowa; and 
Robert B. Busman, Van Nuys, Cal. Carl 
P. Parsons has been appointed assistant 
brokerage manager in Birmingham, Ala., 
branch office. 

Promoted: Lyman R. Parker to manager, 
Westlake branch in Daly City, Cal.; Albin 
J. Tercek to regional group manager and 
placed in charge of Cleveland group sales 
office replacing Maurice Machanich, trans- 
ferred to San Francisco group sales office 
to handle northern California territory; 
Fred W. Hardin to senior group service 
magazine, has retired after 43-year service. 


be ago 4 at Los Angeles service 
office; and Lorne E. Cade, group s:les 
representative, Toronto. 

Robert E. Anderson has been transfered 
to Chicago group service office and named 
assistant group service manager. Alfred 
Brown has been named assistant to suyer- 
visor, group sales administration in home 
office group div. 

Appointed group service representati_ es; 
John Rudmann, Cleveland; Robert C. 
Smith and Robert R. Larson, San Fian- 
cisco; and Stuart L. Smith, Los Angcles, 
Named group sales trainees: Philip R. El- 
more, Miami; David C. Babcock, Los 
Angeles; Harmon D. Harrold, Los Angeles; 
and Michael H. Morris, Chicago. 


Ohio National: Fred B. Ensinger, formerly 
sales director in Boston for Northwestern 
Mutual, has been appointed director of 
recruiting at home office. 


Old Equity: James W. Basinger has been 
appointed state manager of Louisiana. 


Old Republic: Oscar Berman has been ap- 

inted a general agent at 7028 N. Clark 
t., Chicago. Norman F. Lagerquist and 
Sam Skolnick have been named special 
representatives at Chicago and New York 
City, respectively. 


Olympic National: Lane Boyer has been 
appointed to the new position of Alaska 
regional manager. 


Pacific Mutual: Mortgage loan managerial 
appointments: Robert S. McCarter to home 
office, is succeeded at Cleveland by Harry 
J. Mueller, who is replaced at Detroit by 
Robert J. Heinzen. 

Helen Olson, editor of the employee 
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* 
e AIR CONDITIONED « 
e MODERN FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
e UNUSUALLY LIGHT a 
e COMPLETE OFFICE SERVICES 7 
e NEAR ALL SUBWAYS * 


@ AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY e 


10,000 Sq. Ft. 


CORNER GRADE FLOOR STORE—UNUSUALLY LIGHT & ATTRACTIVE 
1500 Sq. Ft... . Corner Fulton & Gold Streets . . . Ideal for Metropolitan Department 


AND 


8500 SQ. FT. OF ATTRACTIVE UPPER FLOOR SPACE 


e AMPLE PARKING FACILITIES 


Desirable space for an insurance company, agent or broker. 
BEST BUILDING COMPANY, INC., 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N, Y. 
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Pan-American: Wallace Taylor, CLU, for- 
mer!y ion consultant for American 
General Life, has been appointed director 
of pension sales. Roger S. Lindsay has been 
advanced to director of group underwrit- 
ing. 

Avency dept. changes: Irwin H. Fust to 
supcrintendent of agencies; Larry C. 
Mil'er, CLU, to assistant superintendent of 
age: cies; John W. Nelson to agency admin- 
istrator; Seth Gatchell, director of train- 
ing; Lawrence P. Pagragene Jr., to agency 
secr tary; and Irma Hennessey, agency ac- 
couiitant. 

General agent appointments: W. T. 
Burns, formerly with Equitable Life Assur., 
Florence, Ala.; John E. Strand, Pensacola, 
Fla.; Gerald G. Harrington, Newark, N. J.; 
and Thomas M. Harrison, Nashville, Tenn. 


Pilot Life: Jack W. Coots has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


Postal Life Ins.: Merton J. Segal, owner of 
Meadowbrook Insurance Agency, has been 
appointed general agent for Detroit and 
vicinity. 


Praetorian Mutual: Richard A. Wallis has 
been named to head the —— account- 
ing dept. and James W. Wyatt to head the 
IBM tabulating dept. 


Provident Mutual: Philip Walker and 
Martin A, Weiss have been Lyrae co- 
managers of newly-established district of- 
fice at Mineola, N. Y. 


Prudential: Dr. Paul V. Reinariz, medical 
director, has been transferred from south- 
central home office to Newark, N. J., home 
office. Robert I. Jones has been promoted 
to investment manager in commercial-in- 
dustrial loan dept. 


James B. Murray, Jr., executive director 
of mortgage loan and real estate invest- 
ment dept., has been transferred to south- 
central home office taking over duties as 
executive general manager of mortgage 
loan and treasury dept. 

Edgar M. Kelly has been appointed ex- 
ecutive director of agencies at western 
home office succeeding Harry E. Wilkinson, 
CLU, who became manger of the Hawaiian 
agency upon the retirement of Glen A. 
McTaggart, CLU. 


Republic National: Del Arneson has been 
named vice president and director of group 
operations, Ralph Hauptman, assistant vice 
president and ite underwriter; and 
Frank Brunswick, assistant secretary in 
charge of office administration, group div. 

E. John Scheffel has been named branch 
manager in Austin, Texas. 


Retail Credit Co.: New branch offices: 
Asbury Park, N. J—Ernest L. Smith, man- 
ager; Baltimore F & C—Daniel N. Feeney, 
formerly assistant manager in Baltimore, 
is manager and E. J. Fisher, Jr., continues 
as manager of Baltimore office; and Tuc- 
son, Ariz—Donald L. Larson, manager. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): General agent 
a pointments: Seymour J. Kamm, Trenton, 
N. J.; and Richard W. Michaels, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Shenandoah Life: Clyde E. Gwin has been 
named superintendent of agencies. 


For November, 1960 


Standard Ins.: Field i, “yy prt ap- 
—— James D. Tomlin, Margaret E. 

aiers and John W. ae East Portland 
agency; Walter E. Bullock, San Joaquin, 
Benedict J. Gibbons, Hayward, and Bern- 
ard J. Bockhold, Pleasant Hill, Cal. 


State Farm: Roland Nelson has been ap- 
pointed assistant actuary, life. 


State Mutual Life: William F. Hartt has 
been appointed to manage the New York 
City agency at Lexington Ave. and 4lst St. 


Sun Life of Canada: Appointments in re- 
organized group insurance div.: Hugh Mc- 
Leod heads the operations as vice presi- 
dent-group; A. J. Moore, group actuary, 
is in charge of acturial and administrative 
work; H. R. Facey, general superintendent, 
group sales and service; superintendents— 
G. L Ferguson, group sales, Trevor D. 
Ross, group service, and W. F. Watson, 
group pensions; and J. S. Gunn, assistant 
superintendent, group pensions. A. G. S. 
Arnot succeeds Mr. Ferguson as manager, 
Montreal-Dorchester group branch. 

R. G. McKercher, associate director of 
agencies, group div., has retired. 


Teachers Ins.: Charles E. Wilson, assistant 
vice president, has been appointed man- 
ager of actuarial dept. and is succeeded as 
manager of group administration dept. by 
James G. MacDonald. Robert J. Randall 
has been appointed principal staff actuary, 
actuarial dept. 


United States Life: Wesley E. Rand, for- 
merly associated with Prudential, has been 
appointed agency manager of new Port- 
land (Me.) agency. 


Valley Forge: Brokerage supervisors 
named: Allen B. Busch, Detroit; Frank L. 
Coughlan, Philadelphia: and Milton W. 
Romary, East Orange, N. J. 


Washington National: Richard C. Hev- 
erly, formerly associated with Mass. Mu- 
tual, has been appointed general agent in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Weghorn Agency, John C.: Lawrence J. 
Roe, formerly with Metropolitan Life, has 
joined this New York corporation and will 
assist Emory G. Bullis, manager of acci- 
dent-health dept. 


Western Travelers: C. Harris Pottier has 
been appointed regional manager for 
northern California. 


RISE IN COSTS 


A sTUDY OF GROUP hospital expense 
insurance, made by the Society of 
Actuaries, New York, shows a sharp 
and continuing rise in hospital claims 
costs since 1950. Nine of the larger 
insurance companies were used. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1957 the number of 
hospital days of confinement per life 
insured increased by 38% for male 


employees, 19% for female employ- 
ees, and 25% for family units. Al- 
though the average duration of 
hospital confinement had declined 
slightly, this was offset by an in- 
crease in frequency of hospital con- 
finement of 49% for male employ- 
ees, 26% for female employees and 
32% for family units. Other studies 
indicate that the upward trend of 
claim costs has continued since 1957. 
The 1957 experience showed that, 
although more than a third of the 
in-patient claims were for less than 
four days’ confinement, a substantial 
percentage involved lengthy hospital 
stays. For male employees, 14% 
were for fourteen days or more and 
7% for twenty-one days or more. 


Improved Techniques 


The drop in average duration of 
confinement reflects the new and im- 
proved techniques and more effective 
drugs. The increased frequency of 
hospitalization is due to changes in 
the practice of medicine, the pres- 
ence of health insurance, meaning 
that more people can afford hos- 
pitalization, and better hospital facili- 
ties. Increased charges for hospitali- 
zation reflect the inflationary trend 
since 1950 and improved services 
hospitals are now supplying. Despite 
an increased number of out-patients 
and shorter average duration of con- 
finements, total cost per claim has 
increased over this period. 

Together with more claims of 
shorter duration, another important 
change shown is the great rise in 
out-patient claims, increasing from 
3% of total claims to 18% for adult 
claimants and from 12% to 35% for 
children. 


Hospital Costs 


While this was a study of claims 
under group hospital insurance, the 
data available on the hospital charges 
under these claims also shows the 
upward trend in hospital costs. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1957 hospital 
charges per confinement for room 
and board increased 40 per cent to 
50 per cent. For the same period 
hospital miscellaneous charges in- 
creased 25 per cent to 60 per cent, in- 
cluding out-patient claims, but 60 
per cent to 80 per cent excluding 
such claims. 
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obituaries 


Crane: Charles Edward Crane, prominent 
author, columnist, historian, and former 
publicity director of National Life of Ver- 
mont for nearly 25 years, died Sept. 8 in 
Montpelier, Vt., at the age of 76. 

When Mr. Crane became National Life's 
first director of publicity in 1932, he had 
a background of many years of experience 
in newspaper and advertising work. Most 
of his newspaper activity was with the 
Associated Press on its staffs in Boston, 
New York City, Pittsburgh and other 
cities. 

As publicist for National Life, Mr. 
Crane became widely known in insurance 
advertising circles throughout the country. 
He was one of the early members of the 
Life Advertisers Association. He was well 
known as an author and his reputation as 
a humorist and raconteur brought him 
many more speaking engagements than 
he could fill. Both in speech and in 
writing, he possessed a unique brand of 
humor which always proved highly re- 
freshing. 

Survivors include his widow, Elizabeth 
Willcox Crane, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Glen G. Goodall of Montpelier, Vt., and 
Mrs. John L. Davenport of West Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 


Hester: W. C. Hester, CLU, general agent 
in Jackson, Mississippi for Pan-American 
Life Insurance Company died September 
24th at the age of 58. He was a partner 
in the Hester and Hester Agency in Jack- 
son with his brother Ralph Hester, CLU, 
who survives him. W. C. Hester joined 
Pan-American Life in 1935 and since that 
time his con has had supervision over 
production and servicing of life insurance 
throughout Mississippi. 

Hester was a Life and Qualifying Mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table 
and served as president of the Jackson 
and Mississippi Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. He was prominent in local 
and statewide civic activities and was also 
active in the religious life of the commun- 
ity as a member of the First Baptist 
Church of Jackson. 


Power: Bruce R. Power, 51, secretary and 
actuary of The Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association since 1940, died sud- 
denly September Ist in Toronto General 
Hospital. He had been in ill health re- 
cently and entered hospital for observa- 
tion. 

After graduation from the University 
of Toronto in 1930, he joined the life in- 
surance department of the Dominion of 
Canada General Insurance Company and 
occupied the post of assistant actuary until 
his oppointment to the position he held 
at the time of his death. 

Mr. Power was a member of the ‘To- 
ronto Board of Trade and a past chairman 
of its taxation committee, a past vice pres- 
ident of The Canadian Association of Ac- 
tuaries and a past president of the U.TS. 
Old Boys’ Association. He had been a 
Fellow of the Society of Actuaries since 
1937. Mr. Power is survived by his wife 
Charlotte, two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Mary, his mother Mrs. W. J. Power. 


Schenck: Hollister V. Schenck, 72, a part- 
ner in Bowles, Andrews & Towne, died 
from a heart attack at Lake Como, Italy 
on September 23. Before joining Bowles, 
Andrews & Towne, he was investment vice 
president and member of the board of 
directors of Life of Virginia. Mr. Schenck 
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served two terms as president of the Vir- 
ginia Chamber of Commerce and was a 
board member of Southern Bank & Trust 
Company and Retreat for the Sick Hos- 
pital, both of Richmond. He was past 
president of the Virginia Cruise Corpora- 
tion and former chairman of the Rich- 
mond Sinking Fund Commission. Mr. 
Schenck was an elder of St. Giles Presby- 
terian Church and a member of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Christian Education. 


Sugg: Helen Sugg, senior examiner for 
the Kentucky Department of Insurance, 
died on September 9. Miss Sugg has repre- 
sented Kentucky as an examiner for the 
past 10 years and has enjoyed a wide ac- 
quaintance with examiners of a great 
number of states in which she had parti- 
cipated in Association Examinations. 


Whaley: James V. Whaley, 57, retired 
senior vice president and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Franklin Life 
Insurance Company, died September 21. 
Mr. Whaley jointed the Great American 
Life Insurance Company of San Antonio 
as assistant agency manager in 1932. With 
the unification of the Great American and 
the Franklin Life in 1940, Whaley moved 
to the Franklin’s home office in Spring- 
field, Illinois, and was named director of 
agencies two years later. He was elected 
to the Board of Directors in November of 
1944, vice president in 1946 and senior vice 
president and chairman of the executive 
committee in 1957. 


SYNDICATED COLUMN 


A NEW WEEKLY QUESTION and An- 
swer column, syndicated for weekly 
newspapers by the Community Fea- 
ture Service of Frankfort, Ky., was 
launched in October, with the col- 
umn being offered to all weekly 
papers in the country. Appearing 
under the heading, “Family Finan- 
cial Protection,” each column will 
take two policyholder questions and 
give answers prepared by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. Among 
the questions answered in the first 
dozen columns sent to the weekly 
papers are: 

“T was recently advised that term 
insurance is much cheaper than the 
kind of life insurance I have and that 
I’d do better to have term policies. 
True?” 

“Last year I lapsed my policy 
when I was under terrific financial 
pressure. I would like to have the 
insurance protection again. Do I 
have to buy a new policy or can I 
have the old one put back in force ?” 

“T’ve heard that life insurance 
companies are adopting a new mor- 
tality table, based on the improved 
death rates of today. Is this true? 
Will it reduce the cost of my life 
insurance? How soon can I expect 
the reduction ?” 


“Before accepting a new job 
offer, I want to be sure it will not 
jeopardize my life insurance. Tie 
job is in an atomic plant.” 

“A fellow commuter mentioned 
something the other day about put- 
ting a common disaster clause in 
his life insurance. What is this? 
Is it good? Is it expensive ?”’ 

“T am reaching 65 next year and 
will have to drop off to a very small 
income compared with today. What 
can I do about my life insurance? 
The premium on my $15,000 poli- 
cies will be far too big for me to 
carry.” 

“My wife and I are taking a 
spring vacation in Paris. If we go 
on a new jet will our regular life 
insurance cover us?” 

“Why do I have to pay interest 
on my life insurance policy loan, 
when it is my policy and my cash 
value ?” 

“T recently heard a life insurance 
term which I don’t understand— 
vesting. What does it mean?” 

The answers to the questions are 
brief and avoid technical language. 
An example is the answer to the 
first question mentioned, about 
term insurance : 

“Term life insurance is the lowest 
premium policy you can buy, but it 
is not always the ‘cheapest’ or ‘most 
economical.’ Term insurance is for 
relatively short-term insurance 
needs, like covering a loan or a mort- 
gage, or giving extra family protec- 
tion for a few years until your in- 
come increases, to provide a full in- 
surance program. Remember that 
you seldom can get term insurance 
after 65 and thus, if you have only 
term policies, you will wind up with- 
out any family protection. Also, 
while lower in cost today, as you get 
older, term insurance becomes more 
expensive than the regular cash- 
value or permanent plans. In fac‘, 
term insurance eventually becomes 
prohibitive. Use term insurance fcr 
‘term needs’ only. This is playinz 
it safe and you buy life insurance to 
be safe.” 

In the case of a question coverin : 
some details in a family’s prograr) 
of life insurance, the answer con- 
cludes with the sentence, ““Whateve * 
you do, consult your life insuranc: 
agent and he will give you expert 
advice on what is’/best—and that ad- 
vice won’t cost you a cent, either. ’ 
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An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 










The Friendly 
FRANKLIN LIFE coxeasy 
COMPANY 
CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
Over Three Billion Eigbt Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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ACME UNITED LIFE Insurance Company 
Atianta, Georgia 


AMERICAN HERITAGE LIFE Insurance 
Company, Jacksonville, Florida 


Merger 


Stockholders have approved the merger of the Acme 
United Life on the basis of five shares of Acme United 
for four shares of American Heritage Life. The con- 
solidated company will have assets of almost $20,000,000 
and insurance in force of about $196,000,000. 


ALLIED SECURITY Insurance Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


SENTINEL LIFE Insurance anne ca 
Greenville, N. C. 


Merger Proposed 


The boards of directors of the Allied Security and the 
Sentinel Life have submitted a proposed merger to the 
stockholders. The surviving company will be Allied Se- 
curity and the company will have assets in excess of $3,- 
000,000 and insurance in force of more than $70,000,000. 


ALL STATES LIFE Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


OIL INDUSTRIES LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


Reinsurance and Name Change 


The All States Life reinsured the Oil Industries Life 
effective August 30. Subsequently it revised its title to 
Oil Industries Life Insurance Company and moved its 
home office to 5011 Fannin Street, Houston, Texas, ef- 
fective September 13. 


AMERICAN INVESTORS LIFE Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 


COLORADO CREDIT LIFE, Inc 
Boulder, Colorado 


Reinsurance Contract 


The American Investors has purchased all the out- 
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standing insurance business of Colorado Credit by a con- 
ditional sales contract in which Colorado Credit is 
granted an opportunity to repurchase the business at the 
end of a six months’ period if it can comply with certain 
provisions. Colorado Credit was organized in 1949 and 
is licensed in 17 states. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC LIFE Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


FIRST UNITED LIFE Insurance Company 
Gary, Indiana 


Merger Proposed 


Plans have been announced for the merger of the First 
United Life and the American Public Life through the 
exchange of one share of First United’ for each two 
shares of American Public with First United the surviv- 
ing company. 


AVIATION EMPLOYEES LIFE Insurance 
Company, Silver Springs, Maryland 


New Treasurer and Comptroller 


Thomas O. English, for the past 10 years treasurer of 
California Eastern Aviation, Inc., has been elected comp- 
troller of the Aviation Employees Corporation and 
treasurer-comptroller of this company. 


BANKERS NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Montclair, New Jersey 


Stock Dividend 


A 7%% stock dividend was distributed October 21 
to stockholders of record September 20. A similar stock 
dividend was paid last year. 


BEACON LIFE Insurance Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


FINANCIAL RESERVE LIFE Assurance 


Company of America, Joplin, Missouri 


Merger and Name Change 


The Beacon Life reinsured all the business of the 
Financial Reserve Life on September 14 and concur- 
rently changed its title to Thurston National Life In- 
surance Company. 


CAPITOL LIFE Insurance Company 


Denver, Colorado 


New President 


H. Smith Hagan, who has been senior vice-president 
of Pacific National Assurance Company, has been elected 
president and chief executive officer of this company. 
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ANOTHER WAY... 





is to adequately insure 


life and earning power 


during the earlier years. 
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THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SS —— 
NATIONAL , 
LIFE 


senate? 





FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 








THE FAMOUS 


ELM Sxors:. 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 





RECENTLY SERVING 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 


Western and Southern Life Insurance 
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Thomas F. Shortall, president of Emmco Insurance 
Company, who has been president of the Capitol | ife, 
has become vice-chairman of the board. 


CAROLINA LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


GUARANTY SAVINGS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama 


Buys Stock 


Ernest H. Woods, president and chairman of the 
board of Guaranty Savings Life has announced that he 
has purchased a second block of stock, amounting to 
22%, in Carolina Life. This brings total holdings in 
Carolina Life to 44%, since Guaranty Savings had ear- 
lier purchased a block of 22%, in conjunction with Mr. 
Woods. The second block of stock was purchased from 
Midwestern United Life Insurance Company of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. and its president, Philip J. Schwanz. There 
is currently under consideration a three-way merger of 
Guaranty Savings Life, Carolina Life, and an uniden- 
tified company. No target date has been set for the pro- 
posed merger. There will be no change in the field organ- 
ization of either of the companies at the present time. 


CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Name Change 


This company revised its title to Carolina Central Life 
Insurance Company, effective August 1. 


CENTRAL STATES LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


MID-CONTINENT LIFE Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Merged 


The Central States Life acquired the Mid-Continent 
Life effective September 11. The consolidation increases 
the assets of Central states Life to more than $1,600,000 
and the life insurance in force to more than $21,000,000. 


COASTAL STATES LIFE Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


OGLETHORPE LIFE Insurance Company 


Savannah, Georgia 


Merger 


Stockholders of both the Oglethorpe Life and the 
Coastal States Life have approved an agreement for n er- 


ger of these companies under the title Coastal St: tes 
Life. Stockholders of Oglethorpe Life will receive 25,04 


shares of Coastal States Life stock for their holdings. 


The merged company will have more than $35,000,000 


in assets and $350,000,000 of insurance in force. 
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News 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Two Promoted 


Martin E. Alvord, assistant secretary, has been pro- 
mo-ed to secretary, and Russell F. Hanmer, supervisor 
of accounts, has been named assistant secretary. 


CONSUMERS CREDIT LIFE Insurance 


Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


Nome Change 


This company has revised its title to Consumers Life 
Insurance Company effective September 16. 


EQUITY ANNUITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Green Light Given 


The go-ahead signal has been given by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for the Equity Annuity Life 
to sell variable annuities. This is the second such firm to 
have its prospectus approved by the S. E. C. Some 
months ago the commission OK’d the prospectus of the 
Variable Annuity Life Insurance Company. 


FAMILY FUND LIFE Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


New Vice-President 


Ted Willis, formerly superintendent of agencies with 
Southern Life Insurance Company, has been elected 
vice-president and director of agencies. 


FIDELITY BANKERS LIFE Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Stock Dividend 


This company has declared its first dividend after four 
and one-half years of operations. A 3% stock dividend 
was distributed October Ist to stockholders of record 
June 30th. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Executive Promotions 


William G. Pierce, formerly general agent of The 
Pierce Agency, has been elected vice-president-insur- 
ance; Glenn A. Sterns, formerly second vice-president- 
manager of agencies, has been elected vice-president- 
manager of agencies; and Henry L. Hood, formerly 
second vice-president-securities since 1956, has been 
promoted to second vice-president-mortgages. 
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DO YOU LIVE IN ONE 
OF THESE CITIES? 


Do You Want A General Agency 
of Your Own, Can You Fulfill A 
General Agent's Challenging Du- 
ties, Want to Make MONEY? 





| BOISE, IDAHO | 
| ALEXANDRIA, LA. | 
| NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 
| JACKSON, Miss. | 
| HATTIESBURG, MISS. | 
| COLUMBIA, S.C. | 
| OKLA. CITY, OKLA. | 


























lf the answer is YES, then 
PIONEER AMERICAN is the Com- 
pany for YOU! 














% EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES 
% AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 
TOP COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS SAN ANGELO, TEX. | 


AND BONUSES 
%k THE TERRITORY YOU NEED | HOUSTON, TEXAS | 

















FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO 


ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
P. O. Box 12127, Ridglea Sta., Ft. Worth, Tex. 





PIONEER AMERICAN 





Handiome neu 
Binders for your BEST’S NEWS 


Immediate aii eh 
Delivery 2 tones of rich 
maroon; sturdy 
” leatherette; 
$3.00 each, BVA" x 12V4"x2¥4"; 
postpaid holds 12 issues 





These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of The News in one convenient place 
—making a dignified display and a useful 














reference in your office. 
Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Mail TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
Convenient 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Coupon Please send .......... Best’s News 
TODAY! Binders at $3.00 each. 
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GREAT AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 


Company, Newark, New Jersey 


Beeson Elected President 


Walter E. Beeson, vice-president of the Great Ameri- 
can Insurance Company and American National Fire 
Company, has been elected president of this wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Great American Insurance Com- 
pany. 


NORTH CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Holding Company Formed 


The North Central Company, a new holding company 
designed to provide a “one-stop” insurance and invest- 
ment service, has been formed in St. Paul, Minn. through 
the sale of $1,000,000 in new stock and the exchange of 
shares in the North Central Life. This was accomplished 
through the sale of 142,860 shares of new stock at $7 
per share and the exchange of one share of North Cen- 
tral Life stock for 27 shares in the holding company. At 
the present time over 84% of the life company’s stock 
has been exchanged. 





@ EXCELLENT RESTAURANT, LOUNGE 
& COFFEE SHOP 


@ King Size Heated Swimming Pool 








— Poolside Dining é 
© All Rooms with Direct Dial Tele- 5 — on 
phone, Combination Tub & Show- . ee | 
er, TV, Air-Conditioning, AM-FM SS 
Radio ; Fe. : 
@ NO CHARGE FOR CHILOREN 7 = 
UNDER 14 LAWRENCE AVE, 
® Overlooking Lake . Michigan and 


North Lincoln Park 

®@ Located at the Lawrence Ave, 
Turnoff of famed Outer Drive 
W.S. 12, 20 & 4) 

















4800 N. MARINE DRIVE 
@ BRoadway 35-3000 
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QUAKER CITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Stock Dividend 


This company distributed a 5% stock dividend O-to- 
ber 14 to shareholders of record September 30. This 
brings the total dividend for the year to $.75 in cash and 
10% in stock. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


Executive Promotions 


Del Arneson has been named vice-president and di- 
rector of group operations ; Ralph Hauptman, assistant 
vice-president and group underwriter; and Frank 
Brunswick, assistant secretary in charge of office ad- 
ministration-group division. 


SOUTHERN COLONIAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Columbia, S. C. 


Interest Purchased 


A group of South Carolina investors recently pur- 
chased the stock interest in the Southern Colonial Life 
which was owned by Foundation Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. 





sales by states 


WYOMING LED THE COUNTRY in percentage increase 
in ordinary life insurance sales in August, with South 
Dakota second and Alaska third, according to the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association of Hart- 
ford, which has analyzed August sales by states. Coun- 
trywide, ordinary business increased 6 percent in 
August, compared with August 1959, while Wyoming 
sales gained 36 percent. In South Dakota, August sales 
were up 32 percent and Alaska sales showed a 29 per- 
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cent increase in the month. 

For the first eight months of 1960 with national ordi- 
nary sales practically unchanged from the year before, 
Hawaii led with an increase of 23 percent, with Nevada 
and Alaska in second place, each up 17 percent from 
the corresponding period of last year. 


SUBJECT FOR NATIONAL DEBATE—from page |. 


We would suggest to students gathering material for 
this debate that they take a good look at the accomp! sh- 
ments of private insurance coverage in this country, ¢on- 
sider the problem of how government could control costs 
unless it were to enter the undesirable area of set ing 
fees, and ask themselves whether a uniform sys em 
would be practicable in a country as diverse as tliis? 
The debate in the colleges will not take place in an iv ory 
tower. The debate is one in which the public will ke 
sides as well. 
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CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
ATLANTA DETROIT 


E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


BOURSE BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE, 
INC. 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


A. MAXWELL KUNIS, F.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
SPECIALIZING IN 


LIFE INSURANCE AND PENSION 
PROBLEMS 
11 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36 





IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 

















J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 
ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 
Box 56 $07 N. Michigan Ave. 
Winthrop Harbor Chi 
Illinois Illinois 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 612 W. 47th St. 
St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 





WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
139 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 
Tel.: STate 2-1335 


THE HOWARD E. NYHART 


COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Principal Office: 2859 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
WaAlnut 6-2485 


WOODWARD i FONDILLER, 
ic. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


RINTYE, STRIBLING & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 














FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 


2301 North Meridian St. 5002 Dodge St. 
| adianapolis 8, Ind. Omaha 32, Neb. 
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PAYMENTS TO American families 
from their life insurance and annu- 
ities totaled $4,059,600,000 in the 
first half of this year, up $285,300,- 
000 from a year ago, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports, 


INSTITUTE SCHOLARSHIPS 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS to the 1961 
Chartered Life Underwriter Insti- 
tutes have been established by Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual in honor of 
Robert L. Woods, C.L.U., outgoing 
president of the American Society of 
C.L.U. Mr. Woods is general agent 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. ATLANTA 
JAckson 3$-7771 Telephone Hanover 2-5840 
A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY ‘ 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES BENEFITS for the company in Los Angeles. 


The scholarships will be awarded 
without regard to company affilia- 
tion. 


MONTHLY ESTIMATES 


By 1970, average monthly social se- 
curity benefits will reach $175 for 
married couples, a University of 
Michigan welfare expert has fore- 
cast. Prof. Wilbur J. Cohen, of the 
University of Michigan School of 
Social Work told the Fifth Congress 
of the International Association of 
Gerontology that social security ben- 
efits will increase about 40% to 50% 
during this decade. 
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VISIT FROM INDIA 


A TEAM OF three senior executives 
of the Life Insurance Corporation of 
India has arrived in this country 
for a two months’ study tour of the 
life insurance business in the United 
States. The team was brought to 
this country under the I.C.A. pro- 
gram of the United States Govern- 
ment. During their visit in this 
country, the three executives will 
also visit the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, the Life Office Management 
Association, and the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
These three organizations are orient- 
ing them to the business generally 





and will also arrange visits at several 
home offices, including both small 
and large company operations. 


INSURANCE SCHOOL 


Tue ScHoot or INSURANCE, INC., 
has been chartered in Boston as a 
non-profit organization. The school 
is headed by insurance interests with 
the aim of providing industry-orien- 
ted insurance instruction at various 
levels and at reasonable cost. 





STUDIO CARDS 


LIFE INSURANCE salemen who »re- 
fer the friendly, informal apprcach 
in their mail communications with 
their policyholders and prospects will 
welcome a new series of contempo- 
rary studio cards. 

Each card drives home one point 
in an offbeat sort of way. ‘They re- 
mind clients of an approaching rate 
increase, point out that new bene- 
ficiaries should be added to the 
policies, plant the thought that every 
insurance program needs reviewing 
periodically, sell the need for insur- 
ance, and extend birthday greetings. 
Sample cards are available. 


LAST SIX MONTHS 


EDITORIAL 
Accident and Health Experience ...........ccccceecccccees Sept. 13 
RBG ONE PRO io 50's: e hwnd ese iewigewieteyeeeiotenc ein eonsewe June 17 
I OO I a. cicccinahn pace anid ciniskecbele 4 ipa aieae means Nov. 115 


Te OPS Fh Re OREO! 
Editor’s Corner (monthly) ...... 
Life Insurance Stocks ........ 
Must It Be Every Generation? .. 
PR Tle Ce I ew B55 oi deh baer kesbecccesd 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


——— of Subsidiary Companies—Joseph N. Mitchell ...Aug. 21 
Additional Reflections—Hardin W. fe eg = ESO Nov. 18 
Availability of Company Money—Richard H. Wilson ...... Sept. 18 

Changing Investment ee ee BE. Lovejoy, Jr. July 18 








Common Endeavor, A—Arnold T. Everett .......... 
Company Growth—Leland J. Kalmbach .......... 
Competitive Underwriting—John W. Barch, M.D 
Confusion of Tongues, A—Lester 0. Schriver .. 








Control of Losses—S. Bruce Black ..............+0++. July 29 

Developments in Health Insurance—EZ. J. Faulkner June 61 

Disability Control (A & H)—George Bugbee ........ Nov. 79 

Double Duty Dollars—Howard W. Kacy ..... Aug. 16 

Dynamic Force, A—Victor B. Gerard ..... Sept. 14 
uity Pension Fund Risks—Dennis N. Warters ; 

MUUENGS. BE. OO iis 0 05 0c bbedhcosagtc bs00sugeecs ches Apr. 14, P nf ee 
Evolution in Reinsurance—C. A. McKeever ..............+. Nov. 63 
Family Finance—Howard W. Peterson cmb sera kt acces) seem 18 
Functional Costing (C.0.M.A.)—John R. vg C.P.A. wo 107 
Functions of the eee z= Browning .........+... . 68 
Inflation and Life Insurance—G. Thomas ck wrath, CLU Sey Dm a8 
Internal Communications-Staniey oe aa pena ENE PE RR 
It’s a Women’s World—Violet B. Sheldon ...............05. ned oo 
Legal Spotlight—Ralph D. Churchill “(month sdedacn an wks Nov. 93 
Look at Debit Business, A—Noel 8. Baker ...............05. Oct. 97 


Man and The Challenge, The—Bernhard F. Kalb, Jr., CLU Sept. 58 
a 


Management Concepts for the Sixties—W. R. Jenkins ....... May 13 
Management Guide, The—J. J. Collum .............00eeeeee June 105 
No One But You—Paul B. Quilon .........+sccecccccceceeces Aug. 83 
Optical Scanning—John EH. Healey ..........cccccceccceccces Aug. 69 
Persistency—James Woolery .......ccccccccccsccvvcssessees June 103 
Problem of Medical Fees, T William H. Lane, Jr. ........ —~ 87 
Recovery of Stability—J. FR eee Sree Sept. 27 
Reflections of an Investment O wer--iiardin W. Masters ....Oct. 29 
Reinsurance or Individual Insurance— 

SRNEO 0. TE BOGOR x kine sa) san tbicrkucaweagtsiisedesne June 93 
Salesman’s View, A—Charles E. Becker ............c0ee-ce0s July 21 
Scope of Mass Coverage—C. H. aarww 4 EERO ey eee Oct. 81 
Space Planning—William Smull, AT.A. .......0. cee ccc cceees July 77 
Problem of Stress—Dr. Hans Selye, oe: aE | rae en July 27 
Taxation Aspects of Phase 111.—Zdward a Wore emis male alark Nov. 20 
The Pxtneureb MD cxnpwkkadha thins PRWEbesRder vee ch ésiceeshadte Oct. 79 

in Debit—Charles H. Bader, Z. CA 6 Eo re May 103 
Trends in Life Insurance, Good or Bad? .................65. June 21 


Variable Annuity, The—Harold L. Dulan ..............4+++ May 129 
What’s New in Life Insurance—John D. Brundage, OLU .... 


OFFICE METHODS 


Advance Planning for Service .............ccceceeeeeeeeeeeee June 51 
Around the Office (monthly) ........-cccecccccccseccences Sept. 43 
Automatic Collating—Edward i IOS C8450 oF AS de aikhawaae Oct. 45 
Avoiding Management rrors—Bverett iE 6 ad cc. ttn Sept. 38 
OG TREE RR CHINO «16's Shas a an wwk sa Roses shat ok ehieeebe July 57 
— aE ares "ERS REAR ES LY RARE GIy aan ov. ¢ 
Cash for Desipunnt-Garg 6 biktiassecBiesneendstued Oct. 56 
Computers—Are They Worth rhelr ‘Salt? 

ee eg. SORE CORE RP ET Pee Ee On etre wen July 51 
Controlling Thountoulens and Tardiness—Guy Fergason ....Sept. 43 
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Cutting Midge NES ash die bbs Bode 04.09 ba>d4 Vo dRE ae Rae June §2 
Development of Skills—R. J. Rose ..........ccececescecsccecs May 8 
Electronics in Fraternal Insurance—Frank McCarthy ...... Aug. 47 
ee, ee SE ok So nc hs adn 0.0h't ousted oeedes ee Nov. 4 
Ne ag and Equipment Accounting (1.A.8.A.)— 

H. NEE “c CU UGS Spin cb ck pAed Dedacde o0\6 604.400 80-6 June 46 
Giving, Getting, and Understanding Instructions 

SE EE ns had ak un dae seth daw 6eeh200s onsets cauces 6aséee Aug. 39 
How to Tacrenee Office Productivity (Around the Office) ....Nov. 32 
RO EE... 6a phksaisep xb oR cose need (hecdoew bes oeoes Oct. 49 
Long-Range Planning (1.A.S8.A.) .........-cccecceccceccees Nov. 40 
Management’s Political Responsibilities Guy Fergason ....July 4 
SESOUNEES SUNN EMINUR iris 5's 5'd'b d's s on coun see tah ccandeviccees Nov. 31 

odern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) ................4. Nov. 30 
SNE MEI, Vi ccRe vc aeahebsk 0c b6sbctebecnen ec ebindas oe July 45 
ERATOR REED 0 6 duseisnc dhe0c0s to cs-sizjg0eges4ece-vtenreesh Sept. 31 

ffice Automation—R. Hut Brown ..........eccecscccceees Sept. 34 
Office Equipment Directory (monthly) ...............0.0000- Nov. 51 
Overall Nem: rad Budget—W. N. Stannus ...............- Sept. 35 
People Train SU CE db asians Abie Wine w vc wis ccs © Ge June 37 
Planned Purchasing —William De TOS Hi vacccibsdactperdsis cue Oct. 46 
Pre-authorized Check Plan, The-—-Marius para July 5 
Problem of Gift Solicitation, The—Guy Fergason ............ May 26 
Choosing a Supervisor—D. B. Spangler ............2.2eeeee0. May 1 
Selecting a Time Clock—Jack Taylor ...........00.ceeeeeeee May 25 
Tips on Time Cards—Jack Taylor ..........00c2.-cceeeeeees July 60 
Working Without History Cards ................ccccecceeces Aug. 4 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 
Oe DO OE IR Gin cece ip )seoawewnaedieitrna eins Nov. 67 
-L.U. Questions & Answers—American College 


Part I—Fundamentals of Life Insurance and Annuities ...Mar. 65 
Part Il—Business Life, Health, and Group ..............- Apr. 6 
Part III—Law, Trusts, and Taxation ............ June 29, Fay $2 
Part IV—Economics and Finance .........-...- Aug. 55, Sept. 21 
Ee ee ED Ul ns chy obeSi sch (ants usxoseuc'base dnceue Nov. 3% 
Development of Manpower—T. H. Penton ...............0e0+ Avs. 52 
Good Public Relations—Jack R. Manning .............+..++: Oct. 71 
Home Office + ry Fn SEOeeS ee ee eee ee July 39 
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COMPANY REPORTS (From May 1960) 


Academy Life Ins., Colorado Sprin 
it President) A San ne 119 
mit united ite, Aiiania 
f ca ta. N 
nee oir a n He ge) Nov. 125 


Hartfo 
Acquires Controlling Interest Fs 115 
New Senior Vice Proudent) . Rept. 123 
(New Vice Presiden 
Allie1 Security, a 
(\ erger oe 
ar a 


n June 119 

American Educational Life, Nashville 
(New Company) Sept 

American Heritage Life, Jecksonville’ 

ge te with Acme United 

American Income Life, Indiana 
(Working Control Acquired) 
American ae Nashville 
hed apa Offi 

American ~eneri ‘it - ti 
(New President) . oe ne 


(Merger Proposed) 
American Southern Life, Atlanta 
(New yw | ) 
Associated Credit Life, Forney 
(Reins. 8, ae Consolidated General) Oct. 115 
ospital Service, New York 
(Elected President June 119 
Aviation Employees Life, Silver Springs 
malt ew yy sg = Comptroller) Nov. 125 
ore. t4 oe 


(Appointed Vice a2 ident 

Bankers Life, Linco ' 
(Purchases Cont: a1) 
Banxers National Tite, Montclair 
(Named Actuary) 

(Stock Dividend) 

Beacon Life Ins. Co. Tulsa, Okla. 

Fh ek ad and Name e Change) Nov. 


Life 
(Executive itlnctions) Sept. 123 
July 115 


Boston Mutual Life, Boston 
(Correction) 
eee, wrostere aeneee. Sacramento 
of Reco 
Capitol Life, Denver — eo 
(New President) Nov. 125 
Carolina Central Life, Charlotte 
CR rae Nov. 126 
bong dite. Calontia 
(To Sell Stock) 
(Buys Stas) 
Cedar Springs Life, Grand Prairie 
of taint. by Consolidated General) Oct. 115 


7 ~ re a Columbus 


(Merged with Mid-Continent 
Sj om Life, New York ee 


ns Operations) July 11 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta — 
Pty pte with th Oglethorpe I Life) ..Nov. 126 


(Adm fnietratives Vice Prefient June 119 
Colorado Credit Life, Inc., Bould 
(Purchased by American 
Investors) 
Gusbes Mutual, Columbus 
(Review Denied) . Aug. 
mmeree Insurance Company, Chicago 
(Vice President one Actuary) . a 
nnecticut General Life, Hartford 
(Vice Presidents Named} 
(New Agency Vice President) . 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford | 
(Two Promoted) 
Consolidated General Life, Dallas 
(Reinsurances) 
Consumers Credit Life, Wilmington 
(Name Change) Nov. 
Continental Asmertess Life, Wilmington. 
(Qxecutive Elections) June 120 
Catan aie oes Ins., ‘Besten 
itock ae June 1 
-. ney, ae, Ba las ” 
( mt) May 137 


Co: 1a Mutual, Madison 
(Forms Subsidiary) 
Earl ly American, Atlanta, Georgia 
erger De Saweess seevke June 120 
Ba torn Life, New York 
(Pines Elected July 115 


Fo. November, 1960 


Equity Aneeey Life, Washington 
(Green Light Given) 

The Excelsior a Tes. Co., Toronto 
(Control A 

vem ay Fun : 

apital Changes 

(New Vice- President) 

Farmers a. Traders 


(Secreta: 
Federal Life, Washington 
(Reinsured by Supreme Liberty Life) 


u 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 

(Control Acquired) . .«-May 137 
Fidelity Bankers Life, “Atianta 

(Stock Dividend) ; 28T 
ne Bankers Life, Richmond 

(Merged with Southern ag July 115 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life, Baltimore 

(New Company) Feb. 1 

(Executive Re- “align nt) Ju 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadeiphia 

(New President) Beat 

(Executive Promotions) 
Fidelity National Life, philadelphia © 

(Title ae 

(New Managem 
Financial Life, Tort. 

(New Vice Presiden’ 
Financial Reserve Life, — 

(Reinsured by Beacon L fe) 
First Natl. Life, Phoenix 

ment Reaffirmed) 
rgia Credit Life Co., Augusta 

(Executive Advancement) May 1 
First United Life, Gary 

(Fropaecd Merger with ees 


Foundation Life, ee 
Merger Underw: 
Franklin Life, Sprinefela 
(Jordan Retires) 
(Stock Dividend) 
General American Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(New Major Division) June 121 
General Life Insur. Corp., Milwaukee 
(New Vice-President) Oct. 115 
Government Epomgess Life, Washington 
(Stock Dividend) July 116 
Great American Life, Newark 
(Beeson Blected President) ...... Nov. 128 
Great National Life, Dallas 
(Stock Split) y 137 
-(Cash Dividend) y 137 
Guaranty Savings Life, Mestguasry 
(Buys Stock of Carolina Life) . 
Guarantee Trust Life, Chicago 
(Michigan Business Sold) . 124 
Hamilton Life, New York 
Executive Appointments) May 138 
Hamilton National Life, Indianapolis 
(New Vice- Presidents) Oct. 115 
Hartford Life, Boston 
( Correction) 
ndent Life, Baltimore 
erger Completed) May 
International Opportunity Life, Denver 
(New Executive Vice-President) .July 
International Workers Order, New York 
(Liquidation of Assets) 
aT pee. Life Ins. Co., Ea 
( 1 Increase Approved) 
( Stock k Dividend) 
(Stock Dividend) 
Jefferson Std. Life, Greensboro 
(Cash Dividend) 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Elected First Vice-President) 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Elected Vice President) 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 
t — Muscle Shoals) 
(Executive Vice President) 
er) hts Life, Pittsburgh 
a TT age Approved) 
r Life, Jackson 
(Stock Spin-off) Sept. 123 
Liberty Life and Accident, Muskegon 
(Purchases Michigan Business) Sept. 124 
Life Assurance Company, Philadelphia 
(New _ Address) ept. 124 
Lifeco Company, aan 
inted Manage 
es, ne, "Richmond 
Spin-off) 
Life Ins. Co. of the South, Chinrtotin’ 
(Mer rger), 
Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, Richmond 
(Officers Advanced) 
Lincoln Income Life, laueville 
Stock Dividend) 
Lincoln —_— Life, Lincoln 
(New Agency Vice. President) . 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wa: 
(New York Subsidie ry) 
-_— —— Life, f York 


Chosen Sept 
{Cneke Dividend to Stockholders) J aly 117 
(Executive ay oy ns) July 117 
Loyal American le 
(New President) t) 


. July 116 


(Aequires Control Sovereign 


Memorial Service Insurance, Montgomery 
yoo Acquired by Mutual 


Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York 
(Name Protected) July 117 
(Executive Promotions) ..........- July 117 
(Executive Changes) 

Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 
(Dividend to Stockholders) 

Michigan Life Ins. Co., Royal Oak 
(Executive Promotions) 

Mid-Continent Life, Fort Worth 
(Merges with Central States) ....Nov. 126 

Midiand Mutual Life, Columbus 
(Named Vice President) 

Midwestern Security Life, Dallas 
nite hee Issued) 

Western ed Life, Fort Wayne 
Mite Sell Stoc Aug. 98 

The Munici 
(Sale of June 121 

Muscle Shoals 7 Tite, Flore 
(Reinsu br ature Central) May 128 

Mutual Savings Life, Decatur 
(Acquires Control of Memorial 

Service) 

National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Vice President and Controller)..June 122 

National College & University, Atlanta 
(Name Change) Aug. 98 

National uate Life, Dallas 
(Control Acquired) 

National Executive Life, Atlanta 
(New Title) 

The Natl. Life Assurance, Toronto 
(ees Interest in Mutual 


Fund) 
National Life and Health, Boise 
(Under Rehabilitation) 
National Old Line, Little Rock 
(Stock Dividend) 
(New Vice-President) 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
ecutive Changes) 
Nebraska National Life 
(Control Purchased) 
New York Life, New York 
(Executive Advance) J 
New York Savings Banks, New York 
(New Vice Chairman) Au ! 
The North American Co. for Life, ‘Accident 
and Health Ins., Chicago 


June 121 


y 139 
122 


Oct. 116 
North Ameri my Pnitabie, Columbus 
(Merger Completed) May 138 
(Correction Notice) y 117 
North American Life. Toronto 
Executive Appointments) 122 
North American Reinsurance, New York 
(Home Office Appointments) .June 122 
North Central Life, St. Paul 
(Holding Company Formed) ...... Nov. 
Northern Life, Seattle 
(New Vice-President) 
Northwestern Life Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Executive Vice President) 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Review Denied) 
Oil Industries Life, Houston 


(Merger) 
(Mer: with All States Life) . 
onal Insurance, Houston > 


Old Security Life, Kansas City 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Vice-President and Actuary) .Sept. 125 

Oglethorpe Life, Savannah 
(Merges with ‘Coastal States Life) Nov. 126 

Pacific Fidelity Life, Los Angeles 
(Enters A&H Field) 

(New Post) 

Pacific Mutual ee) Los Angeles 
(Progress Re 

Pacific Nationa Lite, San Francisco 
(New Vice-President) 

Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
(Executive Vice President) 

Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co., Fran 
(Executive Changes) Ma y 140 

Petroleum Life Insurance Co., Midian” 
(Vice President and Secty.) May 140 

Piedmont Life Ins, Co., Atlanta 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 140 

Pilgrim Life, Philadelphia 
(New << ee . 13 

Producers Li 
(Vice President. and Director of 


Sales) 
Provident Life, Bismark 

(Executive Elections) 
Quaker City Life, Philadelphia 

(Stock Divide nd) Nov. 128 
— it. Philadelphia 

(Capi creased) . 125 
Re ng ue c National Life, Dallas 

—— tal Changes Approved) y 140 
(Reinsurance Promotions) Oct. 117 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Nov. 128 
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Oct. 117 
~ od 139 
kfor 








San Aang ved Life, San Francisco 

(New Company) .......scceeee: --Oct. 117 
Security Americans Life, Memphis 

(New President (Stock Dividend) 
Security Renefit chers Ins. 

(Executive Chan Aug. (New General 
—— — 


( ( 
Security Mutua Life Ins. Co., of 
New York, Binghamton ‘ 
(New Title ree 
Sentinel Life, Greenville 
Merger Proposed with Allied 
Security) 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 
ree Actuary 
(Executive Ap nt). 
—— Equite le, Tittle Roe 
New Secretary) 
Southern Colonial Life, Columbia 
(Interest Purchased) 
Southern Heritage Life, Charlot 
(Merged with Fideli Shean July 115 
Southern States Life, Houston 
(Executive Promotions) une 124 
Sovereign States Insurance, Nashville 
(Control Acquired by Loyal 
American) 
Star Life, Baton can 
(Merger Underwa 
Supreme Liberty Li 
(Capital Increase) 
(Name Change) 
(Reinsures a pederai Life of 
Washington, D. C.) 


Oct. 115 


( 
United saeerenes, Cc 
Nove Renee vidend 


Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 

All-Steel Equipment, Aurora, II. 

Allerton Hotel Chicago, Ill. 

American National, alveston, Texas .. 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
American Writing Paper Corp., Holyoke, Mass. 


Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Briscoe & Associates, J. ‘Huell, Chicago, Tl. 


Cadillac Associates, Inc., Chicago, Tl. 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Til. 

Central Life Assurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 

Colonial Life, East Orange, N. 

Combined Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Tll. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, 

Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Bpstagaa'e, Conn. 
Detroit Leland Hotel Detroit, 

DuKane Corp., t. Charles, Mii. 

DuPont & Co., Prins I., New York, N. Y. 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, I'l. 
Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Equitable Life, New York, N. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Towa 
Executive Inn, Indiana olis, Ind. 
Federal Life, Chicago, 


Fidelity Mutual Life, 2 agg Pa. 
crake . Life. Springfiel d, A 

Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 
Fond "Sneatknee Co’s., San Francisco, Calif. 


Gabriel & Co., G., Detroit, Mich. 

Gilbert Paper’ és., Menasha. ‘Wis. 

Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada ... 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Holant, gs ¢ Haight, Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. 
iggins Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., Houston, Texas 

Holiday Lodge, Chicago, Tl. 


John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
Kunis, A. Maxwell, New York, N. Y. 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life & Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 


Surety Life, Salt \aeed City 
ce President Sa te 4 118 
Stone Dividen y gvessvnsisced ene 


Life, Philadelphia 


ty Life, Des Moines ; 

Oe i 7 (New President) .......... See wei June 1% 
Mutual Life, S: 
f the Boa 


Life, San Antonio 
Sarees 


Purchased) Oct. 118 


artford 
Oct. 118 


Prospectus 
Variable oe Life, Washington 
(Stock Offering) 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 
(Executive Promotions) 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New Secretary) Aug. 100 
Western ‘American Life, Amoanerens 
(Named Vice President) . 


Western Em 
(New Presid 
St. Louis 


Western Lif 
(Executive Promotions) July 118 

The Western Life Assurance, Hamilton 
wens Acquired) June 123 

ern Reserve Life, Cleveland 

be Vice President) 

Western Travelers Life, Los Angeles 
(New Company) . 

Wisconsin Mtional Life, Oshkosh 
(Two Promoted) . 

Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln 
(Promotions) 

Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
(Vice President) ... 


Oct. 118 
Sept. 126 
Sept. 123 


Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Manufacturers fe, Toronto, Canada 

Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Basten, ne ee ee ere 
McLure Projectors, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 

Minnesota Mining & Mig. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 


National Cash Register Co., > ton, Ohio 

National Guardian Life, Madison, Wis. 

National Life, Montpelier, Vt. Ot 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 12% 
National Old Line Life, Little Rock, Ark. ........ Inside Back Covei 
National Reserve Life 66 
Nelson & Warren, St. 129 
New England Life, Boston, Mass. vciiidusddpeienedweddau Back Cover 
New York Life, New York, N. Y 14 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 

Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis 62 
Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E., Indianapolis, Ind. cach nes RaaeE 129 


Occidental Life of California, Los Angles, Calif. 
Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Ss. 

Old Republic Life, Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Anaees, Calif. 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, 

Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Remington Rand Div. of at Rand Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Rintye, Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, Ga. 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kan 

Sheraton Hotels, Penn- Sheraton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shoreham Hotel & Motor Inn, Washington, D.C. 
Soleman & Co., Irwin, New York, 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
South Coast Life, Houston, Texas 
Standard Life Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Farm Life, Bloomington, Il. 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Sun Life Ins. Co. of America, Baltimore, Md. 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. 
Title Guarantee Co., ‘Bal Itimore, Md. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S8., Chicago, Ill. 


United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas, Texas 
United Life & Accident, Concord, N. 
United Services Life, Washington, 


Whiting-Plover ni gj Co., hen Point, Wis. 
Wisconsin ere ro Oshk is. 

Wolfe, Corcoran Lin — York, N.Y. 

Woodward & Voriilion Tne. New York, N. Y. 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, Whe, Xo at pecs vam 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columr:.” 
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